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THE 

BRITISH  PLUTARCH. 

The    life    of 

Isaac  Newton. 

.^>^f^^^.^flK  ISAAC  NEWTON  was 
*    ^T*^"**  ?  defcendect  of  an  antient  family, 

"^  *  S  4  ^  which  had' its  origin  at  New- 
<5(  I  3  3*  ton,  in  Lancafliife;  but  remov- 

4  *^-*^Jk  ^  ij-jg  thence,  was  afterwards  feat- 
.^^Sa^Sflr'Sftr'^  ed  at  Weitby,  in  Lincolnlliire; 
and^,  abqut  the  year  1730,  becoming  polTefied 
of    the    manor   of  Woolftrope,    in    the   farae 

.  co^mt)!,  fixed  its  refidei>ce  upon  that  demefne. 
-Here  this  prodigy  of  mathematical  learning 
was  born,  upon  Chriftmas-day,  in  1642. 

His  father  dying,  left  him  lord  of  that  ma- 

nor  while  he  was  yet  a  child  ;  and  a  few  years 

after,  his  mother  engaj^ed  in  a  fecond  mar- 

VoL.XI.  B  riage ; 
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riage  :  however,  being  a  woman  of  good 
feme,  and  of  an  antient  family  herf-If  ct"  the 
name  of  Afcough,  ftie  did  not  negkd:  to  take 
a  becoming  care  of  her  Ton's  education  ;  and, 
at  twelve  "j'ears  of  age,  put  him  to  the  free- 
fchool,  at  Grantham,  in  the  fame  county.  It 
was  her  defign  not  to  breed  him  a  fcholar  ; 
therefore, after  he  had  been  at  fchool  fome  years, 
he  was  taken  home,  that  (being  deprived,  as 
he  was,  of  his  faiher)  he  might  betimes  get  an 
infight  into  his  own  affairs,  and  be  able  the 
fooner  to  manage  them  himfelf.  But,  upon 
trial,  the  youth  fliewed  (o  little  difpofition  to 
turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  and  at  the  fame 
time  iluck  fo  clofe  to  his  book,  that  his  mother 
concluded  it  beft  to  let  him  purfue  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclinations.  For  that  purpofe  ihe  fent 
him  back  to  Grantham  ;  whence,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  admitted  into  Trinity- college,  in  the 
year  1660. 

The  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  had  been 
introduced  into  the  ttniverfity  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  From  that  period,  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry  and  algebr*  became  gene- 
rally one  branch  of  a  tutor's  ledlures  to  his 
pupils  ;  but  particularly  Mr.  Newton,  at  his 
admiflion,  found  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Bar- 
row, the  mod  eminent  mathematician  of  the 
time,  fellow  of  his  college.  Mr.  Lucas  alfo 
dying  fhortly  after,  left,  by  his  will,  the  ap- 
pointment for  founding  his  mathematical  lec- 
ture ; 
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ture ;  which  was  fettled    in   1663,    and    Mr. 
Barrow  chofcn  the  firft  profeffor. 

Our  author,  therefore,  by  thjs  turning  his 
thoughts  to  the  mathematics.  Teems  to  hare 
done  no  more  than  fall  in,  as  well  with  his 
own  particular  fituation,  as  with  the  general 
taile  of  that  time  ;  bat  then  it  is  univerfally 
confefTed,  he  did  it  with  a  genius  that  was  fu- 
perior  to'  all  that  ever  went  before  him  in  any 
time,  Achimedes  only  excepted. 

For  a  beginning,  he  took  up  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, he  run  his  eye  over  the  book,  and  at 
fight  was  mader  of  every  propofition  in  it. 
1  his  done,  the  youthful  vigour  of  his  under- 
•ftanding  would  not  fufFer  him  to  day  and  fit 
down,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  fingular 
■excellence  in  that  author's  elegant  manner  of 
demonftrating,  whereby  the  whole  _  r*?-'-- _«:.ra 
connexion  of  the  truths  advanced  is  continu- 
ally kept  in  view  up  to  their  firil  principles. 

This  negled,  however,  he  was  fenfible  of 
in  his  riper  age  ;  but  his  ingenuity  in  confefT- 
ing  an  error,  which  othervvife  no  body  cquld 
have  furmiied,  and  that  too  after  he  was 
grown  equally  full  of  years  and  honour,  by 
fetting  out  in  another  w^y,  was,  in  him,  only 
a  {lender  inllance  of  a  mod  amiable  fimplicity 
of  difpofition. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that 
Dr.  Pemberton  became  known  to  him,  and 
then, 

'«   He  fpoke,  even  with  regret,  of  this  lan- 

take   at  the  beginning   of  hjs   mathemficpi 

B  2  r-he 
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ftudies,  in  applying  himfelf  to  the  works  of 
DesCartes  andother  algebraical  writers,  before 
Jie  liad  confidered  the  Elements  of  Euclid  with 
that  attention  which  fo  excellent  a  writer  de- 
ferves." 

After  all,  if  this  was  a  fault  in  him,  it  was 
a  fault  that  adlually  gave  birth  to  all  thofe  vail 
improvements  which  he  afterwards  made  in 
thefe  fciences. 

The  truth  is,  when  he  came  to  the  college, 
Des  Cartes  was  all  the  vogue.  That  eminent 
mathematician  and  philofopher  had  greatly- 
extended  the  bounds  of  algebra,  in  the  way 
of  exprefiing  geometrical  lines  by  algebraical 
equations,  and  thereby  introduced  a  new  me- 
thod of  treating  geometry. 

Our  author  lliuck  into  this  new  analytical 
•—j^^-r,A  orefently  faw  to  the  end  of  the  far- 
theft  advances  maae  by  DesCartes  ;  but  hav- 
ing founded  the  depth  of  that  author's  under- 
Itanding,  without  feeling  the  extenfive  power 
of  his  own,  he  proceeded  to  read  thofe  pieces 
of  Dr.  Wallis  which  were  then  printed,  and 
particularly  his  Arithmetica  Infinitorum.  Here 
our  author  fir ll  found  that  matter  which  fet  his 
boundiefs  invention  to  work. 

In  this  ingenious  performance,  the  cele- 
brated author  had  carried  the  menfuration  of 
curve  lined  figu^res  to  a  pitch  which  had  not  as 
yet  been  exceeded.  Amongit  others,  he  iiad 
f^.:ared,  or  given  the  areas  of  a  feries  of 
po/  curves 
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curve?  exprefled  in  the  way  cf  Des  Cartes? 
by  a)gebraic"equation5,  proceeding  in  a  eer- 
tain  geometrical  progrefiion  ;  whereby  it  ealily 
apppeared,  as  he  ftiews,  that,  if,  between 
ench  of  thefe  areas  another  could  be  found,  io 
that  the  terms  of  the  aggregate  feries,  after  fucli 
interpolation,  fliould  be  to  each  oiher,  conti- 
nually in  the  fame  f:ale  oF  proportion ;  then 
the  firil  of  the  interpoled  areas  would  give  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle.  But,  how  to  per- 
form this  interpolation,  was,  to  him,  an  infu- 
perable  difliculty  ;  here,  therefore,  he  was 
forced  to  put  a  Hop  to  his  refearches  at  this 
period. 

In  the  winter,  between  the  years  1664  and 
1665,  Mr.  Newton  took  up  the  fubjed,  and, 
tho*  fcarcely  twenty-two  years  old,  prefently 
pafled  the  bounds  that  nature  had  fet  to  his 
great  pra^curfor  ;  and,  from  this  beginning, 
by  an  amazing  fagacity,  joined  to  the  moft 
intenfe  application,  carried  the  dodrine  of  in- 
finite feries,  inlefs  than  two  years  time,  almoft 
to  perfedion.  But  this  could  be  completed 
only  by  the  help  of  the  method  of  fluxions, 
which  was  invented  by  him,  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1665  ;  and  took  its  rife  from  a  ctr- 
cumllance  not  much  unlike  that  which  gavff 
birth  to  the  former, 

Mr.  Fermat  had,  about  the  year  1630,  hit 
upon  a  way  of  determining  the  Maxima  and 
Minima,  by  a  method  of  tae  fame  kind  with 
that  of  fluxions;  he  had  like  wife  drawn  tan- 
gents to  carves,  in  fome  of  ih^  lefs  difiicp": 
C  3  r-  ^e 
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cafes.     An  inilance  of  this  method  is  given  by 
Andrevv  a.  Schooten,  in  his  Commentary    ou 
Des  Caries's  Geometiy,  printed  in  1649. 

Mr.  iNevvton  reading  that  author,  in  1663, 
took  noiice  of  this  method,  and  remarked, 
that  it  was  conOned  to  fnnple  rational  quanti- 
cies  only.  Therefore,  having  now,  by  pur- 
fuing  the  method  of  interpolation,  found  out 
his  famous  binomial  theorem,  and  made  it 
general,  by  the  happy  thought  of  ufmg  inde- 
linite  indices,  or  exponents  of  powers  ;  he  ob« 
fcrved,  the  rule  for  drawing  tangents,  which 
he  had  feen  in  Schooten,  thtreby  became  uoi- 
verfal,  and  might  be  extended,  by  this  means, 
to  quantities  involved  either  in  fradions  or 
funis,  and  with  the  fame  eafe  too,  as  to  ra- 
tioruil  poweis  or  roots. 

By  this  means,  the  operations  of  multipli- 
cation, divifion,  and  extraction  of  roots,  were 
reduced  to  one  common  way  oF  confidering 
them  f  whence  the  bounds  of  analy^s  were 
mudi  extended,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  its 
becoming  unlverfal. 

Afier  this,  he  prefently  perceived  the  way 
of  applying  the  fame  rule  to  find  the  degree  of 
i:jrvature  in  curves  at  any  given  point  ;  and, 
being  now  fenhhie,  that  this  rule,  by  the  help 
ot'  his  inde.^nite  indices,  would  ferve  for  find- 
ing the  proportion  o-F  indeterniinate  quanti- 
ties of  any  kind,  he  thought  of  laying  a 
foundation  fuitable  to  the  large  extent  of  it. 
To  this  end,  he  confidered,  that  mathematical 
■'uaiuity  might,  very  agreeably  to  nature,  and 

even 
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even  daily  experience,  be  conceived  as  gene- 
rated by  ioca!  motion,  either  uniform  or  con- 
tinually accelerated;  and  that  either  in  one  us- 
varying  proportion,  or  changing  in  any  given 
rule  of  variation. 

To  reduce  fo  general  a  principle  into  a  pro- 
per form  for  calculation,  he  obferves,  firll  of 
all.  That,  as  hereby  quanties  became  greater 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  greater  or  leiTcr  velo- 
cities of  the  motion  with  which  they  were  ge- 
nerated, hence  the- whole  bufi.iefs  conniied  in 
determining  the  proportion  of  thefc  velocities. 
But  the  co.ifideration  of  different  degrees  of 
velocity  neceffarily  involved  that  of  time,  and 
abfolutely  depended  upon  it.  Therefore  he 
compared  the  motions  of  ail,  other  quantities 
with  that  of  time  ;  and,  from  the  flowing  of 
time,  and  the  moments  thereof,  he  gave  tiie 
name  of  flo.ving  qaantilies  to  all  quantities 
which  encrcafsintime  ;  and  that  of  fluxions  to 
the  velocities  of  their  increafe  ;  and  that  of 
moments  to  their  parts  genirated  in  moments 
of  time. 

Obferving  then,  that  time  flo-.ved  uin- 
formiy,  he  reprefented  it  by  fome  other  quan- 
tity, which  was  confidered  as  flowing  uni- 
formly (for  inlxance,  in  determining  the  areas 
of  curved-lined  figures,  he  reprefented  it  ge- 
nerally by  equal  parts  of  the  abfciiTa,  and  "its 
fluxion  by  an  unit),  and  confide; ing  the  mo- 
ments of  time,  or  of  its  exponent,  ai  equal  to 
one  another,  fuch  moments  he  commonly  re- 
prefented by  the  letter  0  drawn  into  an  unit. 
•'B4  The 
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The  other  nowing  quantities  he  reprefente^ 
by  the  ordinate,  in  computing  the  quadrature 
cf  curve?,  o.r,  generally,  by  the  final  letters  of 
the  alj^habet,  x,  y,  %  ;  their  fiuxions  by  the 
fame  letters  in  a  different  form,  or  elfe  diilin* 
^uifced  by  points  over  them,  x,  v,  ^'^  &c.  aiid 
their  moments  he  expre/Ted  by  their  fiuxions, 
•drawn  into  a  moment  of  time  xo :  tut  did  not 
confine  his  mtthod  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  or  an/ 
particular  fyinbols  of  fluxions. 

Every  tliing  being  thus  prepared,  he  re- 
duced the  whole  inquiry  to  this  general  prob- 
lem .  *•  From  a  given  equation,  involving  any 
Dumber  whatever  of  tiuents,to  lind  the  fluxions, 
h.\K\  vice  verfa." 

This  problem  he  immediately  applied  to  all 
the  fubjeds  vvliich  the  methematicians  of  that 
time  were  bufied  in  fearching  into;  and  puih- 
ing  through  every  difficulty  as  it  arofe,  he  pre- 
fently  brought  it  to  that  perfeftion,  efpecially 
in  the  quadrature  of  curves,  the  fubje*^  which 
ifirll  fet  him  to  work,  that,  in  any  propofed 
equation  whatever,  exprefling  the  nature  of  a 
curve,  he  could  tell,  whether  fuch  curve  were 
poiTible  to  be  fquared  or  no;  and  then,  if  pof- 
i^ble,  could  aftually  give  the  fquare,  either  in 
finite  terms,  (that  i?,  accurately,  if  that  could 
be  done)  or  elfe,  by  continual  approximation 
in  an  infinite  feries  j  and  this  in  lefs  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Jn  all  thefc  enquiries  he  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  be  repulfed,  his  fagacity  always  carry- 
ing him  through  every  oppofmg  difficulty  up 

to 
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to  the  end  which  he  aimed  at,  refled  within, 
thofe  limits  only,  uhich  he  himfelf  thought 
proper  to  put  to  fuch  kind  of  tpeculations. 
Eut  he  had  now  laid  in  a  iufficient  iiock  of 
thefe  materials,  which  he  knew  how  to  enlarge- 
too  if  there  fhould  be  occafion  for  it ;  and  he 
could  not  think  of  throwing  away  Ijis  time 
upon  raeer  abftradled  fpeculaiions,  how  enter- 
taining foever  they  might  be.  Accordingly,  he 
now  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  fa  bject  of  more 
immediate  ufe. 

Des  Cartes,  m  his  Dioptrics,  the  beilof  his 
performances  in  phi^fophy,  taking  up  with 
the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  light  was 
homogeneous  ;  had,  upon  this  principle,  firH 
difcovered  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  demon- 
foated,  that  the  perf;^<tiiMg  of  telefeopes  d-Q^ 
pended  on  finding  out  the  way  of  makijig  the 
glaffes  in  elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic 
figures. 

The  beil  mathematical  wits  were  now  at 
work  upon  this  fubject ;  particularly  Mr.  (af- 
terwards Sir  Chriftopher)  Wren  had,  about 
this  time,  made  confiderable  advances  to- 
wards compleating  this  fo  ufoful  an  invention, 
as  it  was  then  thought  to  be. 

Mr.  Newton,  therefore,  no  fooner  got  back 
to  the  college,  than  he  applied  himfelf,  in  the 
year  1666,  to  the  grinding  of  optic  glafTes  of 
other  figures  than  fpherical,  having  no  diftrnft 
as  yet  of  the  homogeneous  nature  of  light  , 
but  not  hitting  prefently  upon  any  thing  in  this 
attempt  which  fucceeded  to  his  mind^  he  pjo- 
B  5  curtd 
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cured  a  glafs  prifm,  in  order  to  try  the   cele- 
brated phrEnoraena  of  colours,  not  long  before 
difcovered  by  Grimaldi. 

He  was  much  pleafed  at  firft  with  viewing 
the  vivid  brie;htnefs  of  the  colours  produced 
by  this  experiment ;  but,  after  a  while,  ap- 
j5Iying  himfelf  to  confiderthem  in  aphilofophi- 
cal  way,  with  that  circumfpedicn  which  was 
natural  to  him,  he  became  immediately  fur- 
prfzed  to  fee  them  in  an  oblong  form  ;  which, 
according  to  the  received  rule  of  refra£lions- 
©ttght  to  have  been  circular  :  yet,  at  firft,  he 
thought  the  irregularity  might  poflibly  be  no 
irore  than  accidental  ;  but  this  was  a  queflion* 
he  could  not  leave  without  further  fatisfa<5l^on  : 
he  therefore  prefently  invented  an  infallihle 
method  of  deciding  it ;  and  this  produced  his 
New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours. 

However,  the  theory  alone,  unexpie£\ed  and 
furprifing  as  the  difcovery  was,  did  notfatisfy 
h'lTu  ;  he  rather  confidered  the  proper  ufe  that 
might  be  made  for  improving  telefcopes  f 
which  was  his   firft  defign. 

To  this  end,  having  now  difcovered  light 
Tiot  to  be  homogeneal,  but  an  heterogeneots 
mi.^ture  of  differently  refrangible  rays,  he 
computed  the  errors  arifing  from  tkis  different 
refrangibility,  and  finding  them  to  exceed 
fome  hundreds  of  times  thofe  occafioned  by 
the  circular  figure  of  the  glaffes,  he  laid  afide 
his  glafs  works,  and  took  reflections  int© 
CO  nfi  deration » 
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He  now  underftood,  that  optical  inftrumen-ts 
might  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfeaion 
imaginable,  provided  a  refieding  fubHance 
could  be  found,  which  would  poliih  as  finely 
as  glafs,  and  reflea  as  much  light  as  ghfs 
tianfmits,  and  the  art  of  giving  it  a  parabolic 
figure  be  alfo  obtained.  But  thefe  Teemed  to 
him  very  great  difficulties;  nay,  he  almo>ft 
thought  them  infuperabk,  when  he  farther 
confidered,  that  every  irregularity  in  a  reilea- 
ing  fuperficies,  makes  the  rays  ft  ray  five  or  fix 
times  more  from  their  due  courfe,  than  the 
tike  irregularities  in  a  refraftirg  one. 

Amidll  thefe  thoughts,  he  was  forced  from 
Cambridge  by  the  plague;  and  it  wa«  more 
than  two  years  before  he  made  any  farther  pro- 
grefs  therein.  However,  he  was  far  from  paiTing 
away  the  hours  in  a  negligence  of  thought 
in  the  country  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  here, 
at  this  time,  that  he  firfl  flarted  the  hint  that 
gave  rife  to  the  fyftem  of  the  world  ;  which  is 
the  main  fubjed  of  his  Principta. 

The  confideration  of  accelerated  motion  in 
the  method  of  fluxions  above-mentioned, 
which  he  was  full  improving,  miavoidably  led 
his  thoughts  to  the  fubjed  of  gravity,  the  ef- 
fea  of  which  is  an  inftance  of  that  motion  ia 
nature.  And  now,  as  he  fat  in  a  garden  alone 
in  the  country,  he  very  naturally  fell  into  fome 
ref^eaions  on  the  power  of  this  principle  ; 
That,  as  this  power  is  not  found  fcnfibly  di- 
minifhed  at  the  remoteft  diftance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  eai-th  to  which  we  can  rife,  neither 
B  6  at 
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at  the  tops  of  the  loftleilbuildings,  nor  on  the 
iummits  of  the  highell:  mountains,  it  appeared 
to  him  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  this  power 
liiuft  extend  much  farther  than  was  uAialiy 
thought.  Why  not  as  high  as  the  moon  ?  faid 
he  to  himfelf;  and,  if  fo,  her  motion  muft  be 
influenced  by  it ;  perhaps  fhe  is  retained  in 
her  orbit  thereby:  however,  tho'  the  povveir 
of  gravity  is  not  fenfibly  weakened  in  the  lit- 
tle charge  of  diftance  at  which  we  can  place 
x)crfelves  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  yet  it 
is  very  poffible,  that,  as  high  as  the  moon, 
this  power  may  differ  much  in  llrength  froni 
what  it  is  here. 

To  make  an  eflimate  what  might  be  th-e 
degree  of  this  diminution,  he  confidered  with 
liim&lf,  that,  if  the  moon  be  retained  in  het 
crbit  by  the  force  of  gravity,  no  doubt  the 
-primary  planets  are  carried  round  the  fun  by 
tJse  like  power  ;  and,  by  comparing  the 
periods  of  the  feveral  planets  with  their  di- 
llances  from  the  fun,  he  found,  that,  if  any 
power  like  gravity  held  them  in  their  courfes^ 
its  ftrength  mull  decreafe  in  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion of  the  increafe  of  dillance. 

This  he  concluded,  by  fuppofing  them  to 

.move  inperfed  circles  concentrical  to  the  fun, 

from  which  the  orbits  of  the  greateft  part  of 

hem  do  not  much  diffet.    Suppofing  therefcre 

the  power  of  gravity,  when  extended  to  the 

mooR  to  decreafe  in  the  fame  manner,  he  coiri- 

•  pured  whether  that  force  would  be  fufficient  to 

keep  the  mocn  in  her  orbit. 

In 
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Tn  this  computation,  being  abfent  from 
books,  he  took  the  common  ellimate,  in  ufe 
among  geographers  and  oar  Teamen  before 
Norwood  had  meafdred  the  earth,  that  fixry 
Englifti  miles  complete  one  degree  of  latitude; 
but,  as  this  is  a  very  faulty  fuppofition,  each 
degree  containing  about  fixty-nine  Engliih 
iiiiles  and  an  half,  his  computation  upon  it  did 
not  make  the  powerof  gravity,  decreafing  in  a 
duplicate  proportion  to  the  diflance,  aniwera- 
blc  to  the  power  which  retained  the  moon  in 
her  orbit  ;  whence  he  concluded  that  fome 
other  caufe  mail  at  leaft  join  with  the  ai5t;:on 
of  the  power  of  gravity  on  the  moon.  For 
this  reafon,  he  laid  afide,  for  that  time,  any 
farther  thoughts  upon  the  matter. 

An  eafmefs  fo  refigned,  as  to  give  up  a  fa- 
vourite opinion,  founded  upon  ihe  beft  aiUono- 
mical  cbfervations  of  the  whole  planetary  fyf- 
tem,  is  anilluftriousproof  of  a  temper  exaftly 
fitted  for  philofophical  enquiries. 

Mr.  Voltaire  relates  it,  as  an  anecdote  of 
particular  ufe  in  the  hiilory  of  the  human 
r.iirid  ;  as  it  Ihews,  at  once,  both  how  great 
an  exaftneft  is  necefiary  in  thefe  fciences,  and 
likewlfe  how  difinterefled  Mr.  Newton  was  in 
his  fearch  after  truth. 

It  is- indeed  a  little furpriiing,  that  he  fhould 
not  then  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Norwood's 
Menfuration,  which  was  made  in  1635  ;  and 
feems  to  be  rtore  fo  ilill,  that  he  did  not  in- 
form hirhfelf,  when  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 

which 
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which  he  did  fhortly  after  ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1667,  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, and  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts 
the  fame  year,  having  proceeded  bachelor  of 
arts  three  years  before.  But  at  this  time  he 
apparently  thought  it  not  poflible,  that  the  ol  d 
reckoning  could  be  fo  grofsly  wide  of  the  truth 
as  it  really  is;  and  he  was  remarkably  clear  of 
that  vanity,  which  in  other  eminent  inventors 
is  ufeful,  in  making  them  forward  to  puGi  the 
ej^ercife  of  their  inventive  -faculty.  In  reality, 
his  thoughts  were  now  engaged  upon  his  new 
ly-projedkd  telefcope  by  reEe(^ion  ;  whichj 
being  a  very  ufeful  invention,  he  was  moll  de- 
firous  to  complete  :  and,  in  i668,.having  con- 
fidered  what  Mr. James  Gregory  propofed  in  his 
Optica  Promota,  concerning  fuch  a  telefcope,, 
with  a  hole  in  the  midli  of  the  objed-metal  to 
tranfmit  the  light  to  an  cye-glafs  placed  be- 
hind it,  he  thought  the  difadvantages  would  be 
fo  great,  that  he  refolved,  before  he  put  any 
thing  into  praftice,  to  alter  Mr.  Gregory'^s  de- 
fign,  and  place  the  eye-glafs  at  the  fide  of  the 
tube,  rather  than  in  the  middle  ;  he  then 
made  a  fmall  inftrument,  with  an  objed- metal 
fpherically  concave  :  but  this  was  only  a  lude 
cflay,  the  chief  defe<St  lay  in  wanting  a  good 
polifh  for  the  metAl.  This  therefore  he  fet, 
himfelf  to  find  out,  when  Dr.  Barrow  reiigning 
the  mathematical  chair  at  Cambridge  to  him, 
on  the  eighth  of  November,  in  the  year 
1669,  the  bufmefs  of  that  profeflbrfhip  inter- 
rupted 
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rupted  his  attention .  to  the  telleicope  for  a 
while. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  aa  unexpetfled  occafion 
drew  from  our  author  a  difcovery  of  the  vaft 
improvements  he  had  made  in  geometry  by  the 
help  of  his  new  analyfis. 

Lord-vilcount  Brouncker,  the  year"  before^ 
had  publilhed  a  quadrature  of  the-hyperbola 
in  an  infinite  feries ;.  which^  by  the  help  of  Dr.. 
Wallis's  divifion,  was  Ibon  after  demonftrated 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  Mercator,  in  his  Logarith- 
motechnica,  in  i668^ 

This  being  the  firil  appearance  of  a  feries  of 
this  fort,  drawn  from  the  particular  nature  of 
the  curve  exprefTed  in  an  abilradlcd  algebraical 
equation,  and  that  in  a  manner  very  new,  the 
book  prefently  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Barrow,  then  at  Trinity- college  j  who  hav- 
ing, upon  another  occafion,  been  informed 
fome  time  before  by  Mr.  Newton,  that  he  had 
a  general  method  of  drawing  tangents,  com-- 
municated  this  invention  of  Morcator's  to  that 
fellow- collegian  :  upon  light  of  which,  our 
author  brought  him  thofe  papers  of  h-is  own., 
that  contained  his  Analyfis  per  aequationes  nu- 
mero  terminorum  infinitas. 

The  dodtor  perufing  it,  flood  amazed  at  the 
prodigious  performance,  and  immediately  ac- 
quainted his  friend  Mr.  Collins  with  it  ;  at 
whofe  requeft  he  afterwards  obtained  leave  of 
Mr.  Newton  to  fend  him  the  papers.  Mr. 
Collins  taking  a  copy  before  he  returned  the 

treafure, 
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treafare,  thence  got  the  means  of  difperfino' 
other  tranfcripts  to  all  the  moll:  eminent  of  his 
mathematkal  acquaintance.  Bur,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  it  was  not  till  many  years  after- 
wards, that  the  full  extent  to  which  our  au- 
thor had  carried  the  invention  came  to  be  well 
underllood. 

Mr.  Fontenelle  obferves,  that  it  was  natural 
to  expeft,  that  Mr.  Newton,  upon  feeing 
Mercator's  book,  would  have  been  forward  to 
open  his  treafure,  and  thereby  fecure  to  him- 
felf  the  glory  of  being  the  firlt  difcoverer. 
But  this  was  not  his  way  of  thinking;  on  the 
contrary,  we  know,  from  his  own  words,  that 
he  thought  Mei  cater  had  entirely  difcovercd 
his  fecrer;  or  that  others  would,  before  he  was 
of  a  proper  age  for  wiicing  to  the  public.  The 
empty^ame  of  barely  doing  what  no  body  eLe 
could  doj  he"  looked  upon  as  a  child's  bauble; 
his  views  were  much  higher,  and  more  noble ; 
he  thought  to  build  his  fame  upon  a  more  fub- 
tiantial  foundation. 

Thefe  fpeculative  invcnt4ons5  therefore, 
however  ingenious,  were  kept  by  him,  as 
neceiiary  tools  and  implements  in  his  refearches 
into  the  works  of  nature  ;  there  he  knew  they 
would  be  of  ufe  to  him,  and  he  knew  too 
how  to  ufe  them -there  to  advantage;  and  in 
thefe  views  only  it  was,  that  he  fet  any  parti- 
-cuiar  value  upon  them.  Nay,  hfe  was  now  ac- 
tually making  this  ufe  of  them,  in  difcovering 
the  properties  and  unravelling  the  fubtle  a<^ions 
t)f  light, 

As 
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As  his  thoughts  had  been  for  fome  tini'^ 
chiefly  en) ployed  upon  optics,  he  made  hi*i 
difcoveries  in  that  fcience  the  fubjed  of  his 
ledures,  for  the  three  fir  ft  years  after  he  was 
appointed  matheinatical  pyGfeffor. 

He  had  not  finifhed  thefe  ledlures,  when  he 
was  chofen  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1671-2  ;  and,  having  now  brought  his 
Theory  of  Light  and  Colours  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  Perfeciion,  he  communicated  it  to 
that  fociety,  firil  to  have  their  judgment  u^poii 
it,  and  it  was  afterwards  publillied  in  their 
Tranfadlions  of  February  nineteen,  1672. 

The  reafon  of  this  conducl  is  fully  declared, 
in  the  following  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Olden- 
burg. 

Trinity-college.  Feb,  10,  1671-2, 

«  S  I  R, 

**  I T  was  an  efieem  of  the  royal  fociety  fof 
moil  candid  and  able  judges  in  philofophical 
matters,  encouraged  me  to  prefent  them  with 
that  Difcourfe  of  Light  and  Colours,  whicli 
iince  they  have  fo  favourably  accepted  of,  I  do 
earneflly  defire  you  to  return  them  my  cordial 
thanks.  I  before  thought  it'a  great  favour  to  be 
made  a  member  of  that  honourable  body  ;  but 
I  am  now  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage.  For, 
believe  me,  Sir,  I  do  not  only  efteem.  it  a  duty 
to  concur  with  them  in  the  promotion  of  real 
knowledge,  but  a  gr-^at  priviledge,  that,  in- 

Iteai 
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ftead  of  expofing  difcourles  to  a  prejudiced  and 
cenforioQs  multitude  (by  which  means  many 
truths  have  been  baffled  and  loft)  I  may  with 
freedom  apply  myfelfto  fo  judicious  and  im- 
partial an  allembly. 

As  to  the  printing  of  that  letter,  I  am  fatif- 
fied  with  their  judgment,  orelfe  I  ftiould  have 
thought  it  too  ftrait  and  narrrow  for  public 
view.  J  defigncd  it  only  to  thofe  who  know 
how  to  improve  upon  hints  of  things ;  and 
therefore  to  fhun  tedioufnefs,  omitted  many 
fuch  reniaiks  and  experiments  as  might  becol- 
Ie(5ted  by  confidering  the  alTigned  laws  of  re- 
fractions ;  fomeof  which,  I  believe,  with  the 
generality  of  men,  would  yet  be  almoft  a$ 
taking  as  any  i  defcribcd.  But  yet,  fmce  the 
royal  fociety  have  thought  it  fit  to  appear  pub- 
licly, I  leave  it  to  iheir  pleafure  :  and,  per- 
haps, to  fupply  the  aforeiaid  defeds,  I  m.ay 
fend  you  feme  more  of  the  experiments  to  fs- 
cond  it,  if  it  be  fo  thought  fit,  in  the  enfuing 
Tranfadions. 

I  have  no  more  but  to  cfFer  my  acknow- 
ledgments of  your  kindneiTes  in  particular,  and 
my  thanks  for  the  pains  you  are  pleafed  to  un- 
dertake in  printing  that  letter. 

»'  S  I  R, 

*'  lam 

*'  Ycur  faithful  fervant, 

"  1.  Newton.'* 
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But,  notwiihftanding  all  this  precaution 
which  was  taken  in  preparing  it  tor  public 
view,  yet  it  was  To  abiolutely  new  and  unfaf- 
pedled,  and  totally  rubveriiveof  all  mens  fettled 
opinions  in  this  matter  ;  Tuch  a  nice  degree  of 
accuracy  and  exadnefs  was  necefTary  in  mak- 
ing the  experiments  upon  which  it  was 
founded  ;  and  the  reafoning  alio  upon  thofe 
experiments  was  fo  very  fubcie  and  penetrat- 
ing, that  it  no  fooner  went  abroad  into  the 
world,  than  it  found  cppofers  in  all  quarters 
where  ever  it  appeared. 

Our  author  was  thus  unexpe6ledly  drawn 
into  various  difputes  about  it  ;  which  being, 
for  the  moil  part,  cccafioned,  either  by  too 
much  hailinefs  in  trying  his  experiments,  or 
elk  by  reafoning  wrong  ipon  them,  v/ere  very 
grievous  to  him. 

He  had  fpenc  eight  years  in  repeating  the 
experiments  which  afcertained  the  truth  of  the 
fa^t,  and  now  thought  to  oblige  the  w^orld, 
by  difclofing  one  of  the  moft  hidden  fecrets  of 
nature;  and  there  was  room  to  expe<fl  the  be- 
nefaiftion  would  be  received  with  all  imagina- 
ble gratitude  :  but,  lleeped  as  they  were  in 
error,  the  difcovery  feems  to  have  been  con- 
{Irued  into  a  reproach  of  their  ignorance  ;  and 
they  fuffered  for  it. 

iJy  this  fpecimen,  the  great  inventor  clearly 
faw  what  would  be  the  conlequence  of  giv- 
ing the  rdil  of  his  Theory,  where  he  knew 
there  mull  appear  fo  many  yet  more  amazingl" 
fevcrc  truths.  > 

/hich 
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For  this  reafon,  he  laid  up  his  optical  leer 
tures,  after  he  had  prepared  them  for  the  pref^ 
with  a  defign  to  publiih  them  :  and,  as  he 
had  referred,  for  the  demonftrations  of  feme 
things  therein,  to  hii  Analyfis  per  squafiones 
nuniero  tenninorum  infioitas ;  his  intention 
was,  the  ledhires  Ihould  be  accompanied  with 
it  :  for  which  purpofe  he  had  enlarged  and  re- 
viled it,  and  call  it  into  a  better  form.  He 
had  like  wife  illufirated  it  with  a  great  variety 
cf  examples,  and  fet  the  whole  method  of 
fiaxions  entirely  in  a  new  light.  However,  he 
had  not  completed  his  whole  defign,  before 
the  decree  againft  publication  was  pafied  ;  for 
he  had  thought  of  adding  the  manner  of  re- 
viving fuch  problems  as  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  quadratures,  which  he  never  com^ 
pie ted. 

in  this  condn^,  our  author  evidently  a£led 
againft  his  own  fame  ;  but  that  motive  had  lit- 
tle weight  with  him,  when  thrown  in  the  bal- 
lance  againft  the  fweet  enjoyment  of  an  unruf- 
fled ferei.ity  of  thought ;  a  biefting  which  he 
valued  above  all  the  glory  that  mathematics  or 
philofophy  could  heap  upon  him. 

In  the  account  which  he  gave  himfelf,  feme 
years  after,  of  thefe  proceedings,  he  fays, 

*'  I  blamed  my  own  imprudence,  for  parting 
with  fo  fubftantial  a  biefTing  as  my  quiet,  ta- 
lun  after  a  ftiadow." 

Ye^ 
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Y€t  thefe  difputes,  vexatious  as  they  Were, 
did  not  hinder  him  from  going  on  to  finiili  his 
reflefting-telefcope,  the  moft  immediately  ufe- 
ful  part  of  his  optics  ;  and,  obferving  that 
there  was  no  abfolute  necefiity  for  the  parabo- 
lic figure  of  the  glafTes,  fmce,  if  metals  could 
be  ground  truly  fpherical,  they  would  bear  as 
great  apertures  as  men  would  be  able  to  give 
a  poliih  to,  he  completed  another  inllrument 
of  this  kind  ;  which  anfwering  the  purpofe  fo 
well,  as,  though  it  was  only  fix  inches  long, 
yet  he  had  feen  with  it  Jupiter  diftindtly  round, 
as  alfo  his  four  fatellites,  and  Venus  horned, 
he  fent  it  to  the  royal  fociety  at  their  requeft, 
together  with  a  defcription  of  it;  which  was 
•afterwards  publifhed  in  the  Fhilofophical 
Tranfadions  for  the  twenty  eighth  of  March, 
1672,  Number  eighty-one. 

There  are  liktwife,  in  the  two  immediately 
fubfequent  numbers,  feveral  further  obferva- 
tions  and  particulars  relating  to  this  new  in- 
vention, communicated  hy  him  in  the  view  of 
feconding  the  defign  of  the  fociety,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  fome  fiiilful  artifls,  for  further  im- 
provement, with  refpeft  to  the  two  particulars 
which  were  Hill  wanting,  a  proper  compolitioa 
ofmetial,  and  a  good  poliih. 

The   fame   year,    1672,    he   pub-ifticd,    at 

Cambridge,   in  8vo,   Bernardi  Varenii   Geo- 

^graphia  Generalis,  in  qua  Afiediones  Genera- 

Jes  Telluris  explicantur_a\i6ta  Sc  illuitrata  abif. 

Newton.  "  .  ^^^ 

■  i  Ary, 

/vhidi 
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.  About  this  time,  he  had  likewife  fome 
thoughts  of  publi  hing  Kinckhuyfen's  Algebra, 
-but  afterwards  dropped  that  defign. 

In  167^,  Mr.  Hooke  laying  claim  to  fome 
of  his  inventions  in  his  New  Theory  of  Light 
and  Colours,  he  aflerted  his  right  thereunto 
with' a  becoming  fpirit ;  and,  the  following 
year,  at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Leibnitz,  he  wrote 
two  letters,  to  be  communicated  to  him, 
wherein  he  explained  his  invention  of  infinite 
ferles,  and  took  notice  how  far  he  had  im- 
proved it  by  his  method  of  fluxions  ;  which, 
however,  he  ftill  concealed,  by  a  tranfpoli- 
tion  of  the  letters  into  an  alphabetical  order, 
that  made  up  the  two  fundamental  problems  of 
it.  This  was  done,  that  he  might  be  at  li- 
berty to  alter  his  method  in  fome  things,  in 
cafe  any  body  elfe  fhould  find  it  out. 
'  In  the  winter  between  1676  and  1677,  he 
found  the  grand  propofition,  that,  by  a  centri- 
petal force  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the 
dillance,  a  planet  mud  revolve  in  an  ellipOs 
-about  the  centre  of  force  placed  in  the-  lower 
focus  of  the  ellipfis,  and  with  a  radius  drawn 
to  that  centre  defcribe  areas  proportionable  to 
the  time. 

In  1680,  he  made  feveral  agronomical  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  comet  that  then  appeared; 
which,  for  fome  confiderable  time,  he  took 
not  to  be  one  and  the  fame,  but  two  diiferent 
.comets,  againil  the  fufpicion  of  Mr.  Flam- 
'^»ad. 

However, 
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However,  the  confequences  of  the  theory  of 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  being  the 
fubjeft  of  much  enquiry  about  this  time,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hooke,  explaining 
what  muft  be  the  line  defcribed  by  a  falling 
body,  fuppofcd  to  be  moved  circularly  by  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  perpendicu- 
larly by  the  power  of  gravity  ;  wherein  he 
fhewed,  that  it  would  not  be  a  fpiral  line,  but 
an  eccentrical  elliptoid,  fuppofing  no  refiftance 
in  the  medium;  but,  in  cafe  of  refinance,  it 
would  be  an  eccentric  ellipti^fpiral,  which', 
after  many  revolutions,  would  reft  in  the  cen- 
tre at  laft  ;  and  that  the  fall  of  the  body  would 
not  be  directly  eaft,  but  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
more  to  the  fouth  than  the  eaft. 

This  letter  put  Mr.  Newton  upon  enquiring 
what  was  the  real  figure  in  which  fuch  a  body 
moved  ;  and  this  enquiry  gave  occafion  to  his 
refuming  his  former  thoughts  concerning  the 
moon  :  and  Picart  having,  not  long  before, 
viz.  in  1679,  meafured  a  degree  of  the  earth, 
by  uiing  his  meafures,  the  moon  appeared  to 
be  retained  in  her  orbit  purely  by  the  power  of 
gravity ;  and,  confequenily,  that  this  power 
decreafes  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
diilance,  as  he  had  formerly  conjedlured. 

Upon  this  principle,  he  found  the  line  de- 
fcribed by  a  falling  body  to  be  a-??  ellipfis,  the 
centre  of  the  earth  being  one  focus ;  and  finding 
by  this  means,  that  the  primary  planets  really 
moved  in  fuch  orbits  as  Kepler  had  guefTed, 
he  had  the  fa^isfa^ion  to  fee,  that  this  enquiry, 

whic]]^ 
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which  he  had  undertaken  at  firft  out  of  meer 
curiofity,  could  be  applied  to  the  greatefl  pur- 
pofes.  Hereupon  he  drew  up  near  z  dozen 
propofitions  relating  to  the  motion  of  the  pri- 
mary planets  about  the  fun  j  which  were  com- 
municated to  the  royal  fociety  in  the  latter  end 
of  theyenr  1683. 

The  beft  aiatheniatical  wits  were  engaged 
«pon  this  fubjedl  ;  and,  aoong  others,  Mr. 
Halley,  in  1683-4,  having •pro\Tdjthe  dupli- 
cate proportion  in  general  from  Kepler's  fefqui- 
alterate  ratio,  found  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  reit, 
not  able  to  carry  the  demonilration  through  all 
the  particulars. 

Thus  bafa^d,  he  applied,  firft,  to  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren  and  Mr.  Hook  ;  but  meet- 
ing with  Ro  fatisfadlion  from  them,  reftlefs  as 
he  was  to  pufn,  if  pofTible,  this  purfuit,  as 
well  as  all  others,  in  which  he  heartily  en- 
.gaged,  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  he  took  2 
journey  in  Augull  to  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
eonfuk  Mr.  Newton. 

Our  author  prefently  informed  him,  that  he 
had  abfolutely  completed  the  much  defired 
demonftration  ;  and  Mr.  Halley  receiving  it 
from  him  in  November,  made  him  a  fecond 
vifit  at  Cambridge  ;  where  he  got  his  confeftt, 
with  fome  difficulty,  to  have  it  entered  in  the 
regi tier-boo ly^  of  the  royal  fociety.  AAcr 
which,  by  Mr.  Kalley's  impoitunity,  and  the 
r^quefl:  of  that  fociety,  our  author  was  pre- 
vailed wi^h  to  finifti  iWi  work. 

■  ■  .:r..,  .   ^     ^  The 
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The  third  book,  being  only  a  corollary  o^ 
feme  propofitions  in  the  firft,  was  then  drawn 
up  by  him  in  the  popular  way,  with  a  defign 
to  publilh  it  in  that  form  with  the  other  two  : 
but  the  manufcript  being  prefented  with  a  de- 
dication to  the  royal  fociety,  in  April,  1686, 
Mr.  Hooke,  very  injurioufly,  infifted  upon 
his  having  demonftrated  Kepler's  problem  be- 
fore our  author  ;  whereupon,  j-ather  than  be 
involved  again  in  controverfy,  he  determined 
to  fupprefs  the  third  bock,  till  his  friendfe  pre- 
vailed, upon  him  to  alter  that  refolution.  How- 
ever, he  v/as  now  convinced,  that  it  would  be 
beft  not  to  let  it  go  abroad  wilhout  llrid  de- 
moniiraiion. 

The  book  was  put  to  the  prefs  by  the  foci- 
ety  foon  after  Midfummer,  1686,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Halley,  then  affiilant-fecretary  ; 
and  it  came  out  about  Midfummer,  1687,  un- 
der the  title  of  Philofophise  Naturalis  Princi- 
pia  Mathematica. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  this  treatife, 
full  of  fuch  a  variety  of  profound  inventions, 
was  compofed  from  fcarce  any  other  materials 
than  the  few  propofitions  before-mentioned,  in 
the  fpace  of  eighteen  months. 

The  fecond  edition,  vv'ith  great  additions 
and  improvements  by  th^  author,  was  printed 
in  17 13,  4to,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ro- 
ger Cotes,  profeflbr  of  a  ftronomy  and  experi- 
mental philofophy  in  that  univerfity;  who  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  giving  an  account  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  contained  in  the  book,  efpecially  with 
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regard  to  the  famed  vortices  of  Des  Cartes  ; 
which,  though  irrefragably  refuted  hereio, 
tlill  had  their  abettors. 

The  lail:  edition,  with  ftill  further  improve- 
ments by  the  author,  was  publifhed  at  Lon- 
don, in  4to,  under  the  care  of  Henry  Pembcr* 
ton,  M.  D. 

This  book,  in  which  our  author  had  built 
a  new  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,  upon  the 
mod  fublime  geometry,  did  not  meet  at  firfi: 
with  ail  the  applaufe  it  deferved,  and  wa^  one 
day  to  receive.  Two  reafons  concurred  in 
producing  this  efFe6l:  Des  Cartes  had  then  got 
full  pofieihon  of  the  world  ;  his  philofophy, 
was,  indeed,  the  creature  of  a  fine  imagina- 
tion, gaily  drelTed  in  a  tempting  metaphorical 
llile  ;  he  had  given  her,  likewife,  fome  of  na- 
ture's true  features,  and  painted  the  reft  to  a 
feeniing  of  nature's  likenefs,  with  a  fmiling 
countenance  j  befides,  whatever  fhe  faid  was 
eafily  underftood  ;  and  thus  fhe  yielded  herfelf 
up,  without  any  great  difficulty,  to  her  vota- 
ries. Upon  thefe  accounts,  people  in  general 
even  took  unkindly  an  attempt  to  awake  them 
out  of  fo  pieafing  a  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Newton  had,  with 
an  unparallelled  penetration,  purfued  nature 
up  to  her  moil  fecret  abodes,  and  was  intent 
to  demonilrate  her  reiidence  to  others,  rather 
than  anxious  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  he 
arrived  at  it  himfelf.  He  finifhed  his  piece  in 
that  elegant  concifeneO,  which  had  juftly 
trained  the  antients  an  univerfal  efteem.  la- 
deed. 
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deed,  the  confequences  flow  with  fuch  rapidity 
from  the  principles,  that  the  reader  is  otten 
left  to  fupply  a  long  chain  to  connect  them  ; 
therefore  it  required  fome  time  before  the  world 
could  underlland  it ;  the  beft  mathematicians 
were  obliged  to  lludy  it  with  care  before  they 
could  be  mafters  of  it  ;  and  thofe  of  a  lower 
clafs  durft  not  venture  upon  it,  till  encouraged 
by  the  telliraonies  of  the  mort  learned  :  but,  at 
lair,  when  its  worth  came  to  be  fufficiently 
known,  the  approbation  which  had  been  fo 
flowly  gained,  became  univerfal ;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  from  all  quarters  but  one  ge- 
neral fhout  of  admiration. 

'*  Does  Mr.  Newton  eat,  or  drink,  or 
flcep,  like  other  men  ?"  fays  the  marquis 
I'Hopital,  one  of  the  greateft  mathematicians 
of  the  age,  to  the  Englifti  who  vifited  him  j 
*'  I  reprefent  him  to  myfelf  as  a  celeftial  ge- 
nius, entirely  difengaged  from  matter." 

The  general  fubjed  of  the  Principla  is  tht 
do6lrine  of  motion,  which  is  the  moll  conii- 
derable  of  all  others  for  eftablifhing  the  £ri^ 
principles  of  philofophy  by  geometrical  de- 
monftration.  The  undertaking  was  begun  by 
Des  Cartes  ;  but,  tailing  up  with  grofs  expe- 
riments, without  examination,  he  derived  his 
conclufions  too  haftily.  Mr,  Newton  both 
faw  the  miftake,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  how 
extremely  difficult  it  would  be  to  avoid  it ; 
but  he  had  the  refolution  to  make  the  attempt, 
C  2  and 
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and  he  alone  had  ilrength  to  complete  the  exe- 
cution. 

To  this  end,  by  experiments  made  with  the 
mofl  accurate  exadnefs,  and  obferved  with  the 
niceflcircumfpeftion  and  fagacity,  he  firft  dif- 
covers  what  are  the  real  phenomena  of  motion 
arifjng  from  the  natural  powers  of  gravity, 
elailicity,  the  refiiiance  of  fluids,  and  the 
like  ;  vy hence  he  rifes,  by  the  help  of  his  own 
fublirae  geometry,  to  invelligate  the  true 
forces  of  thefe  powers  of  nature;  and  then, 
ft-om  thofe  forces,  demonftrates  the  other  pha^- 
somena  :  particularly,  in  fettling  the  fyftem 
■of  the  heavens,  he  demonftrates  mathemati- 
cally, in  the  firft  book,  what  are  the  genuine 
effeds  of  central  forces,  in  all  hypothefes 
whatfoever  that  can  be  framed  concerning  the 
Jaws  of  attraction  ;  then,  from  Kepler's  rules, 
and  other  aftronomical  and  geographical  obfer- 
vations,  he  fnews,  what  the  particular  laws  of 
attradion  are  in  nature  ;  and  proves,  that  this 
attraction  is  every  where  the  fame  as  the  ter- 
reftrial  gravity  ;  by  the  force  of  which,  all  bo- 
dies tend  10  the'  fun,  and  to  the  feveral  pla- 
nets. 

Then,  from  other  demonftrations,  which 
are  aifo  mathematical,  he  deduces  the  motion 
of  tffe  planets,  the  comets,  the  moon,  and  the 
fea. 

In  the  height  of  all  thefe  profound,  philo- 
fophical  refearches,  juft  before  his  Principia 
went  to  the  prefs,  the  privileges  of  the  univer- 
ilty  being  attacked  by  king  James  IF,  our  au- 
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tlior  appeared  among  the  moll  hearty  defend- 
ers ;  and  was,  accordingly,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  high- com miffion  court ;  where  the 
fteady  defence  they  made  was  fo  unexpe^ed 
by  the  court,  that  the  king  thought  proper  to 
drop  the  affair. 

After  this,  he  was'chofen  one  of  the  uni- 
verfity  reprefentatives  in  the  convention  parli- 
ament in  i688,  where  he  attended  till  its  dif- 
folutien. 

Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halli- 
fax,  fat  like  wife,  for  the  (irii  time,  in  that 
parliament  j  and,  being  bred  at  the  fame  col- 
lege, was  well  acquainted  with  our  author's 
abilities  :  and  undertaking  the  great  work  of 
recoining  the  money  when  he  became  chancel- 
Icr  of  the  Exchequer,  he  obtained  of  the  kini;-, 
for  Mr,  Newton,  in  1696,  the  office  of  war- 
den of  the  Mint. 

This  pofl:  put  him  in  a  capacity  of  doin^^ 
iignal  fei-vice  in  that  affair,  which  was  of  ib 
great  importance  to  the  naiitjn  :  and,  three 
years  after,  he  was  promoted  to  be  mafler  of 
the  Mint:  a  place,  communibus  annis,  worth 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Upon  this  promotion,  he  appointed  Mr. 
William  Whifton,  then  mofier  of  arts  at  Clare- 
hall,  his  deputy  in  the  mathem.atical  profefTor- 
fhip  at  Cambridge;  giving  him  the  full  profits 
of  the  place:  and,_not  long  after,  procured 
him  to  be  his  fuccefTor  in  that  poiL 
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The  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  hav- 
ing, this  year,  made  a  new  regulation  for  ad- 
anitting  foreigners  into  their  fotiety,  Mr. 
Kewton  was  immediately  eleded  a  member 
of  that  academy. 

In  1703,  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the 
royal- fociety  ;  in  which  chair  he  fat  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  without  interruption,  till  the  day 
cf  his  death. 

In  1704,  he  publifhed,  at  London,  in  4to, 
his  Optics  :  or,  a  Treatife  of  the  Refieftions, 
Refractions,  Inflexions,  and  Colours  of  Light. 
He  bad  now  at  times  employed  thirty  years  in 
bringing  the  experiments  to  that  degree  of  cer- 
tainty and  exacinefs,  which  alone  could  fatisfy 
himfelf.  In  reality,  this  feems  to  have  been 
his  moll;  favourite  invention. 

In  the  fpeculations  of  infinite  feries  and  flux- 
ions, as  alfo  in  his  demonfiratioriS  of  the 
power  of  gravity  in  prcferving  the  fyftem  of 
the  world,  there  had  been  fome,  tho'  diflant, 
hints  oiven  by  others  before  him  ;  whereas, 
in  the  diuecling  a  ray  ot  light  into  its  tirft  con- 
flituent  particles,  which  tb^n  admitted  of  no 
farther  feparation  ;  in  the  ditcovery  of  the  dif- 
ferent refrangibility  of  thefe  particles  tkus  fe- 
parated,  and  that  thefe  conflituent  rays  had 
each  hi  own  peculiar  colour  inherent  in  it ; 
that  rays  failing  in  the  iame  angle  of  incidence 
have  alternate  fits  of  refleilion  and  refradion; 
thai  bodies  are  rendered  tranfparent  by  the 
miniitenefs  of  their  pores,  and  become  opaque- 

by 
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by  having  them  large  ;  and,  that  the  moft 
tranfparent  body,  by  having  a. great  thinnei's, 
will  become  lefs  pervious  to  the  light  :  in  all 
thefe,  which  made  up  his  New  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours,  he  was  abfolutely  and  en- 
tirely the  lirft  ftarter;  a. id,  as  the  rat5Je£t  is  of 
the  moft:  fubtle  and  delicate  nature,  he  thought 
it  r.eceflary  to  be  himfelf  the  laft  linifher  of  n. 

The  art  of  making  experiments  to  a  certain, 
degree  of  accuracy  is  fir  from  being  a  com- 
mon attainment.  The  moft:  triilng  fa£t  that 
falls  under  our  notice,  is  com.plicated  with  fa 
many  others  which  compofe  or  modify  it,  that 
it  requires  the  utmoft  fagacity  even  to  guefs  at 
the  particular  ingredients  of  fuch  a  compofi- 
tion,  and  the  nicefl  dexterity  to  diftinguifti 
them  from  each  other.  The  faifls  to  be  exa- 
mined muil  be  refolded  into  others,  which  are 
themfelves  compounded  ;  and  fometimes,  if 
we  happen  to  miftake  our  way,  we  are  led  into 
endlefs  and  inextricable  labyrinths.  The  truth 
is,  the  affair  that  chiefly  employed  his  re- 
fearches  for  fo  many  years,  was  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  fubject  of  light  alone  :  on  the 
contrary,  all  that  we  know  of  natural  bodies 
feemcd  to  be  comprehended  in  it ;  he  had 
fouiid  out^  that  there  was  a  mutual  afflion  at 
a  diftance  between  light  and  other  bodies  ; 
by  which  both  the  reflexions  and  refraflions, 
as  well  as  inflections,  of  the  former  were  con- 
ftantly  produced. 

To  afcertain  the  force  and  extent  of  this 

principle  of  adion,    was   what  had  ail  along 
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engaged  his  thoughts  ;  and  what,  after  all, 
by  its  extreme  fubtlety,  efcaped  even  his  moll 
penetrating  fpisit.  However,  though  he  has 
not  made  lb  full  a  difcovery  of  this  principle, 
which  diredls  the  courfe  of  light,  as  he  has  in 
lelation  to  the  power  by  which  the  planets  are 
kept  in  their  courfes  ;  yet  he  gave  the  be  ft 
diredions  poffible  for  fuch  as  might  be  inclined, 
xo  carry  on  the  work;  and  furniihed  matter 
iihundanily  enough  to  animate  them  to  the 
purfuit.  He  has,  indeed,  hereby  opened  a 
way  of  paffing  from  optics  to  an  entire  fyilem 
of"  phyfics;  and,  if  we  look  upon  his  q«ciies, 
as  containing  the  hiltory  of  a  great  man's  fiift 
thoughts,  even  in  that  view  they  mull  be  en- 
tertaining and  curiou.% 

He  was  very  anxicns  that  his  tnie  meaning 
in  them  liiould  be  rightly  underltood  ;  which 
was,  to  furniili  fufficient  motives  for  making 
farther  enquiries  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  not 
to  deJermir.e  any  thing  :  and,  when  Dr. 
x'riend  publifiied  his  Letlures  in  Chymiftry,  a 
i-ew  years  after,  in  explaining  the  phaenomena 
iji'  chymical  experiments,  alTumed  the  attrac- 
ilcn  for  a  principle,  which  in  the  queries  was 
onlv  liartcd  as  a  conjecture,  our  author  com- 
plained of  it  as  an  injury  done  to  him.  Upon 
the  fame  account  it  was,  that  in  the  advertife- 
ment  prefived  to  the  Optics,  he  exprefTed  ade- 
fire  that  his  book  might  not  be  tranflated  inta 
Latin  without  his  confent;  and,  when  Dr, 
Clarke,  who,  to  prevent  others,  immediately 
utd^rtook  itj  with  his  approbation,,  prefented 
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the  manufcript  to  him,  finding  herein  his  fenfe 
accurately  exprefied  in  elegant  language,  he 
was  fo  much  pleafed  with  it,  that  h^  gave  him 
500I.  or   Tool,  for  each  of  his  children. 

Dr.  Clarke's  tranflation  was  printed  at  Lon- 
doo,  in  1706,  4to,  and  our  author  printing  a 
fecond  edition  of  this  book,  with  improve- 
ments, there,  in  1718,  8vo,  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Clarke's  tranflation  was  likewife 
publi{hed  in  17  19,  4:0.  Mr.  Peter  Cofle  tranf- 
lated  it  into  French  from  the  fecond  edition. 

The  firft  edition  of  the  Optics  was  accom- 
panied with  his  Quadrature  of  Curves  by  his 
newanalyfis;  10  which  he  fabjoined,  AnEnu-. 
meration  of  the  Lines  of  th£  Third  Order  : 
loth  contained  under  the  following  title, 
Traftatus  dao  de  Speciebus  &  Magnitudine 
Figurarum  Curvilinearum.  This  was  the  firil 
appearance  in  print  of  his  Method  of  Fluxions. 
It  was  apparently  done  upon  the  plan  of  his 
original  intention  in  1671,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned. He  declined  to  publKh  it  then  on  ac- 
count of  a  controverfy,  and  it  unluckily  proved 
the  occafion  of  drawing  him  into  another  now. 

Tn  1705,  queen  Anne,  in  confideration  of 
his  extraordinary  merit,  conferred  the  honour 
cf  knighthood  upon  him. 

In  1707,  Mr.  Whifton,  by  our  author's 
permiflion,  publifhed  his  Algebraical  Ledures 
under  this  title  :  Arithmelica  Univerfalis,  five 
de  Compofitione  &  Refolutione  Arithmeticas 
Liber  ;  and  it  was  put  into  Englifli  by  Mr. 
Ralphfon  from  this  edition, 

C  s  Sii' 
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Sir  Ifaac  printed  a  fecond  edition,  With  im- 
provements, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Machin,. 
profeiTor  of  aflronomy  at  Grelham-coUege,  and 
Secretary  to  the  royal- fociety. 

This  work  was  another  fpecimen  of  the  vaft 
depth  of  our  author's  genius.  Dr.  Pemberton 
tells  us,  that  he  called  this  treatife  by  the  name 
of  Univerfal  Arithmetic,  in  oppofition  to  the 
injudicious  title  of  Geometry,  which  Des 
Caites  had  given  to  the  treatife;  wherein  he 
ilievvs  feow  the  geometer  may  affiil  his  inven* 
tion  by  fuch  kind  of  computations. 

Mr.  s'Gravefande  obferves,  that  the  ablefl 
mathem.aticians  of  the  laft  age  did  not  difdain 
to  write  notes  on  the  Geometry  of  Des  Cartes  | 
**  and  furely,"  continues  he,  '•  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's Arithmetic  no  lefs  deferves  that  honour: 
and,  to  excite  fome  ikilful  hands  to  undertake 
that  work,,  as  well  as  to  fliew  the  neceffity  of 
it,  he  gave  a  fpecimen  in  the  explication  of 
two  palTages,  which,  however,,  are  not  the 
moil  difficult  in  that  book.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Maclaurin  dying  in  the  year  1745,  ^^^^  ^ 
treatife  which  was  defigned  for  a  commentary 
upon  it. 

In  171 1,  our  author's  Analyfis  per  Quanti- 
tatum  Series,  Fluxiones  &  Differentias  cum 
Enumeratione  Linearum  Tertii  Ordinis,  was 
publiflied  at  London,  in  410,  by  William 
Jones,  efq.  F.  R.  S.  who  met  with  a  copy  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  pieces  among  the  papers  of 
Mn  John  Coliiiis,  to  whom,  as  already  men- 
tioned 
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tioiied,  it  had  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Bar- 
row in  1669,  But  the  invention  of  approxi- 
mating per  difFerentias,  or  the  method  of" draw- 
ing a  geometrical  curve  of  the  parabolic  kind 
through  any  number  of  points,  though  found 
out  by  our  author  long  before,  and  reckoned 
by  himfelf  to  be  one  of  his  rareil  difcoveries, 
yet  had  not  been  communicated  by  him  till 
this  time. 

The  publication  of  this  book  was  occafioned 
by  the  difpute  about  the  invention  of  the  me- 
thod of  fluxions,  which  likevvife  gave  birth 
to  the  follov^'ing  work,  that  was  undertaken 
by  the  confent  of  Sir  Ifaac,  and  printed  the 
next  year  at  London,  in  410,  containing  a  col~ 
kclion  of  fevt  ral  letters  by  Sir  liaac  and  others, 
in  relation  to  that  controverfy,  under  this  title; 
Commercium  Epifloiicum  D,  Johannis  Col- 
lins &  aliorum,  de  Analyii  promota,  jufTu  So- 
cietatis  Regia;  in  lucem  editum. 
,  111  171.4,  IMr-  Humphrey  Ditton  and  Mr. 
"William  Whiiion,  having  propofed  and  pub- 
lilhed,  a  new  method  of  diicovering  the  longi- 
tude, at  fea  by  fignals,  it  was  laid  before  the 
Ijoufe  of  commons  to  procure  their  encourage- 
nient :  upon  which  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  the  matter  into  confideration  ;  who, 
fending  to  Sir  Ilaaa  Newton  for  his  opinion, 
he  immediately  drew  up  tne  following  paper, 
v;hich  was  delivered  to  the  cominiuee  on  *thc 
^£ond  of  June, 

C  6  <»  For 
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**  For  determining  the  Longitude  at  fea' 
there  have  been  feveral  projefts,  true  in  theory 
but  difHcult  to  execute. 

*'  I.  One  is  by  a  watch  to  keep  time  exadl- 
ly  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  motion  of  a  fliip, 
the  variation  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  or  dry, 
and  the  diiFerence  of  gravity  in  different  lati- 
tudes, fuch  a  watch  hath  not  yet  been  made. 

**  IL  Another  is  by  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's 
fateliites  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  length  of  te- 
lefcope?  neceffary  to  obferve  them,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  a  flilp  at  fea,  thofe  eclipfes  cannot  yet 
be  there  ebferved. 

*♦  lir.  A  third  is,  by  the  place  of  the  moon  ; 
but  her  theory  is  not  yet  exadl  enough  for  that 
purpofe  ;  it  is  exa^ft  enough  to  determine  the 
longitude  within  two  or  three  degrees,  but  not 
within  a  degree. 

*<  JV.  A  fourth  is  Mr.  Ditton's  projeft  j 
and  this  is  rather  for  keeping  an  account  of  the 
Longitude  at  fea,  than  for  finding  it  if  at  any 
timeit  Ihould  be  loft,  as  it  may  eafily  be  in 
cloudy  weather.  How  far  this  is  praflicable, 
and  with  what  charge,  they  that  are  Ikilled  in 
i«a-affairs  are  beft  able  to  judge.  In  failing 
by  this  method,  when  ever  they  are  to  pafs 
over  very  deep  feas,  they  rauft  fail  due  eaft  or 
wefl ;  they  mull:  hrft  fail  into  the  latitude  of 
the  next  place  to  which  they  are  going  beyond 
it,  and  then  keep  dueeaft  or  well  till  they  come 
at  that  plsce. 

«  la 
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"  In  the  three  firft  ways  there  muft  be  a 
watch  regulated  by  a  fpring,  and  redified 
every  vifible  fun-rife  and  fun-fet,  to  tell  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  In  the  fourth  way, 
fuch  a  watch  is  not  necelTary.  In  the  firft  way- 
there  muil  be  two  watches,  this  and  the  other 
above-mentioned.  Jn  any  of  the  three  firft 
ways  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  iind  the  Longi- 
tude within  a  degree,  and  of  much  more  fer- 
vice to  find  it  within  forty  minutes,  or  half  a 
degree  if  it  may  ;  and  thefuccefs  may  deferve 
rewards  accordingly. 

*'  In  the  fourth  waVj  it  is  eafier  to  enable 
feamen  to  know  their  dirtance  and  bearing  from 
the  fhore,  forty,  fixty,  or  eighty  miles  off, 
than  to  crofs  the  feas  •,  and  fome  part  of  the 
reward  may  be  given,  when  the  firft  is  per- 
formed on  the  coaft  of  Great-Britain,  for  ih« 
fafety  of  fhips  coming  home;  and  the  reft  v^hen 
feamen  fhall  be  enabled  to  fail  to  an  ailigned 
remote  harbour  without  lofmg  their  Longi- 
tude, if  it  may  be." 

Upon  this  opinion  the  houfe  of  commons 
threw  afide  the  petition. 

In  17  15,  Mr.  Leibnitz  intending  to  bring 
the  world  more  eafily  into  a  belief,  that  Sir 
Ifaac  had  taken  the  method  of  fluxions  from 
his  differential  method  ;  thought  to  foil  his 
mathematical  {kill  by  the  famous  problem  of 
the  trajeftories,  which  he  therefore  propofed 
to  the  Englifn  by  way  of  challenge.  But  the 
foltttion  of  ihis,  though  it  was  the  xnoft  diffi- 
cult 
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cult  propofition  his  antagoniil  could  think  of, 
after  a  great  deal  of" fludy,  and,  indeed,  might 
pafs  for  a  confiderable  performance  in  another, 
yet  was  it  hr.rdly  any  more  than  an  amufement 
to  Sir  Ifaac.  He  received  ihe  problem  at  four" 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  Mint;  and,  though  he  was  extremely 
fatigced  with  bufinefs,  yet  he  finifhed  the  fo- 
lution  ot  it  before  he  went  to  bed. 

As  Mr.  Leibnitz  was  privy- counfellor  of 
juftice  to  the  eledor  of  Hanover,  when  that 
prince  was  raifed  to  the  Britiih  throne,  Sir 
Jfaac  came  to  be  taken  particular  notice  of  at 
court ;  and  it  was  for  the  imiiiediate  fatisfac- 
tion  of  king  George  L  that  he  was  prevailed 
with  to  put  the  lall  hand  to  the  difputs  about 
the  invention  of  fluxions. 

In  this  court,  the  princefs  of  Wales,  after- 
wards qdeen-confort  to  his  late  majcft^,  king 
George  II.  happened  to  have  a  curirfity, 
which  led  her  particniariy  to  look  into  phiiofo- 
phical  enquiries.  No  fooner,  therefore,  was 
Ihe  informed  of  our  author's  firmnefs  to  the 
houfe  of  Hanover,  than  (he  engaged  kis  ^on- 
verfation,  v/iiich  prefe^Jtly  endeared  him  to 
her.  Here  fhe  found,  i a  every  difKcu't} ,  that 
full  fatisfaclion  which  ihe  rad  in  vain  fought 
for  eilewhere ;  and  her  highnefs  wa^  oi-.n 
heard  to  declare  in  pubiiCs  thai  fhe  thought 
herfelt  happy  in  coming  into  the  world  at  a 
jundure  uf  time  which  put  it  in  her  power  to 
converle  with  him,. 

AnaoBgll 
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Amongft  other  tkings,  Sir  Ifaac  one  day  ac- 
quainted her  highnefs  with  his  thoughts  upon 
ibme  points  of  chronology,  and  cominunicated 
to  her  what  he  had  formerly  wrote  purely  for 
his  own  amufement  upon  that  fubjed.  But  the 
plan  appeared  to  be  fo  unexpededly  new  and 
ingenious,  that  fhe  could  not  befatisfied  till  he 
promifed  her  to  compleat  a  work  llie  found  fo 
happily  begun. 

Not  long  after,  about  the  year  1718,  the- 
princefs  begged  fhe  might  have  a  copy  of  tliefe 
papers.  Sir  Ifaac  reprefented  to  her  highnefs 
that  they  lay  very  confafed  ;  and,  befides, 
what  he  had  written  therein  was  imperfeCl  ; 
but,  in  a  few  days,  he  could  draw  up  an  ab- 
liradl  thereof,  if  it  might  be  kept  fecret. 
Some  time  after  he  had  done  this  and  pre- 
fented  it,  fhe  defired  that  Signior  Conti,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  then  in  England,  might 
have  a  copy  of  it.  This  was  a  requtft  wii-icli 
could  not  be  denied,  efpeciallv  as  the  condition 
of  fecrefy  was  readily  promifed. 

Notwithftanding  this  promiie,  the  abbe,, 
who,  during  his  ftay  in  England,  had  always 
affedled  to  Ihew  a  particular  friendihip  for  Sir 
Ifaac,  no  fooner  got  crofs  the  water  into  France 
but  he  difperfed  copies  of  it ;  got  an  antiquary: 
to  tranflate  it  into  French  ;  and,  moreover,  to 
write  a  confutation  of  it.  This  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  1725  ;  after  which,  a  copy  of  the 
tranllation  only,  without  the  remarks,  under 
this  title,  Abrege   de  Chronologic  de  M.  le 

Chevalier 
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Chevalier  Newton,  fait  par  lui  mefme  S:  Cra» 
duit  fur  le  manufcript  Anglois,  was  delivered, 
as  a  prefent,  from  the  bookfeller  that  printed 
it  to  our  author,  in  order  to  obtain  his  confent 
to  the  publication ;  which,  though  exprefly 
denied  by  him,  yet  the  whole  vv'as  publiftied 
not  long  after  in  the  fame  year. 

Upon  this,  Sir  Ifaac  publiilied,  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions,  No.  386,  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  315,  Remarks  upon  the  Oblervations  made 
upon  a  Chronological  Index  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, tranflated  into  French  by  the  obfervator, 
and  publifhed  at  Paris. 

Some  few  years  before  this,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  our  author  v^'as  feized  with  'an 
incontinence  of  urine,  thought  to  proceed 
from  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  judged  to 
be  incurable  :  however,  by  the  help  of  a  llrifl 
regimen,  and  other  precautions,  which  till  then 
he  never  had  occafion  for,  he  procured  great 
intervals  of  eafe  during  the  live  remaining 
years  of  his  life  ;  yet  he  was  not  free  from 
fome  fevere  paroxyfms,  which  even  occafioned 
large  drops  of  fweat  to  run  down  his  face. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  he  never  was  feen  to 
utter  the  leaft  complaint,  nor  exprefs  the  leall 
impatience  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  had  a  moment's 
eafe,  he  would  fmile  and  talk  with  his  ufual 
chearfulnefs.  Till  this  time  he  had  always 
read  and  writ  feveral  hours  in  a  day,  but  he 
was  now  obliged  to  rely  upon  Mr.  Conduit  for 
the  difcharge  of  his  office  in  the  Mint, 

On 
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On  Saturday  morning,  March  18,  1726-7, 
he  read  the  news-papers,  and  difcourfed  a  long 
time  with  Dr.  Mead,  his  phyfician,  having 
then  the  perfed  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes  and  his  un- 
derilanding ;  but  that  night  he  entirely  lofl 
them  all  ;  and  not  recovering  them  after,  he 
died  on  the  Monday  following,  which  was  the 
twentieth  of  March,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

His  body  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalem-cham- 
ber,  and,  on  the  twenty- eighth  of  March, 
was  conveyed  into  VVeftminlkr-abbey,  the 
lord- chancellor,  the  dukes  of  Montrofe  and 
Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Siiffex, 
and  Macclesticld  holding  up  the  pail.  The 
corpfe  was  interred  jud  at  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  on  the  left  hand,  v.'here  a  rich  monu- 
ment is  erecled  to  his  memory,  with  a  fuitable 
inlcription  upon  it,  which  well  deferves  a 
place  here,  and  is  as  follows : 

H.  S.  E. 

Ifaacus  Newton,    Eques  Auratus, 

Qai  animi  vi  prope  divina. 

Pknetaruni  moir.s,  figuras, 

Cometarum  feniitas,  Oceanique  ^ftus. 

Sua  mathefi  facem  prseferente. 

Primus  demonllravit. 

Radiorum  lucis  diiTimilitudines, 

Colorumque  indenafcentium  proprietates, 

Qiias  nemoanteavel  fufpicatus  erat,  preveftiga- 

vit.  ^ 

Nature 
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Naturse,  Antlquitati?,  S.  ScripturcE, 

Sedulijs,  fagax,  fidus  interpres, 

Del  Opt.  Max.  majelUtern  philofophiaafTeruit, 

Evangelii  fimplicitatem  moribus  expreflit. 

>Sibi  gratulentur  mortales,  tale  tantumque  exi- 
.  tiire 

HUMANI  GENEi^IS  DECUS. 

Natu«  XXV.  Decemb.  MDCXLII-  Obiit.  xxr 

March,  MDCCXXVI. 

.  As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  middling  fta- 
ture,  and  fomewhat  indined  to  be  fat  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  His  countenance  was 
pleafing  and  venerable  at  the  fame  time,  efpe- 
cially  when  he  took  off  his  peruke,  and  fhewed 
his  white  hair,  which  was  pretty  thick.  He 
lofi:  but  one  tooth,  and  never  made  ufe  of  fpec-- 
tacles  during  his  v/ hole  life  ;  which,  perhaps, 
might  be  the  ground  for  Mr.  Fontenelle*s  fay- 
ing, in  a  kind  of  panegyric,  that  he  had  a  very 
lively  and  piercing  eye.  For  blfiiop  Atter- 
bury,  who  feems  to  haveobfervcd  it  more  cri- 
tically, afiares  us,  that, 

**  This  did  not  belong  to  him,  at  lead  not 
for  twenty  years  paft,  about  which  time,"  fays 
the  bifhop,  "  I  became  acquainted  with  him. 
Indeed,  in  the  whole  air  of  his  face  and  make, 
there  was  nothing  of  that  penetrating  fagacity 
which  appears  in  his  compofitions  ;  he  had 
fomething  rather  languid  in  his  look  and  man- 
ner. 
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ner,  which  did  not  raife  any  great  expedation 
i-n  thofe  who  did  not  know  him." 

In  viewing  the  chara(5ler  of  his  genius,  we 
■mull  turn  to  the  nature  of  his  inventions,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  opened  his  way  to 
theiD.  Of  thefe  we  have  given  an  account  at 
the  feveral  ilages  of  his  life  when. the  difco- 
veries  were  made  by  him.  'i'he  mark  that 
feems  moft  of  all  to  diftinguifh  it  is  this,  That 
he  himfelf  was  the  trueil  judge,  and  made  the 
jurteii  eflimation  of  it. 

One  day,  when  one  of  his  friends  had  faid 
fome  handforae  things  of  his  extraordinary  ta« 
lents.  Sir  Ifaac,  in  an  eafy  and  unaffei\ed  way 
aiTured  him,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was 
fenfible,  tliat,  whatever  he  had  cone  worth 
notice,  was  owing  to  a  patience  of  thought, 
rather  than  any  extraordinary  fagacity  which 
he  v,'as  endowed  with  above  other  men.  *'  I 
keep  the  fabjecl  conftantly  before.,  and  wait  till 
the  firfl  dawnings  open  flowly,  by  little  and 
little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light.'*  And 
hence  we  are  able  to  give  a  very  natural  ac- 
count of  that  un-tifual  kind  of  horror  which  he 
had  for  all  difputes  upon  thefe  points  ;  a 
lleady,  unbroken  attention  was  his  peculiar 
felicity  ;  he  knew  it,  and  he  knew  the  value 
of  it. 

In  fuch  a  fituation  of  mind,  controverfy 
mufb  needs  be  looked  upon  as  his  bane.  How- 
lever,  he  was  at  a  great:  cidance  from  being 
fteeped  in  philoibphy  :  on    the   contrary,  he 

could 
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could  lay  afide  his  thoughts,  though  engaged 
in  the  moft  intricate  refearches,  when  his  other 
affairs  required  his  attendance  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  he  had  leifure,  refume  the  fubjeft  at  the 
point  where  he  left  off.  This  he  feems  to 
have  done,  not  fo  much  by  any  extraordinary 
flrength  of  memory,  as  by  the  force  of  his  in- 
ventive faculty,  to  which  every  thing  opened 
itfelf  again  with  eafe,  if  nothing  intervened  to 
ruffle  him.  . 

The  readinefs  of  his  invention  made  him 
not  think  of  putting  his  memory  much  to  the 
trial;  but  this  was  the  ofr'i>pring  of  a  vigorous 
intenfenefs  of  thought,  out  of  which  he  was 
but  a  common  man.  He  fpent,  therefore,  the 
prime  of  his  age  in  thefe  abftrufe  refearches, 
when  his  fituation  in  a  college  gave  him  lei- 
fure, and  even  while  fludy  was  his  proper  pro- 
feffion  :  but,  as  foon  as  he  was  removed  to 
the  Mint,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the 
bufmefs  of  that  office  ;  and  fo  far  r^uitted  ma- 
thematics and  philofophy,  as  not  to  engage  in 
any  new  purfuits  of  either  kind  afterwards. 

Dr.  Peniberton  tells  us,  that  he  found  Sir 
Ifaac  had  read  fewer  of  the  modern  mathema- 
ticians than  one  could  have  expe(fled ;  but  his 
own  prodigious  invention  readily  fupp'ied  him 
with  what  lie  might  have  occafion  for  in  any 
fubjecfl  he  undertook.  He  often  cenlured  the 
handling  geometrical  fubjedls  by  algebraic  cal- 
c-ulations ;  and  frequently  praifed  Slufius,  Bar- 
row, and  Kuygens,  for  not  being  influenced 
by  the  bad  talle  which  then  began  to  prevail. 

He 
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He  ufed  to  commend  the  laudable  attempt  of 
Hugo  de  Omerique,  to  reftore  the  antientana- 
lyfis,  and  very  much  efteemed  ApoUonius's 
book  De  Se^Stione  Rationis,  for  giving  us  a 
clearer  notion  of  that  analyfis  than  we  had  be- 
fore. He  particularly  recommended  Huy- 
gens's  (lile  and  manner,  as  being,  he  thought, 
the  moll  elegant  of  any  mathematical  writer  of 
modern  times,  and. the  mod  jufl:  imitator  of  the 
antients ;  of  whofe  taite  and  form  of  demonftra- 
tion  Sir  Ifaac  always  profefled  himfelf  a  great 
admirer. 

Dr.  Pemberton  likewife  obferves,  that  his 
memory,  indeed,  was  much  decayed  in  the 
lad  years  of  his  life  ;  yet  the  common  diC 
courfe,  that  he  did  not  then  underiland  his 
own  works,  was  entirely  groundlefs.  This 
opinion  might  perhaps  arife  from  his  not  be- 
ing always  ready  to  fpeak  on  thefe  fubjeds 
whenii  might  be  expededhe  iliould.  But  this 
the  dodor  imputes  to  an  abfence  commonly 
feen  in  great  geniufes. 

'*  Inventors,"  fays  he,  "  Teem  to  treafureup 
in  their  minds  what  they  have  found  out,  after 
another  manner  than  thofe  do  the  fame  things 
who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The 
former,  when  they  have  occafion  to  produce 
their  knowledge,  are  obliged,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  immediately  to  invelHgate  part  of  what 
they  want ;  for  this,  as  they  are  not  equally 
fit  at  all  times,  fo  it  has  often  happened,  that 
fitch  as  retain' things  chiefly  by  means  of  a 

very 
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very  flrong  memory,  have  appeared  ofF  hand 
more  expert  than  even  the  diicoverers  them- 
felves." 

Add  to  this,  what,  in  regard  to  firicl  truth, 
muft  not  be  fuppreffed,  that  the  behaviour  of 
Mr,  Leibnitz  particularly,  as  well  as  of  the 
Abbe  Conti,  not  to  mention  feme  others, 
had  given  that  caution  v./hich  was  innate  to 
him  fuch  a  referve,  as  ieemed  to  border  upon 
the  rafpicious.  However,  this  referve,  no 
doubt,  was  at  Tome  of  thefe  times  the  genuine 
•cfreft  of  his  native  rpodelly  ;  which,  in  palling 
to  contemplate  the  character  of  his  mind,  ap- 
pears to  lland  foremoil  in  his  com.pcfition,  and 
was,  in  truth,  greater  than  can  eafiiy  be  ima- 
gined, or  will  be  readily  believed ;  yet  it  al- 
ways continued  fo,  without  any  alteration,  tho* 
the  wliole  world,  lays  Mr.  deFontenelle,  con- 
fpiicd  again  ft  it. 

In  his  difpute  with  Mr.  Leibnitz,  he  even 
fhewed  a  great  meeknefs  of  difpoution  ;  how- 
ever, he  was  very  far  fpom  being  infenfible, 
both  of  the  injurious  prefumption  and  mean 
chicanery  of  his  envious  competitor;  and  un- 
doubtedly took  the  beii  merhod  of  foiling  him., 
by  refufing  to  feed  his  vanity  with  a  verbal 
conteft,  but  fubduing  his  infolence  with  in- 
flexible fads. 

When  he  was  twenty- feven  years  of  age,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
entering  upon  his  travels  ;  where,  in  giving 
rules  for  his  friend's  condu^l,  he  has  in  fome 

meafure 
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meafure  defcribed  his  own.  This  young  gen- 
tleman was  Francis  Afton,  efq.  and  the  letter 
he  fent  him  was  as  follows. 


"  Trinity-ccllege,  Cambridge, 
May  18,    1669. 
<•'  S  I  R, 

"  Since  in  your  letter  you  give  me  fomuch 
Jiberty  of  fending  my  judgment  about  what 
may  be  to  your  advantage  in  travelling,  I  fhall 
do  it  more  freely  than  perhaps  otherwife  would 
have  been  decent.  Firft,  then,  I  will  lay 
down  fome  general  rules  ;  moft  of  which,  I 
believe,  you  have  confidered  already  ;  but,  if 
any  of  them  be  new  to  yoc,  they  may  excufe 
the  reft;  if  none  at  all,  yet  is  my  punilhment 
more  in  writing  than  yours  in  reading. 

*'  V/hen  you  come  into  any  frefh  company, 

**  J.  Obferve  theL-  humours. 

*'  II.  Secondly,  fuit  your  own  carriage 
thereto  ;  by  which  infinuation  you  will  make 
their  converfe  more  free  and  open. 

*'  III-  Let  your  difcourfe  be  more  in  queries 
and  doubtings,  than  peremptory  aflertions  or 
difputings ;  it  being  rauch  the  dtfign  of  tra- 
vellers to  learn,  not  to  teach.  Befides,  it 
will  perfuade  your  acquaintance  that  you  have 
the  greater  elkem  of  them,  and  fo  make  them 
more  ready  to  cominunicate  what  they  know 
to  you  ^    whereas,   rodiing  fooner  occalions 

dif. 
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difrefped  and  quarrels  than  peremptorinefs. 
You  will  find  little  or  no  advantage  in  feem- 
ing  wifer,  or  much  more  ignorant,  than  your 
company. 

*'  IV.  Seldom  difcommend  any  thing, 
though  never  fo  bad  -,  or  doe  it  but  mode- 
rately, leaft  you  bee  unexpededly  forced  to  an 
unhandfom  retraftion.  It  is  faf'er  tocommen4 
any  thing  more  than  it  deferves,  than  to  dif- 
commend a  thing  fo  much  as  it  deferves  :  for 
commendations  meet  not  foe  often  with  oppo- 
fitions,  or  at  leaft  are  not  ufually  fo  ill  refented 
by  men  that  think  other  wife,  as  difcemmenda- 
tions  -J  and  you  will  infinuate  into  mens  favour 
by  nothing  fooner  than  feeming  to  approve 
and  commend  what  they  like  ^  but  beware  of 
doing  it  by  a  comparifon. 

'-  V.  If  you  bee  affronted,  it  is  better,  in 
2  forraine  country,  to  pafs  it  by  in  filence,  and 
with  ajeft,  tho'  vi'ith  fome  difhonour,  than  to 
endeavour  revenge  ;  for,  in  the  firftcafe,  your 
credit's  ne'er  the  worfe,  when  you  return  into 
England,  or  come  into  other  company,  that 
have  not  heard  of  the  quarrell.  But,  in  the 
fecond  cafe,  you  may  beare  the  marks  of  the 
quarrell  while  you  live,  if  you  outlive  it  at  all. 
But,  if  you  find  yourfelf  unavoidably  en- 
gaged, 'tis  beft,  I  think,  if  you  can  command 
your  pafiion  and  language,  to  keep  them 
pretty  eavenly,  at  fome  certain  moderate 
pitch,  not  much  hightning  them  to  exafperate 
your  adverfary,  or  provoke  his  friends,  nor 
letting  them  grow   over   much  dejeded,  to 
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make  him  infult.  In  a  word,  if  you  can  keep 
reafon  above  paffion,  that  and  watchfulncfie 
will  bee  your  beft  defendants.  To  which  pur- 
pofe  you  may  confider,  that,  tho'  fuch  excufes 
as  this,  *  He  provokt  mee  foe  much,  I  could 
not  forbear,'  may  pafs  among  friends,  yet 
amongft  Arangers  they  are  infignificant,  and 
only  argac  a  traveller's  v/eaknelTe. 

'*  To  thefe  I  may  add  fome  general  heads 
for  inquirys  or  obfervations,  fuch  as  at  pre- 
fent  I  can  think  on.     As, 

*'  I.  To  obferve  the  policys,  wealth,  and 
^ate-affairs  of  nations,  fo  far  as  a  folitary  tra- 
veller may  conveniently  doe. 

**  If.  Their  impofitions  upon  -all  ihrts  of 
people,  trade,  or  commoditys,  tliat  are  re- 
Hiarkable. 

**  111.  Their  Jaws  and  cuiioinis,  how  far 
they  difrer  from  ours, 

**  IV.  Their  trades  and  arts,  wherein  they 
'excell,  or  come  fhort  of  us  in  England". 

**  V.  Such  fortifications  as  you -meet  with, 
their  faihion,  ftrength,  and  advantage,  or  de- 
' fence  ;  'and  other  fuch  military  affairs  as  are 
confiderable. 

**  \T.  The  power  and  refpeft  belonging  to 
their  degrees  of  nobility,  or  magilkacy. 

"  VII.  It  will  not  be  time  mifpent  to  mabe 
a  catalogue  of  the  names  and  excellencys  of 
thofe  men  that  are  moit^wife,  leariwdj  or 
efleemed  in  any  nation. 

Vol.  XI.  D  *'  VI 11, 
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"  VIII.  Obferve  the  mechanifme  and  man- 
ner of  guiding  fhips. 

"  Oblerve  the  produda  of  nature  in  feveral 
places,  efpecially  in  mines,  with  the  circum- 
llances  of  mining,  and  of  extrading  metals, 
or  minerals,  out  of  their  oare,  and  of  refining 
them  ;  and,  if  you  meet  with  any  tranfmuta- 
tions  out  of  their  own  fpecies  into  another 
(^s  out  of  iion  into  copper,  out  of  any  me- 
tall  into  quickfilver,  out  of  one  fait  into  ano- 
ther, or  "into  an  infipid  body,  Sec.)  thofe, 
above  all,  will  be  worth  your  noting,  being 
the  mod  luciferous,  and  many  times  luciferous 
experiments  too  in  philofophy. 

*•■  X.  The  prices  of  diet  and  other  things. 

And, 

*'  XL  The  ilaple  commodity  of  places. 

«'  Thefe  generals,  fuch  at  prefent  as  I 
could  think  of,  if  they  will  ferve  for  nothing 
clfe,  yet  they  may  afiiit  you  in  drawing  up  a 
modell  to  regulate  your  travells  by.  As  for 
particulars,  thefe  that  follow  are  all  that  I 
now  can  think  of :  viz. 

**  I.  Whether,  at  Semnitium,  in  Hungary, 
(where  there  are  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron, 
vitriol,  antimony,  &c.)  they  change  iron  into 
copper  by  diflblving  it  in  a  vitriolate  water, 
which  they  find  in  cavitys  of  rocks  in  the 
the  mines,  and  then  melting  the  flimy  folu- 
tion  in  a  ftrong  fire,  which  in  the  cooling 
©roves  copper.   The  like  is  faid  to  be  done  in 

other 
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other  places,  which  I  cannot  now  remember  » 
perhaps  too  it  may  be  done  in  Italy  ;  for, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  agone,  there  was 
a  certain  vitrioll  came  from  thence,  called 
Roman  vitrioll,  but  of  a  nobler  virtue  thaa 
that  which  is  now  called  by  that  name;  which 
vitrioll  is  not  now  to  be  gotten,  becaufe,  per- 
haps, they  make  a  greater  gain  by  fr.me  fuch 
trick  as  turning  iron  into  copper  with  it,  than 
by  felling  it. 

**  11.  Whether,  in  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 
Bohemia,  near  the  town  of  Fiia,  or  8t  th-e 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  nearSileila,  there  bee 
rivers  whofe  waters  are  impregnated  with  gold  ; 
perhaps,  the  gold  being  difTolved  by  fome  ror^ 
rofive  waters,  like  aqua  regis,  and  the  folu- 
tion  carried  along  with  the  (Ireame  that  runs 
through  the  mines.  And,  Whether  the  prac- 
tife  of  laying  mercury  in  tke  rivers  till  it  be 
ting^ed  Vt-ith  gold,  and  then  flraining  the  mer- 
cury through  leather  that  the  gold  may  flay 
behind,  be  a  fecret  yet,  or  openly  praclifed. 

*'  in.  There  is  newly  contrived  in  Hol- 
land, a  mill  to  grind  glalTes  plane  withall,  and 
I  think  poliihing  them  too;  perhaps  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  iee  it. 

**  IV.  There  is  in  Holland,  one  —  Borry, 
who  fome  years  fince  was  impiifoned  by  the 
pope,  in  order  to  have  extorted  from  him  fe- 
crets,  as  I  am  told,  of  great  worth,  both  as 
to  medicine  and  profit  ;  but  he  efcapcd  into 
Holland,  where  they  ui'ually  granted  him  a 
guard.  I  think  he  ufually  goes  cloathed  In 
D  2       J  gieen. 
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green.     Pray  inquire  v  r-,..  can  of  him, 

-and  whether  hit  in,  en.  ..  l,  ?h)  prb.fit  to  tlie 
Dutch.  You  may  inibim  ^youiKi. 'whether 
the  Dutch  have  an^  tricl<3  to  keep  their  fhips 
from  being  all  worm  eaten  in  their  vovkges  tb 
the  Indies.  Whether  pendulum  clocks  do  any 
fervice  in  finding  out  the  longitude,    d^c. 

*'  r  am  weary,  and  I  fliall  not  jflay  to  part 
with  a  long  compliment,  only  I  wiOi  you  a 
good  journey,    iand  God  be  with  you. 

"  K  Newton. 

*■*  Pray  let  us  hear  from  you  in  your  travells, 
I  have  given  your  two  books  to  Dr.  Ar- 
rowfmith." 

He  never  talked  either  of  himfelfor  others, 
nor  ever  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give 
■the  moft  malicious  ctn:urers  the  leaft  occafion 
even  to  fufped  him  of  vanity.  He  was  can- 
did and  affable,  and  always  put  himfcif  upon 
a  level  with  his  company.  He  never  thought 
either  his  merit  or  reputation  fufEcient  tojex- 
cufe  him  from  any  of  the  common  offices  of 
focial  life.  No  fmgularities,  either  natural 
or  afFefted,  diftinguiOied  him  from  other 
men. 

Though  he  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
church  of  England,  he  was  averfe  to  the 
perfecution  of  the  nonconformifts.  He  judged 
«f  men  by  thdr  manners;   and  the  true  fchif- 

matics, 
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matlcs,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  vicious^  and 
tjhe  wicked.  Not  that  he  confined  his  princi- 
ples to  natural  religion,  for  he  wa^  thoroughly,^ 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and, 
amidfl  the  great  variety  of  books  ^hich  he. 
had  conl^antly  before  him,  that  which  he, 
fludied  with  the  greateft  application  was  the. 
Bible. 

He  did  not  negle£l  the  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good,  which  the  revenues  of  his  patrimo- 
ny, and  a  profitable  employment,  improved 
by  a  prudent  ceconomy,  put  into  his  power^ 
When  decency  upon  any  occafion  required  ex- 
pence  and  Ihew,  he  was  magnificent  without 
grudging  it,  and  with  a  very  good  grace,  Ac 
other  time*,  that  pomp,  which  feeras  great  to 
low  minds  only,  was  utterly  retrenched,  and 
the  expence  referved  for  better  ufes. 

He  never  married,  and,  perhaps,  he  never 
had  leifure  to  think  of  it.  I3eing  immerfed  in 
profound  ftudies  during  the  prime  of  his  age, 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  an  employment  of 
great  iniportance,  and  even  quite  taken  up 
with  the*  company  which  his  merit  drew^  to 
him,  he  vyas  not  fentible  of  any  vacancy  in  life, 
nor  of  the  want  of  a  companion  at  home.-— 
He  left  tvvo  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds  at  his 
death,  but  made  no  will  ;  which'  Mr.  Fonte- 
nelle  tells  us  was,  becaufe  he  thought  a  legacy 
was  no  gift. 

After   Sir  Ifaac's  death,    there  were  found 

among  his  papers  feveral  difcourfes  upon  the 
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fnbjeclb  of  Antiquity,  Hiftory,  Divinity,  Chy- 

jiiiiL-y,  and  Mathematics. Some  of  thefe 

have  been  publifned  Eeiides  thofe  al- 
ready liieiuioned,  in  1727,  there  appeared  a 
taoje  of  the  afiays  of  foreign  coins,  drawn  up 
b)  him,  and  publiiLed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Ar- 
buthriCl's  book  on  that  fubje»rt.  And  the  next 
year  came  abroad  his  Chronolcgy,  Uhder  this 
title  :  The  Chronology  of  Antient  Kingdoms 
amended  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Short  Chro- 
nicle, from  the  firft  Memory  of  Things  in  Eu- 
rope, to  the  Conqueft  of  Perfia  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  By  bir  Ifaac  Newton.  Dedicated 
to  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Conduit. 

In  the  Advertifement  to  this  work,  we  are 
told.  That, 

"  Though  the  Chronology  of  Antient 
Kingdoms  amended  was  writ  by 'the  author 
many  year^  fince,  yet  he  lately  revifed  it,  and 
«<.as  aitually  preparing  it  for  the  prefs  at  the 
tin;e  of  his  death.  But  the  Short  ChronicJe 
was  never  intended  to  be  made  public,  and 
thwiefv>re  was  not  fo  lately  corrected  by  him. 
To  this  the  reader  muil  impute  it,  if  he  fhall 
fiiid  ahy  places  where  the  Short  Chronicle  does 
not  accuiately  agree  with  the  dates  aifig.ied  in 
tiic  larger  piece. 

"  1  he  fixth  chapter  was  not  cop'eJ  out 
wiih  tiie  other  five,  which  makes  it  doubtful 
whctiicr  he  intended  to  print  it  ;  but  beir.g 
found  amoiighis  papers,  and  evidently  appar- 

ing 
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fng  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fame  work,  an<J 
as  fach  abridged  in  the  Short  Chronicle,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  be  added.'' 

Sir  Ifaac,  fpeaking  of  this  work,  in  1725, 
fays,  when  he  lived  at  Cambiidge.  he  ufed 
fometimes  to  refrelh  his  memory  with  Hiftory 
and  Chronology  for  a  while,  when  he  was 
weary  of  ether  ftudies.  Neverthelef?,  there  is 
difplayed  in  this  work,  the  fame  creative  ge- 
nius, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion, 
which  informed  his  'other  refearches.  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  unravel  chaofes,  he  has  thrown 
light  into  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages  of  anti- 
quity, and  fixed  an  uncertain  chronology  ; 
fhewing  himfelf  herein  no  lefs  a  mailer  in  cal- 
culating the  comparative  degrees  of  moral  evi- 
dence, than  he  was  in  applying  the  abfolute 
force  of  mathematical  demonftration.  The 
chain  of  his  argument  is  unavoidably  fometimf  s 
To  long,  that  even  tolerable  good  capacities, 
in  attempting  to  follow  ic,  have,  by  dropping 
fome  of  the  links,  lofl  the  connection,  and 
thence  erroneoufly  concluded  him  miitaken. 

In  the  piece,  as  we  have  it  untiniQied,  there 
are,  perhaps,  a  very  few  frnall  errors  of  little 
confequence,  which,  however,  probably  would 
not  have  efcaped  his  lad  revifal.  But  he  eu;« 
ployed  his  care  upon  the  principal  part;  ar.d 
hts  two  main  arguments,  from  aftronomy  and 
the  courfe  of  nature,  will  always  remain  un- 
lliaken  monuments  of  his  fupreme  abilities 
among  the  beft  judges.  All  forts  of  readers 
D  4  muS 
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muft  find  a  very  agreeable  entertainment,  from 
his  account  of  the  heathen  mythology,  of  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences, 
and  a  variety  of  curious  obfervaticns  of  fe* 
veral.  kinds,  which  he  hai  interfperfed  through- 
out the  whole  work.  The  generous  and  good- 
Ratured  mind,,  in  particular,  mud:  needs  be 
plcafed  to  find  him  lofmg  no  opportunity  of 
inililling  thofe  principles  of  virtue  and  huma- 
nity, which,  by  his  condnft  and  writings, 
appear  to  have  been  always  uppermoU  in  hi? 
heart. 

He  feverely  condemns  all  kind  of  opprelHon 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty  even  to  brute  hearts; 
he  inculcates  mercy,  charity,  and  the  icdi-P 
fpenfible  duty  of  doing  good,  with  the  greaieU 
warmth;  and  ihews,  that  au  abhorrence  of 
idolatry  and  perfecution  was  one  of  the  eajlieft 
lavis  of  the  divine  legiHator  i  that  in  thefe 
things  confilled  the  morality  of  the  firil  ages, 
the  primitive  religion  hoth  of  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians ;  and  that  thefe  ought  to  be  the  Handing 
religion  of  all  nations,  they  being  both  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  fociety. 

This  treatife  raul^  iikewife  be  of  confiderable 
ufe  to  the  divine,  as  it  fets  the  connefticn  of 
facred  and  prophane  hiHory  in  a  new  and 
clearer  light  than  before,  and  furniihes  him 
-With  many  illuHj-aticns  of  feveral  texts  of  fcrip- 
tuie  not  to  be  found  in  the  mcft  celebrated 
commentators. 

After  this,  there  came  out  his  Obfervatlons 
on  the  Projjliecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apoca^ 

lypfe 
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lypfe  of  St.  John.  London,  1733,  qtiarto* 
Though  this  appears  to  be  a  very  untini(hed 
piece,  yet  there  are  feen  feme  Itrokes  in  it 
which  difcover  the  hand  of  its  great  ma(ler. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  fiiewn  the  exad 
duration  of  our  Saviour's  miniHry  upon  earth, 
by  a  ftria  deraonftration  :— A  difRculty  which 
had  mocked  the  efforts  of  the  bell  wits  before 
him. 

In  1734,  Dr.  Berkley,  bifhop  of  Cloyne, 
in  Ireland,  in  a  piece  intitled  The  Anaiyll, 
attacked  his  method  of  Fluxions,  as  being  ob- 
fcure  and  unintelligible  ;  fmce  the  dodrine  of 
moments,  upon  which  it  was  founded,  necef- 
farily  involved  a  notion  of  infinity,  whereof  we 
can  form  no  comprehenfible  or  adequate  idea; 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all 
geometrical  difquifitions.  This  gave  rife  _  to 
a  controverfy,  which  occafioned  the  publication 
of  our  author's  Method  of  Fluxions  and  Ana- 
lylis  by  InHnice  Series. 

The  treatife  being  written  in  Latin  was 
tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  printed  in  17369 
4to.  with  a  perpetual  commentary  by  Mr„ 
John  Colfcn,  fmce  profeilor  of  mathematics  at 
Cambridge;  wherein,  amone  other  things,  he 
inferted  A  Defence  of  the  Method  againft  the 
Obieaionsof  Dr.  Berkley,  The  tafk,  indeed, 
was  not  difficult ;  Sir  Ifaac  was  too  clear- 
figked  not  to  perceive  fuch  objedions,  and 
accordingly  had  fully  obviated  them  before, 
(viz.  in  ichnl.  tofe^.i.  of  his  Principiaj  ..nd 
lejBmH  2,  B,  1 1.)  fo  much  to  the  {&u:-ifa(?tior. 
D  ^  ■        ct 
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of  every  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  reader, 
that  the  great  dufl:  which  had  been  raifed  about 
the  whole  of  his  do(Strine,  muR  be  owing,  as 
has  been  obferved,  either  to  weaknefs  or  fome 
vvorfe  principle. 

Jn  1737,  there  was  printed  an  Englilh 
tranflaticn  of  A  Latin  DifTertation  upon  the  Sa- 
cred Cubit  of  the  Jews  ;  written  by  Sir  Ifaac. 
It  was  found  fubjoined  to  a  work  of  his  not 
finitlicd,  intituled  Lexicon  Prophetkum. 

Laflly,  in  1756,  there  was  publifhed,  m 
Svo,  Four  Letters  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  lo 
Dr.  Bcntky  ;  containing  fome  Arguments  ia 
Proof  of  a  Deity.  Thefe  letters  were  wrote 
in  the  year  1693, 

Dr.  Bentlcy  bad  been  appointed  to  preach 
the  fir  ft  courfe  of  fermcns  of  Mr.  Boyle's  lec- 
ture ;  and  being  intent  to  make  the  bfH 
figure  he  could  on  that  occafion,  he  applied  td 
oar  author  for  the  folution  of  a  difficulty 
which  he  had  met  with,  in  an  argument  urged 
by  Lucretius,  to  prove  the  eternity  of  th^ 
world  from  an  hypothecs  of  deriving  the  frame 
of  it,  by  mechatjical  principles,  from  matter 
endued  with  an  innate  principle  of  gravity 
evenly  fpread  through  the  heavens. 

Tlie  hypothefis  being  inconfiftent  with  Sir 
Ifaac's  fyftem  of  the  world,  as  laid  down  and 
and  demonftrated  in  the  Principia,  had  been 
very  little  con£dered  by  him  in  this  applica- 
tion. However,  he  eafily  fatisfied  all  the  doc- 
tor's queries  upon  the  fubjed  with  great  clear- 
nefs;  and  it  xn^y  be  obfrrved,  that,  as  Dr. 

Bentley 
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Bentley  eflabllftied  his  fame  by  thefe  fermons  at 
Boyle's  leftare,  fo  that  happinefs  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  afliftance,  public  and  private, 
which  he  received  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 
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THE    LIFE   OF 

George  Byng. 


GEORGE  BYNG,  afterwards  lord-vif- 
count  Torrington,  was  defcended  from 
an  aritient  family  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He 
v/as  born  in  the  year  1663,  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  went  a  volunteer  into  the  royal  na- 
vy, in,  the  fervice  of  Charles  II.  having  had 
the  king's  letter  given  him  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  duke  of  York. 

In  1681,  upon  the  invitation  of  general 
Kirk,  governor  of  Tangier,  he  quitted  the  fea, 
andferved  as  acaderin  the  grenadiers  of  that 
garrifon,  till,  on  a  vacancy,  which  quickly 
liappened,  the  general,  who  was  always  his 
warm  patron,  made  him  an  enfign  in  his  owft 
company,  and  foon  after  a  lieutenant. 

In  1684,  after  the  demolition  of  Tangier, 
the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  general  of  the  fea  and 
land  forces,  appointed  him  lieutenant  of  the 
Orford;  from  which  time  he  kept  conftantly 
to  the  fea-fervice ;  but  did  not  throw  up  his 
commiffion  as  an  officer  for  feveral  years 
afier. 

In 
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In  the  year  16S5,  he  went  lieutenant  of  his 
majefty's  (James  II.)  Ihip  Phoe -ix  to  the  Eail 
Indies ;  where  engaging  and  boarding  a  Zi- 
ganian  pirate,  who  maintained  a  defperate 
Ight,  moft  of  thofe  who  entered  with  him 
were  flain,  himfeif  dangerouily  wounded,  and 
the  pirate  finking,  he  was  taken  upwithfcarce 
any  remains  of  life. 

In  the  year  1688,  being  firfl:  lieutenant  to 
Sir  John  AHiby,  in  the  fleet  commanded  by 
the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  fitted  out  to  op- 
pofe  the  defigns  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
was  in  a  particular  manner  entrufted  and  em- 
ployed in  the  intrigues  then  carrying  on  among 
the  mod  confiderable  officers  of  the  fleet,  in 
favour  of  that  prince  ;  and  was  the  perfon  en- 
trufled  by  them  to  carry  their  fecret  aflurances 
of  obedience  to  his  highnefs ;  to  whom  be 
was  privately  introduced  at  Sherbourn,  by  ad- 
miral Ruffel,  afterward  earl  of  Orford.  At 
his,  return  to  the  fleet,  the  earl  of  Dartmouth 
fent  him,  with  captain  Aylmer  and  captain 
Haflings,  to  carry  a  meflage  of  fubmiflion  to 
the  prince  at  Windfor,  who  made  him  captain 
of  the  Conftant  Warwick,  a  fourth  rate  man  of 
war. 

In  1690,  he  commanded  the  Hope,  a  third 
rate  ;  and  was  fecond  to  Sir  George  Rooke, 
in  the  battle  off  Beachy. 

In  the  years  1691,  and  1692,  he  was  cap- 
tain of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  ferved  under  ad- 
miral Ruflel,  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet. 
Nor  were  his  merits  concealed  from  that  great 

officer. 
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officer,  for  he  difdnguillied  him  in  a  very  re- 
markable manne*-,  by  promoting  him  to  the 
rank  of  his  fir  it  captair. 

In  1702,  a  war  breaking  out,  he  accepted 
the  command  of  the  NafTan  ;  and  was  at  the 
taking  and  burning  the  fleet  at  Vigo. 

In  the  year  T703,  he  was  made  rear-admi- 
ral of  the  red  by  queen  Anne  ;  and  ferved  ia 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  commanded  by  Sir 
Cloudefly  Shovel;  who  detached  him  with  a 
fquadron  of  five  men  of  \^ar  to  Algiers,  where 
ha  renewed  the  peace  with  that  ,e'">vernnent. 
In  his  return  home,  he  was  in  great  dang'-r  <-S 
being  loft  in  the  great  florm  which  overtook 
him  in  the  channel. 

In  1704,  he  ferved  in  the  gr?.nd  fleet  tent 
into  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  comnand 
of  Sir  Cloude;ly  Shovel,  in  (earch  of  the 
French  fleet ;  and  it  was  he  who  commanded 
the  fquadron  that  attacked  and  cannonaded 
Gibraltar  ;  and,  by  landing  the  ^eamen,  whof6 
valour  was  on  this  occaflon  remarkably  diftin- 
guilhed,  the  place  capitulated  the  third  day. 
He  was  in  the  battle  off  Malaga,  which  fol- 
lowed foon  after;  and,  for  his  behaviour  in 
that  a£tion,  her  majelly  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  knighthood. 

Towardt  "ihe  latter  end  of  this  year,  the 
French  br/ing  two  flrong  fquadrons  in  the 
"Soundings  befides  great  numbers  of  priva- 
teers, v,r)  h  greatly  annoyed  o-ir  trac^e.  Sir 
George  C;ng  failed  the  latter  end  of  January 
from  Pi/mouth,  with  a  fquadron  of  twelve 

meiii 
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men  of  war,  and  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen ; 
and,  after  feeing  the  latter  fafely  out  of  the 
Channel,  he  divided  his  fquadron  to  fuch  ad- 
vantage, that  he  took  twelve  of  their  largeft 
privateers,  in  about  two  months,  together  with 
the  Thetis,  a  French  man  of  war  of  forty 
guns,  and  feven  merchant  fhips,  moll:  of  them 
richly  laden  from  the  Weft-Indies.  This  re* 
markable  fuccefs  gave  fuch  a  blow  to  the 
French  privateers,  that  they  rarely  ventured 
into  the  Channel  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

In  the  year  1705,  he  was  made  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue  ;  and,  upon  the  eledionof  a  new 
parliament,  was  returned  one  of  the  burgefTes 
for  Plymouth  ;  which  place  he  conftantly  after 
reprefented  in  parliament  till  he  was  created  a 
peer- 
In  the   beginning  of  the  year    1797,    Sir 
George  was  ordered  with  a  fquadron  to  AH- 
cant,  with  neceffaries  for  the  army  in  Spain  ; 
and    accordingly   failed   on  the   twentieth    of 
March  :  but,  on  his  arrival  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, he  heard  the  melancholy  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  our  army  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  earl  of  Galway,  who 
fent  to  the  admiral  to  acquaint  him  with   the 
diilrefs  he  was  in  ;  and  defired,  that  whatever 
he  had  brought  for  the  ufc  of  the  army  might 
be  carried  to  Tortofa  in  Catalonia  ;  to  which 
place  his  lord  (hip  intended    to  retreat;  and, 
that,  if  poffible,  he  would  fave  the  fick   and 
wounded  men  at  Denia,  Gandia,  and  Valen- 
cia ; 
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cia  ;  where  it  was  intended  to  embark  every 

thing  that  could  be  got  together. 

This  the  admiral  performed;  and,  having 
fent  the  fick  and  wounded  to  Tortofa,  and 
being  foon  after  joined  by  Sir  Cloudefly  Sho- 
vel, from  Lifbon,  proceeded  together  to  the 
coafi:  of  Italy,  with  a  fleet  of  forty-three  men 
of  war,  and  fifty  tranfports,  to  fecond  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  fiege  of 
Toulon  ;  in  which  Sir  George  ferved  in  the 
fecond  poft  under  Sir  Cloudefly,  and  narrowly 
efcaped  fhipwreck  in  his  return  home,  when 
that  great  oflicer  was  lofl;  for  the  Royal  Anne, 
in  which  Sir  George  carried -his  flag,  was 
within  a  fiiip's  length  of  the  rocks  on  which  Sir 
Cloudefly  llruck  ;  yet  was  providentially  faved 
by  his  own  and  his  ofHcer's  prefence  of  mind, 
who,  in  a  minute's  time  fet  the  fhip's  topfails, 
even  when  one  of  the  rocks  was  under  her 
main  chains. 

In  the  year  1 701,  he  was  made  admiral  of 
the  blue,  and  commanded  the  fquadron  fitted 
out  to  oppofe  theinvafion  intended  to  be  made 
in  Scotland  by  the  pretender,  and  a  French 
army  from  Dunkirk.  This  fquadron  confilled 
of  twenty- four  men  of  war,  with  which  Sir 
George,  and  lord  Purfley,  failed  from  the 
Downs  for  the  French  jcoail,  on  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  February  ;  and,  having  anchored 
in  Gravelin-pils,  Sir  George  went  on  board  a 
fniall  frigate,  and  failed  within  two  miles  of 
the  Flemiih  Road,  and  there  learned  the  num- 
ber and  firength  of  the  enemy's  fhips. 

On 
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On  the  admiral's  anchoring  before  Gravelin, 
the  French  Jaid  afide  their  embarkation;  but, 
upon  exprefs  orders  from  their  court,  wer^ 
obliged  to  refume  it  ;  and,  on  the  fixth  of 
Pvlarch,  adlual'.y  failed  out  of  the  port  of  Dan- 
llirk;  but,  being  taken  fhort  by  contrary 
winds,  came  to  anchor  on  the  eighth,  and  then 
continued  their  voyage. 

Sir  George  had  been  obliged,  at  the  tmQ 
the  French  fleet  failed,  to  come  to  an.  anchor 
under  Dungenefs ;  and,  in  his  return  to  Dun- 
kirk, was  informed  that  the  French  fleet,  was 
failed,  but  whither  could  not  be  known  ;  thc^* 
he  was  peifuaded  they  were  defigned  for  Scot- 
land :  whereupon  it  was  refolved,  in  a  coun* 
ciJ  of  war,  to  purfue  the  enemy  to  the  road  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  accordingly,  having  iirft  de- 
tached rear-admiral  Barker,  with  a  fmall  fqua- 
dron  to  convoy  the  troops  to  Oftend,  the  ad- 
miral profecuted  his  expedition  with  the  reil  of 
the  fleet. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  the  Frenclj 
were  difcovered  in  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh; 
where  they  made  fignals,  but  to  no  purpofe, 
and  then  fteered  a  north-eaft  courfe,  as  if  they 
had  intended  to  have  gone  to  St.  Andrews.-^ 
Sir  George  purfued  them,  and  took  the  Salifr 
bury,  an  Englilh  prize,  then  in  their  fervice, 
with  feveral  perfons  of  great  quality  on  board; 
rnany  land  apd  fea  officers  in  the  French  fervice 
of  very  great  diri:in(fllon;  five  companies  of  the 
regiment  of  Bern,  and  all  the  (hip's  company^ 
confifting  of  three  hundred  men. 

Aftej 
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•  After  this,  Sir  George  finding  it  impoliiUe 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  retoriied  to  L*:ith, 
where  he  coir-inued,  till  advice  was  received  of* 
the  French  being  returned  to  Dunkirk. 

Before  the  admiral  left  Leith  Road,  .the 
lord-pjovoii  and  magillrates  of  Edinburgh,  to 
ihew  their  grateful  fenfe  of  the  important  fer- 
vice  he  had  done  them,  by  thus  drawing  off 
the  French  before  they  had  time  to  land  their 
forces  ;  and  thereby  preferving,  not  only  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  but  even  the  whole  king- 
dom, from  the  fatal  efFefts  of  a  rebellion  ai  d 
invafion,  refolved  to  prefent  him  wib  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  by  fending,  in  their 
name,  Sir  Patrick  Johnfon,  their  late  repre- 
fentative  in  parliament,  with  an  inftrunient 
called  a  burgefs- ticket,  inclofcd  in  a  gold  box, 
having  the  arms  of  the  city  on  the  fide,  and 
thefe  v.ords  engraven  on  the  cover  : 

•♦  The  lord-provoft,  bailifFs,.  and  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh,  did  prefent  thefe  let- 
ters to  burgeoife  Sir  George  Ryng,  admijal  of 
the  blue,  in  gratitude  to  him  lor  delivering 
this  ifland  from  a  foreign  invafion,  and  deteat- 
ing  the  defigns  of  the  French  fieet  at  the  mouiK- 
of  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  the  i  3th  of  Maich, 
1708." 

f    One  would  have   imagined,    that   this  re- 
markable fuccefs  muft  have  fati^fied  every  bo- 
dy;   and,  that,  after  defeating  fo  extraordi- 
nary 
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n^iry  afcheiiie,  as  this  was  then  allowed  to  be» 
and  reiloring  public  credit,  as  it  were,  in  an. 
inlhnt,  there  lliould  be  an  imiverfal  tribite  of 
applaufe  paid  tv-)  the  admiial  by  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  people  :  but  fo  far  was  this  frora 
b.-ing  the  cafe,  that  Sir  George  Byng  bad 
fcarce  fet  his  foot  in  London,  that  it  was  whif- 
percd,  that  the  parliament  would  enquire  into 
his  condud^  ;  which  notion  had  its  rife  from  a 
very  fuolifh  perfuafion,  that,  having  once  had 
ilghc  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  he  might,  if  he 
pleafed,  have  taken  every  fnip  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  Salifbury. 

The  truth  vva5,  that  the  French,  having 
arculed  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland  with  a  pro- 
pofal  of  befieging  Edinburgh  -  callle,  Sir 
George  Byng  was  particularly  inftruded,  by 
all  means,  to  prevent  that  undertaking,  by 
hindering  the  French  from  landing  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  he  efiedually  did,  and, 
by  doing  it,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  his  ex- 
pedition. 

But  te  fame  malicious  people,  who  firfl  pro- 
pagated this  fiery,  invented  alfo  another  ; 
n..niely,  that  Sir  George  was  alfo  hindered 
from  taking  the  French  fleet  by  his  fhips  being 
foul  ;  which  actually  produced  an  enquiry  int 
the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and  an  addrefs  to  the 
queen,  to  dire(^l,  that  an  account  might  be 
laid  before  them  of  the  number  of  (hips  that 
went  on  the  expedition  with  Sir  George  Byng; 
and  when  the  Ihips  were  cleaned  :  which  a^; 
Jaft,  however,  ended  in  this  refolution  : 

"  That 
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**  That  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  be  given  to 
the  prince,  for  hi.«  great  csre  in  fo  expedhi- 
pufTy  fetting  forth  fo  great  a  number  of  (hips ; 
whereby  the  fleet  under  Sir  George  Byng  was 
enabled  fo  happily  to  prevent  the  intendec  in- 
vafion." 

This  was  a  very  wife  and  well  concerted 
meafure,  iince  it  fully  fatisfied  the  world  of 
the  falfity  of  thofe  reports,  and  at  the  fame 
time  gave  great  fatisfa^tion  to  the  queen  and 
her  royal  confort  the  prince  of  Denmark,  who 
both  conceived  that  hi3  royal  highnefb's  cha- 
rader  was  afFe^led,  as  Icrd- high-admiral. 

About  the  middle  of  the  inmnier,  a  refolu- 
tion  was  taken  to  make  a  defcent  on,  or,  at 
leafls  to  alarm,  the  coafl  of  Fiance,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  the  affront  fo  lately  offered 
us;  and  Sir  George  Byng,  as  admiral;  and 
lord  Dunley,  as  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  ; 
were  appointed  to  carry  the  fcheme  into  exe^ 
cution. 

Accordingly,  Sir  George  failed  from  Spit- 
head  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  July,  with  the 
fleet  and  tranfpcrt?,  having  the  troops  on 
board,  intended  for  a  defcent,  commanded  by 
lieutenant-general  Earle  ;  and  the  next  day 
came  to  an  anchor  off  Deal.  The  twenty- 
ninth  they  flood  over  to  the  coaft  of  Picardy, 
as  well  to  alarm  as  to  amufe  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  ready  for  further  or- 
ders. The  fufi  of  Augull  the  fleet  failed  again, 

and 
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and  anchored  the  nex  day  in  the  bay  of  Bou- 
logne, where  they  made  a  feint  of  landin'g 
their  troops.  On  the  thh'd  they  flood  in, 
pretty  near  the  (hore,  to  obferve  the  condition 
of  the  enemy :  and  on  the  fourth  they  weighed 
again,  but  came  to  an  anchor  about  noon  in 
the  bay  of  Eftaples.  Here  a  detachment ^of 
troops  were  landed  ;  but  the  projefl  on  fhore, 
which  this  defcent  was  to  have  feconded,  being 
■laid  afide,  an  exprefs  arrived  from  England  j 
on  which  the  troops  were  re-embarked. 

In  this  manner  they  continued  feveral  days 

on  the  coaft  of  France,  creating  the  enemy  in- 

-exprefilble  trouble;  and  indeed  the  true  defign 

■of  it  was  only  to  difturb  the  naval  armaments 

-•on  their  coafts,  and  oblige  the  French  court 

^6  march  large  bodies  of  men  co  proted  their 

^-niaritime  towns ;  which  neceffarily  occafioned 

'a  diminution  of  rheir  army  in  Flanders. 

^     The  fame  year.  Sir  George  had  the  honoifr 

of  conducing  the  queen  oFPortugal  toLifbon; 

where  a  cominifiion  was  fent  him,  appointing 

"him  admiral  of  the   v/hite ;  and    her  Portu- 

guefe  majefty  prefented  him  with  her  pidlure 

-fet  with  diamonds  to  a  very  great  value. 

In  the  year  1709,  he  was  commander  in 
-xhief  of  the  fleet  Rationed  in  the  Mediterra- 
'liean  ;  during  which  he  attempted  the  relief 
*^of  the  city  and  caftle  of  Alicant ;  and  at  the 
•fame  time  meditated  a  d^fign  upon  Cadiz: 
^•ti6r  was  it"his  fault  that  both  did  not  fucceed  ; 
'for  he  did  every  thing  that  co^ild  be  expefted 

from 
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from  him,  in  order  to  render  thefe  important 
defigns  fuccefsful. 

After  his  return  from  this  expedition,  in 
1710,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high- 
admiral  ;  in  which  poft  he  continued  till  fome 
time  before  the  queen's  death  ;  when,  not  fall- 
ing in  with  the  meafures  of  thefe  times,  he  was 
removed  ;  but,  on  the  accefiion  of  George  I. 
he  was  left  red  to  that  employment  ;  and,  in 
the  year  4715,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, appointed  to  command  a  fquadron  in 
the  Downs  :  with  which  he  keptfuch  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  French  coaft,  and  feized  fuch  a 
great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  (hip- 
ped there  for  the  pretender's  fervice,  that  his 
majefty,  to  reward  his  fervices,  created  him  a 
baronet,  prefented  him  with  a  ring  of  great 
value,  and  gave  him  other  marks  of  his  royal 
favour. 

In  the  year  1717,  he  was  fent  with  a  fqua- 
dron into  the  Baltic,  on  difcovering  that 
Charles  XII.  had  formed  a  delign  of  making 
a  defcent  upon  England  ;  the  particulars  of 
which  we  think  unneceifary  to  be  here  men- 
tioned. 

We  are  now  to  enter  upon  th-e  mo9i  remark- 
able fcene  of  a6lion  our  admiral  was  ever  con- 
cerned in,  and  which  he  condudea  with  equal 
honour  and  reputation  to  himfelf  and  the  Bri- 
tifh  flag.  This  was  the  famous  expedition  of 
the  Britifb  fleet  to  Sicily  in  the  year  1718,  for 
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the  proteftion  of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and 
the  defence  of  the  emperor's  polTeffions  againft 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  the 
year  before  furprized  Sardinia,  and  had  this 
year  larded  an  army  in  Sicily. 

He  failed  from  Spithead  about  the  middle  of 
June,  1718,  with  twenty  ihips  of  the  line  of 
battle,  two  fire-fhips,  two  bomb-velTels,  an 
hofpital-fhip,  and  a  ftore-fhip.  This  fquadron 
arrived,  on  the  fird  of  Auguft,  in  the  bay  of 
Naples ,  into  which  the  fleet  (landing  with  a 
gentle  gale,  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle,  moli 
of  them  capital  fnips,  and  three  of  them  carry- 
ing fiags,  afforded  fuch  a  fpedlacle  as  had  never 
Ijeen  feen  in  thofc  parts  before.  The  whole 
city  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  exultation  ; 
the  fhore  was  crowded  with  multititudes  of 
fpeflators,  and  fuch  an  infinite  number  of 
boats  came  off,  fome  with  piovifions  and  re- 
frelhn-iCnts,- others  out  cf  curiofity  and  admira- 
ration,  that  the  bay  was  covered  with  them. 

The  viceroy,  count  Daun,  be"ng  ill  with 
the  gout,  and  having  fent  his  compliments  to 
the  admiral,  he  went  on  fhore,  attended  by 
the  flag-officers  and  captains  in  their  boats  ; 
and  was  faluted  at  his  landing  by  all  the  can- 
non round  the  city  and  cailles  ;  and  was  con- 
dudled  to  the  court  through  an  infinite  throng 
of  people,  w3th  the  greateft  acclamations  of 
joy,  and  all  the  honours  and  ceremonies  ufu- 
ally  paid  to  a  viceroy  of  that  kingdom. 

Here  the  admiral  entered  into  a  conference 
with   count  Daun  ;   from  whom  he  learned, 
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that  the  iSpanlfh  army,  confifting  df. thirty 
thoufand  men,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de 
Lede,  had  landed  on  the  fecond  of  July  in  Si- 
cily, and  had  fqon  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  city  and  caflles  of  Palermo,  and  of  great 
part  of  the  illand  ;  that  they  had  taken  the 
town  of  MeiTina,  and  were  cairying  on  the 
fiege  of  the  citadel,  &c. 

After  the  conference,  the  admiral  was  fplen- 
(didly  entertained  at  dinner,  and  then  lodged 
at  the  palace  of  the  du'ke  'de  IVIatal'ona,  which 
had  been  magniiic^efitry  fitted  up  fdr  histecep- 
lion. 

Thfe  next  tnorning  they  'had  'atibthfer  confer- 
ence, on  riie  meafuresto  be'taken'in fhat  cdn- 
.jandlure  of  affairs  ;  vihen  it  Was'agreed,  that 
'the  viceroy  fhould  fend  fwO  thoiifa'nd  'Germaa 
fooi:,  in  tertans,  to  iVleHrna,  to  rdiavfe  the  ci- 
tadel and  fort  St, Salvador,  under  theprotedtioh 
"of  the  Englifh  fleet ;  which  accordingly  failed 
on  the  fixth  of  Augirft  from  Naples,  arid  "ar- 
^rived'dn  the  nirith  in  fight  of  the  Foro  of  Mef- 
'fina. 

Here  the  admll^l,  ddTiroiis  of  trying  every 
•  method  of  liegociatibn,  before  he  proceeded  ro 
"the  extremity  of  his  oi'ders,  difpatched  hisfirfl 
"captain  with  orders  to  Meflina,  with  a  letter  to 
the  marquis  de  Lede  ;  wherein,  a'ter  acquaint- 
ing him  upon  v/hat  account  he  was  fent  there, 
he  propofed  aceftation  of  arms  fortwo  months, 
that  their  refpe'dive  coilrts  might 'have  time  to 
concede  fuch  tefolutions  as  might  reftoTe  a 
hftitig-pe^ce  ;'bat  idd^d,  tkit,*if  'hrc  waYn'6t 
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fb  happy  as  to  fucceed  in  this  offer  of  his  fer- 
vice,  he  fhould  then  be  obliged  to  ufe  all  his 
force,  to  prevent  farther  attempts  to  diilurb 
the  dominions  his  mafter  flood  engaged  to  d&f 
fend. 

The  general  returned  for  anfwer,  That  lie 
had  no  powers  to  treat ;  and,  confequently, 
could  not  agree  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  but 
mufl:  follow  his  orders,  which  diredled  him  to 
feize  upon  Sicily  for  his  mailer  the  king  of 
Spain. 

According  to  the  beft  accounts  the  admi- 
ral could  receive,  he  was  led  to  conceive,  that 
the  Spaniih  fleet  was  failed  from  IVIalta,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  him  ;  and  therefore,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  marquis's  anfwer,  he  immediately 
weighed,  with  an  intention  to  come  with  his 
fquadron  before  MeiCna,  in  order  to  encourage 
and  fupport  the  garrifon  in  the  citadel  :  but, 
as  he  flood  about  the  point  of  the  Faro  of  Mef- 
fma,  he  faw  two  Spaniih  fcouts  in  the  Faro  j 
and  being  informed  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  fe- 
lucca, which  came  from  the  Calabrian  fhore, 
that  they  faw  from  the  hills  the  Spaniih  fleet 
lying  by  ;  the  admiral  altered  his  defjgn,  and, 
feading  away  the  German  troops  to  Reggio, 
under  the  convoy  of  two  men  of  war,  he  flood 
through  the  Faro  with  his  fquadron  with  all 
the  fail  he  could,  after  their  fcouts,  imagining 
they  would  lead  him  to  their's  ;  which  accord- 
ingly they  did;  for,  before  noon,  he  had  a 
fair  view  of  their  whole  fleet  lying- by,  and 
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drawn  into  a  line  of  battle  ;  which  the  admi- 
ral followed,  and  foon  after  came  up  with. 

The  coufequence  was,  that  he  engaged  and 
entirely  ruined  them,  while  captain  Watfon 
did  the  fame  by  the  other  part  of  the  fleet, 
which  ftood  in  for  the  Sicilian  fhore. 

In  1719,  Sir  George,  as  foon  as  the  whole 
fleet  was  joined,  difpatched  his  eldeft  fon  to 
England;  who  arriving  at  Hampton  court  in 
fifteen  days,  brought  thither  the  agreeable 
confirmation  of  what  public  fame  had  before 
reported;  namely,  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Spa- 
niih  fleet;  and  upon  which  the  king  had 
written  a  "letter  to  the  admiral  with  his  own 
hand. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  admiral  profecuted 
his  affairs  with  great  diligence  ;  procured  the 
emperor's  troops  free  accefs  into  the  fortreffes 
that  were  ftill  held  out  in  Sicily ;  brought  their 
Sicilian  gaHies  from  Malta  ;  and  foon  after  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  emperor,  written  with" 
his  own  hand,  accompanied  with  a  pidture  of 
his  imperial  majefty,  let  round  with  large  dia- 
monds, as  a  mark  of  the  fervices  which  had 
been  rendered  by  his  excellency  to  the  houfe  of 
-^.uftria. 

Early  in  the  fpring,  the  admiral  returned  to 
Naples  ;  where  he  adjufled  every  thing  with 
the  viceroy  and  the  German  general  for  the  re- 
dudion  of  Sicily;  in  which  he  aded  with  fuch 
zeal  and  fuccefs,  that  the  Imperial  army  was 
tranfported  iutoliie  ifland,  and  fo  well  fupplied 
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with  all  neceflaries  from  the  fleet,  that  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  the  faccefs  of"  that  expedition 
was  as  much  owing  to  the  Englifh  admiral  as 
the  German  general  ;  and,  that  the  Engliih 
fleet  did  not  lefs  fervice  than  the  Imperial 
army. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  admiral's  ad- 
vice, and  to  his  affiilance  and  fupplies  of  can- 
non, powder,  and  ball,  from  his  own  fliips, 
that  the  Germans  retook  the  city  of  MeiTma, 
in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1719  ;  after  which 
the  admiral  landed  a  body  of  Englifii  grena- 
diers, who  foon  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  tower  of  Faro  ;  by  which  having  opened 
a  free  pallage  for  their  fliips,  he  came  to  an 
anchor  in  Paradife-road.  This  was  a  Hep  of 
great  confequence  ;  for  the  oflicers  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  men  of  war,  which  were  in  the  mole,  per- 
ceiving this,  began  to  defpair  of  getting  out  to 
fea,  and  unbent  their  fails,  unrigged  their 
fhips,  and  refolved  to  wait  their  fate  with  that 
of  the  citadel.  This  gave  the  admiral  great 
fatisfa-Siion,  who  now  found  himfelf  at  liberty 
to  employ  his  fliips  in  other  fervice,  which  had 
for  a  long  while  been  employed  in  blocking 
up  that  port. 

Rut,  while  things  were  in  this  profperous 
fituation,  a  difpute  arofe  among  the  allies 
about  the  difpofuion  of  the  Spanifli  fliips» 
when,  after  the  citadel  was  taken,  they  flioald 
fall  of  courfe  into  their  hands.  This  dispute 
was  happily  ended  by  the  w-drairal's  propoling; 
E   2  IQ- 
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to  eredl  a  battery,  and  deftroy  them,  as  they 
Jay  in  the  bafonj  which  was  done  accordingly, 
and  thereby  the  ruin  of  Spain  completed. 

The  admiral,  in  order  to  fucceed  in  the  re- 
Quftion  of  Sicily,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
procure  artillery  for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of 
the  citadel  of  Meffina,  went  over  to  Naples  in 
Auguft  ;  and  finding  that  the  government  was 
unable  to  furnifh  the  military  itores  that  were 
Avanting,  he  generoufly  granted  the  cannon 
out  of  the  Briti(h  prizes ;  and  procured,  upon 
his  own  credit,  and  at  his  own  rifque,  powder 
and  other  ammunition  from  Genoa;  and  foon 
after  went  thither  himfelf,  in  order  to  haften 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  intended  for  Si- 
cily ;  which  was  made  fooner  than  could  have 
been  expedled,  merely  by  his  incredible  labour 
and  diligence,  and  in  fpite  of  the  delays  af- 
feded  by  the  count  (afterwards  bafhaw)  Bon- 
nefal,  who  was  appointed  to  command  them. 

Our  admiral  was  received  with  great  honour 
and  refpedl  at  Genoa.  At  his  arrival,  the 
town  faluted  his  flag  with  twenty-ori«  guns, 
and  his  perfon  with  ten  guns  and  twenty  cham- 
bers;  and  the  republic  fent  off  fix  deputies, 
three  of  the  old  and  three  of  the  new  nobility, 
to  compliment  him  upon  his  arrival. 

After  a  flay  of  about  three  weeks,  ht  failed 
with  all  the  tranfports  to  Sicily,  and  arrived 
before  Medina  on  the  eighth  of  Oflober  ; 
•which  fo  elevated  the  fpirits  of  the  army,  then 
bcfiegingthe  citadel,  that,  upon  the  iirft  fight 
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of  the  fleet,  they  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
a  half-moon,  and  carried  it.  The  admiral, 
repairing  alhore  to  the  general's  quarters,  was 
embraced  by  him,  and  all  the  general  officers,, 
with  the  mod:  tender  marks  of  affedlion  and 
gratulation,  the  whole  army  being  overjoyed 
to  fee  a  m.an  who  brought  them  relief  and  fuc- 
cefs,  and  every  good  that  attended  them. 

In  ten   days  after  the  admiral's  arrival  at 
Ivkluna,  the  citadel  furrendered  to  the  Ger- 
mans :  after  which   Sir  George  reimbarked  a 
great  part  of  the  army,  and  landed  them  upon 
another  part  of  the  ifland  ;  by  which   means 
they  diibefled  the  enemy  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  marquis  de  Lede,  commander  of  the 
Spanifh    forces,    propofed    to    evacuate^  the 
ifland  ;  which  the  Germans  vvere  very  defirous 
of  agreeing  to,  and  fent  to  Vienna  for  inftruc- 
tions  :   but  the  admiral  protefted  againil  it, 
and  declared,  that  the  Spanilh  troops  (hould 
never  be  permitted  to  quit  Sicily  and  return 
home,  till  a  general  peace    was    concluded  ; 
and  fent  his  eldell  fon  to  Vienna  with  inilruc- 
tions,  if  the  Imperial  court  lillened  to  tl;ie  pro- 
pofal  of  the  Spanilh  general,  to  declare,  that 
his  father  could  never  fuffer  any  part  of  the 
Spanifli  army  to  depart  out  of  the  ifland,  till 
the  king  of  Spain  had  acceded  to  the  quadru- 
ple alliance,  or  till  he  received  pofitive  inllruc- 
tions  from  England  for  that  purpofe.     In  this. 
Sir  George  certainly  atfled  as  became  a  BritiOi 
admiral  ;  who,  after  having  done  fb  many^fer* 
li   2  vices 
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vices  for  the  Imperialifts,  might  furelyinfifl  on 
their  doing  what  was  jull:  in  rcfpedl  to  us,  and 
holding  the  Spar.ifh  troops  in  the  uneafy  fitua- 
tion  they  now  were,  till  they  gave  ample  iatif- 
fadion  to  the  coart  of  London,  as  v^ell  as  to  that 
of  Vienna. 

After  this,  the  Spanifli  general  laid  a  fnare 
to  fcparate  the  admiral  from  the  German?,  by 
propofiHg  en  agreement  with  him  for  a  fepa- 
ratc  celTation  of  hoftiiities,  but  without  effeft. 
But  loon  after,  when  the  Germans,  with  the 
rJlifiance  of  the  admiral,  had  begun  the  ficge 
«;f  Palermo,  before  which  the  Spaniards  lay 
sr.camped  j  and  jull  as  the  two  armies  were 
upon  the  point  of  engaging,  a  courier  arrived 
in  that  lucky  inftant  from  Spain,  with  full 
})Owcrs  for  the  Spanifh  general  to  treat  and 
agree  about  the  evacuation  of  Sicily  and  Sardi- 
nia, in  confequence  of  the  king  of  Spain's  ac- 
ceding to  the  quadruple  alliafice:  upon  which, 
the  two  armies  were  drawn  off;  a  fufpenfion 
ct  arras  agreed  on  ;  the  Germans  put  into 
pelffliion  o)  Palermo  ;  and  the  Spaniards  em- 
isiked  for  Barcelona. 

The  admiral,  after  he  had  fettled  all  affairs 
in  Sicily,  failed  in  Augurt,  1720,  to  Cagliari, 
in  Sardinia  ;  where  he  aliifted  at  the  confer- 
ences of  the  minillers  and  generals  of  the  fe- 
veral  powers  concerned  ;  wherein  was  regulated 
the  manner  of  furrendering  the  ijQand  by  the 
Spanilh  viceroy  to  t'he  emperor,  and  the  cefTion 
*yf  the  fame  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and,  at 
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the  inftance  of  this  prince,  the  admiral  did 
not  depart,  till  he  had  feen  the  whole  fully 
executed  ;  the  Spanifh  troops  landed  in  Spain; 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  put  into  quiet  pofTellion 
of  his  new  kingdom  of  Sardinia*  in  exchange 
for  Sicily,  according  to  the  quadiuple  alliance: 
in  all  which  affairs  the  admiral  arbitrated  fo 
equally  between  them,  that  even  the  king  of 
Spain  expreffcd  his  entire  fatisfadion  in  his 
conducft  to  the  Britifh  court  :  and  his  behavi- 
our was  fo  acceptable  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
that  his  fincere  acknowledgments  to  him  were 
accompanied  with  his  picture  fet  in  dia- 
monds. 

Thus  ended  the  war  of  Sicily,  wherein  the 
Britilh  fleet  bore  fo  illuftrious  a  part,  that  the 
fate  of  the  ifiand  was  v/holly  governed  by  its 
operations  ;  both  agreeing,  that  the  one  could 
rot  have  conquered,  nor  the  other  have  been 
fubdued,  without  it.  Never  was  any  fervice 
conduced,  in  all  its  parts,  with  greater  zeal, 
aftivity,  and  judgment ;  nor  was  ever  the  Bri- 
liin  flag  in  fo  high  reputation  and  refped  in 
thofe  didant  parts  of  Europe. 

His  majefry,  king  George  I.  who  had 
named  the  adn-:iral  for  that  expedition,  ufej 
to  fay  to  his  miniflers,  when  they  applied  for 
iniirudions  to  be  fent  him  for  his  diredlion  on 
certain  important  cccafions,  That  he  would 
fend  him  none,  for  he  knew  how  to  aft  with- 
out any  ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  meafures  that 
he  took  abroad  were  Co  exadl  and  jurt,  as  to 
E  4  fquare 
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Iquare  with  the  councils  and  plan  of  policy  at- 
home. 

Thus  have  we  given  an  account  of  this  fa- 
mous expedition  ;  and,  by  a  bare  recital  of 
fads,  vviihoat  further  enquiries,  Dievvn  how 
vveii  Sir  George  Byng  executed  his  inftructions ; 
for  in  thisconfiils  the  merit  of  an^idmiral,  and 
for  which  alone  he  'is  anfwerable,  and  not  at 
all  for  the  reditude  of  ihefe  inftrudions.  If 
this  be  not  granted,  we  mufl  never  exped  to 
be  well  ferved  at  fea  ;  fince  the  admiral,  who 
takes  upon  him  to  interpret  his  inftrudions» 
will  never  want  excufes  for  his  ^ondud,  be  it 
what  it  will  ;  and,  if  this  be  once  granted,  Sir 
George  Byng  mull  be  allowed  to  have  done 
his  duty  as  well  as  any  admiral  ever  did  ;  for 
to  his  condud  it  was  entirely  owing,  that  Sicily 
was  fubdued,  and  his  catholic  majefty  forced 
to  accept  the  terms  prefcribed  him  by  the 
quadruple  alliance.  He  it  was,  that  firft  en- 
gaged the  Germans  ta  fet  foot  in  that  ifland, 
even  after  the  taking  of  Meffina.  The  caufe 
of  the  emperor  being  become  the  caufe  of  his 
xnafter,  he  ferved  the  interell:  of  that  prince 
with  fuch  zeal  and  fidelity  as  exhibited  a  pat- 
tern to  his  own  fubjeds.  He  lived  in  fuch 
harmony  with  the  Imperial  viceroys  and  gene- 
rals, as  has  been  feldom  feen  among  fellow- 
fubjeds  united  in  command  ;  the  want  of 
which  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many  imiportant 
expeditions.  He  was  incapable  of  performing 
duty  in  a  cold  or  negligent  manner;  and,  wlien 
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any  fervice  was  committed  to  his  management, 
he  devoted  his  whole  application  to  it ;  ncr 
could  any  fatigue,  or  indifpofition  of  body, 
ever  divert  or  interrupt  his  attention  from  ajiy 
point  that  required  prefent  difpatch.  To  this  , 
it  might  be  in  a  great  raeafure  owing,  that  he 
was  never  unfortunate  in  any  undertaking,  nor 
mifcarried  in  any  ferviee  intruded  to  his  direc- 
tion ;  for,  whoever  will  trace  public  or  private 
events  to  their  fource,  will  find,  except  where 
the  immediate  finger  of  Providence  is  vinble, 
that  what  is  afcribed  to  chance,  is  generally  the 
cffl'd  of  negligence  or  imprudence.  He  always 
proceeded  upon  folid  principles,  and  left  no- 
thing to  fortune  that  could  be  accomplifhed  by 
forefight  and  application.  Pi  is  firmnefs  and 
plain-dealing  to  thofe  foreigners  who  treated 
with  him  upon  bufinefs,  was  fuch,  that  it  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  difpatch  and  fuccefs  of 
his  tranfa<ftions  with  them  ;  for  they  could 
depend  upon  what  he  faid  :  and,  as  they  faw 
he  ufed  no  arts  or  chicanes  himfelf,  and  had 
too  difcerning  an  eye  to  fufFer  them  to  pafs  un- 
obfervcd  in  others,  they  often  found  it  their 
beft  policy  to  leave  their  interefts  in  his  hands 
,  and  to  his  management;  being  certain  of  a 
moft  impartial  and  punctual  performance  of 
whatever  he  engaged  in.  His  reputation  was 
io  thoroughly  eilablifhed  in  this  particular, 
that,  in  the  frequent  difputes  and  altercations, 
that  arofe  between  the  Savoyards  and  Ger- 
mans, duiing  the  coyrfe  of  the  war,  and  be- 
E  5  iween 
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tween  the  latter  and  the  Spaniards  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  it,  he  was  the  common  umpire  be- 
tween them ;  always  (hunning  and  oppofing 
any  extravagant  or  unjuft  demands  5  and  re- 
conciling, as  much  as  poiTible,  the  violences 
of  war  with  the  rules  of  honour  and  juftice. 

After  the  performing  fo  many  fignal  fervices 
the  admiral  departed  from  Italy  to  attend  his 
majelly  to  Hanover;  and  the  king,  among 
many  other  gracious  expreflions  of  favour  and 
fatisfadion,  told  him.  That  he  had  found  out 
the  fecret  of  obliging  his  enemies  as  well  as 
his  friends  ;  and,  that  the  court  of  Spain  had 
mentioned,  with  great  acknowledgments,  his 
fair  and  friendly  behaviour  in  the  provifion  of 
tranfports,  and  other  neceiTaries,  for  the  em- 
barkation of  their  troops,  and  in  proteding 
them  from  many  vexadjus  opprefhons  that  had 
been  attempted.  No  wonder  that  a  man  en- 
dowed with  fuch  talents,  andfuch  a  difpofition, 
left  behind  him  in  Italy,  and  other  foreign 
parts,  the  charader  of  a.grejK  foldier,  an  able 
iiatefman,  and  an  hcneii  man. 

During  his  majelly's  liay  at  Hanover,  he  be- 
^an  to  reward  the  eminentfervicesof  Sii  George 
Byng,  by  making  him  ireafurer  of  the  navy, 
and  rear-admiral  of  Great- Britain  ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  England,  one  of  his  moll  honour- 
able privy- council. 

In  the  year  1721,  he  w2s  created  a  peer  of 
Great- Biitain,  by  the  title  of  vifcount  Tor- 
lington,  and  baron  Byng,  of  Southill,  in  De- 

vonfhire ; 
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vonlliire  :  and,  in  1725,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  Bath. 

At  his  late  majelly's  acceflion  to  the  throne, 
he  was  made  iirft  commiffioner  of  the  admi- 
ralty ;  in  which  high  ilation  he  breathed  his 
laft,  at  his  houfe  in  the  Admiralty,  of  an  afth- 
ma,  in  June,  1733,  in  the  feventieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southill,  in  B;;d- 
fordlhirc. 

His  lordfliip  was  bat  of  a  tender  conftitu- 
tion,  though  well  fupplied  with  fpirits,  which 
were  not  fo  confpicuous  in  gaiety  of  converfa- 
tiun,  as  in  adivity  in  all  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  life  or  bufinefs,  in  which  he  was  inde- 
fatigable ;  and,  by  a  continual  habit  of  in- 
duftry,  had  hardened  and  inured  a  body,  not 
naturally  ftrong,  to  patience  and  fatigue. 
■  He  had  made  no  great  proficiency  in  fchool- 
learning,  which  the  early  age  of  going  to 
fea  rarely  admits  of;  but  his  great  dili- 
gence, joined  with  excellent  natural  parts,' and 
a  juft  fenfe  of  honour,  made  him  capable  of 
conducing  difficult  riegbciations  and  commif- 
iions,  with  proper  dignity  and  addrefs. 

During  the  time  he  prefided  in  the  Admi- 
raUy,  he  laboured  in  improving  the  naval 
power  of  this  kingdom  ;  in  procuring  encou- 
ragement for  feamen,  who  in  him  loft  a  true 
friend  ;  in  promoting  the  fchemefor  eftabliih- 
ing  a  corporation  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
children  of  commiffion  and  warrant  officers  in 
the  royal  navy  ;  and  in  every  other  fervice  ta 
his  country  that  he  was  capable  of. 

E  6  He 
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He  married,  in  1692,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  James  Mailer,  of  Eaft-Landen,  in  Kent, 
efq.  by  whom  he  had  eleven  fons  and  four 
daughters ;  but  only  three  of  the  former,  and 
ene  of  the  latter,  furvived  him. 


THE 
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The  LIFE  OF 

Alexander  Pope, 


ALEXANDER  POPE,  a  much  ad- 
mired poet,  was  defcended  of  a  good  fa- 
mily by  both  parents ;  and  born  on  the  eighth 
of  June,  1988,  in  London,  where  his  father 
was  then  a  confiderable  merchant. 

We  are  obliged  for  the  account  of  Mr, 
Pope's  family  to  the  fatires  that  were  made 
upon  him  j  in  anfwer  to  which,  he  thought 
proper  to  publifh  the  following  fhort  genea- 
logy : 

That  Alexander  Pope,  his  father,  was  of  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  the  head 
of  which  was  the  earl  of  Downe,  in  Ireland, 
wfeofe  fole  heirefs  married  the  earl  of  Lindfey, 
His  mother  was  Editha,  the  daughter  of  WiU 
liam  Turner,  efq.  of  York  :  Ihe  had  three 
brothers  ;  one  of  whom  was  killed ;  another 
died  in  the  fervke  of  king  Charles  I.  and  the 
eldell  following  his  fortune,  and  becoming  a 
general  officer  in  Spain,  left  her  what  eflate 
remained  after  the  fequeftrations  and  forfeit- 
ures of  her  family  ;  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
her  hulband,  was  of  the  Popifh  religion. 

He 
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He  was  taught  to  read  very  early  by  an 
aunt,  and  he  learned  to  write  without  any 
afTiftance,  by  copying  printed  books ;  which 
he  executed  with  great  neatnefs  and  exadnefs. 
He  was  put,  at  eight  years  of  age,  under  the 
dire«^ion  of  one  Taverner,  a  prielt,  who  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  che  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues  together.  He  imbibed  thefe  elements 
of  claffical  learning  with  the  greateil  facility, 
and,  on  firll  feeing  the  poets,  difcovered  at 
once,  both  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  inclination, 
and  the  excellency  of  his  genius. 

About  this  time  accidentally  meeting  with 
Ogiiby's  rranflation  of  Homer,  he  was  fo 
much  rtruck  with  the  force  of  the  ftory,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  deadnefs  and  infipidnefs 
of  the  verfification,  Ogiiby  became  a  favour- 
ite book.  The  Ovid  of  Sandys  fell  next  in 
his  way  ;  andj  it  is  faid,  that  the  raptures 
thefe  tranflations  gave  him  were  fo  ftrong,  that 
he  fpoke  of  them  with  pleafure  all  his  life 
after. 

From  his  private  tutor  he  was  fent  to  a  po- 
pifli  feminary  at  Twyford,  near  Winchefter  ; 
whence  he  was  removed  to  fchool  at  Hyde- 
park  corner. 

He  was  now  about  ten  years  of  age,  and, 
being  carried  fometimes  to  the  play-houle,  the 
fight  of  thofe  theatrical  reprefentations  put 
him  upon  turning  the  chief  events  of  Homer 
into  a  kind  of  play,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
fpeeches  frora  Ogiljby's  tranflationj  conneded 
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by  verfes  of  his  own.  He  perlwaded  the  up- 
per boys  to  ail  this  piece  ;  a  curiofity  which 
one  would  have  been  glad  to  have  feen.  The 
mafter's  gardener  reprefented  the  charader  of 
Ajax,  and  the  a£lors  were  dreiTed  after  the 
prints  of  his  favourite  Ogilby  ;  which  indeed 
make  far  the  beft  part  of  that  book,  being  de- 
iigned  and  engraved  by  artifts  of  note. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  lofe,  under  his  two  laft  mafters,  what  he  had 
acquired  by  the  firft.  In  this  condition,  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  relined  with  his  parents 
to  Binfield,  in  Windfor  foreft,  vvhere  his  fa- 
ther had  provided  a  convenient  little  box,  not 
far  from  Oakinghani,  in  Berkfhire  ;  and,  at 
his  firft  coming,  'tis  faid,  was  put  under  ano- 
ther prieft  for  a  few  months,  but  with  as  little 
fuccefs  as  before  ;  fo  that  he  refolved  to  be- 
come his  ou  n  mafter.  This  country  retreat, 
however,  fuited  his  melancholy  and  reflective 
temper  ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he 
wrote  his  Ode  on  Solitude,  which  appears  as 
the  firft-fruits  of  his  poetical  genius. 

It  was  here  too  that  he  firft  perufed  the 
writings  of  Waller,  of  Spenfer,  and  of  Dry- 
den  ;  but,  on  the  firft  fight  of  Dryden,  he 
abandoned  the  reft,  having  now  found  an  au- 
thor whofe  caft  v/as  extrem*;ly  congenial  v/itli 
his  own.  After  he  met  with  this  favouiue's 
works,  he  was  never  eafy  till  he  had  Ucn  the 
author  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  he  procured  a 
friend  to  bring  him  to  a  coffee- hoafe  wKece 

Dry. 
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Dryden  was,  onljr  that  he  might  be  blefled 
with  the  fight  of  that  great  poet. 

This  could  not  have  been  long  before  Mr. 
Dryden's  death,  which  happened  in  1701  } 
fo  that  Mr.  Pope  was  never  known  to  him  :  a 
misfortune  which  he  laments  in  the  following 
pathetic  words  : 

«*  Virgilium  tantum  vidi.** 

He  never  mentioned  him  afterwards  without 
a  kind  of  rapturous  veneration.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  having  run  over  the  names  of  his 
great  friends  and  encouragers',  he  concludes 
Vwith  the  perfon  whom  he  efteemed  above  all 
the  reft,  in  the  following  diftich  : 

And  St.  John's  felf>  great  Dryden's  friend  be- 
fore, 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 

His  works  therefore  he  ftudied  with^  equal 
pleafure  and  attention  ;  he  placed  them  before 
his  eyes  as  a  model :  in  fliort,  he  copied  not 
only  his  harmonious  verfification,  but  the  very 
turns  of  his  periods :  and  hence  it  was  that  he 
became  enabled  to  give  to  rhyme  all  the  har- 
mony of  which  it  is  capable. 

Biniield  being  near  Eafthamftead,  where  Sir 
William  Trumbull   then   refided,  our  young 
genius  was  introduced  into  the  acquaintance  of 
that  gentleman  ;  who,  being  firuck  with  ad- 
miration 
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iftiration  at  his  extraordinary  parts,  and  pleafed 
with  his  good  fenfe,  as  Vr'ell  as  the  decency 
and  regularity  of  his  manners,  gave  him  great 
encouragement,  and  prefently  admitted  him  to 
a  fhare  of  his  friendiTiip. 

In  the  mean  time,  mafter  Pope  was  not 
wanting  to  himfelf  in  improving  his  talents 
for  poetry  :  at  fourteen  years  old  he  had  com- 
pofed  feveral  elegant  pieces  that  way  :  at  fif- 
teen, he  had  acquired  a  ready  habit  in  the 
two  learned  languages ;  and  to  which  he  foon 
after  added  French  and  Italian. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  fome  feeds 
of  vanity  and  felf-conceit  are  neceilary  ingredi- 
ents in  the  compofition  of  a  poet ;.  accordingly 
our  author  was  not  without  a  proper  ftare  of 
thefe  qualities,  and  now  thought  himfelf  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  an  epic  poem.  In  that 
.  fpirit,  he  fet  about  writing  his  Alcander  this 
year  ;  and  the  performance,  as  might  be  ex- 
pelled, was  a  glaring  proof  of  his  childiflk 
folly.  However,  he  had  either  fenfe  or  mo- 
defty  enough,  or  both,  to  keep  it  in  his  ftudy  ; 
and  in  his  riper  years  fpoke  of  it  with  a  frank- 
nefs  and  ingenuity  that  does  more  than  atone 
for  the  forwardnefs  of  his  attempt. 

"  I  confefs,"  fays  he,  "  there  was  a  time 
when  I  was  in  love  with  myfeif  j  and  my  firft 
produ(5lions  were  the  children  of  lelf  love  upon 
innocence.  I  had  made  an  epic  poem  and  pa- 
negyrics upon  all  the  princes,  and   1  thought 

myfelf 
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niyfelf  the  greateft  genius  that  ever  was.  I 
cannot  buc  regret  thefe  delightful  vilions  of 
iTiy  childhood,  which,  like  the  fine  colours  we 
fee  when  oar  eyes  are  fhut,  are  vaniihcd  for 
ever." 

In  the  following  year,  1704,  he  entered 
upon  a  tafk  more  fui table  to  his  age.  This 
was  his  Paftorals,  which  brought  him  into  the 
acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  wits 
of  that  time.  He  communicated  thefe  firft  to 
Mr.  Wycherley,  who  was  highly  pleafed  with 
them,  and  fent  a  copy  to  Mr,  Wallh,  gentle- 
m.Tn  of  the  horfe  to  queen  Anne,  and  author 
of  feveral  ingenious  pieces,  both  in  profe  and 
verfe. 

This  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
that  gentleman,  who  proved  a  very  fmcere 
friend  to  him  ;  and  having  im.mediately  di- 
fcerned  that  our  poet's  chief  talent  lay  not  fo 
much  in  ftriking  out  new  thoughts  of  his  own, 
as  in  improving  thofe  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  antients,  and  an  eafy  verification,  told 
him,  among  other  things,  that  there  v^as  one 
way  left  open  for  him  to  excel  his  predecefibrs, 
and  that  was  corrednefs ;  obferving,  that, 
though  we  had  feveral  great  poets,  yet  none 
of  them  were  correft :  he  therefore  advifed 
him  to  make  that  his  fludy. 

The  advice  was  not  loll:  Mr.  Pope  re- 
ceived it  very  gratefully,  and  obferved  it  very 
diligently,  as  appeais  by  the  fubfequent  let- 
ters 
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ters  in  this  correfpondence  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
diilinguifhing  harmony  of"  his  numbers  was  in 
a  great  meafuie  owing  to  it. 

This  ytur,  1704,  he  wrote  alfo  the  firrt 
part  of  his  VVindfor-Foreft,  though  the  whole 
was  not  publifhed  till  feveral  years  afterwaids, 
in  17  10,  with  a  dedication  to  lord  Lanfdowne, 
whom  he  mentions  as  one  of  his  earlieft  ac- 
quaintance. Mr.  Wycherley  was  another. 
To  thefe,  befidcs  Bolingbroke  and  Walfh,  he 
adds  Congreve,  Garth,  Swift,  Atterbury,  Tal- 
bot, Somers,  and  Sheffield,  as  perfons  with 
whom  he  was  not  only  ccnverfant,  but  be- 
loved, at  fixteen  or  feventeenyears  of  age  ;  an 
early  bard  for  fuch  acquaintance  :  and  the  ca- 
talogue might  be  made  yet  more  illuftrious, 
had  he  not  confined  it  to  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  Paftorals  and  Windfor-Forefl. 

The  circumftance  of  our  author's  writing  the 
firil  part  of  this  poem  fo  early  as  1704,  fur- 
nifhes  no  bad  apology  for  the  general  fault 
charged  upon  it  ;  few  images,  it  is  faid,  are 
introduced,  which  are  not  equally  applicable 
to  any  place  whatfoever.  It  is  true,  defcrip- 
tive  poetry,  of  which  kind  is  this  piece,  was 
manifeftly  none  of  the  lliining  talents  of  Pope; 
but,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  he  pitched 
upon  a  defcription  of  Windfor-Forelt,  then 
the  place  of  his  abode,  at  fixteen,  an  age  for 
which  this  kind  cf  poetry  has  the  greateft 
charms,  it  may  as  truly  be  faid,  that  he  could 
not  then  be  fenfible  which  way  the  chief  force 
cf  his  geaius  lay  3  and  this  may  more  par- 
ticularly 
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licularly  be  infilled  on  by  all  who  have  taken 
notice  of  what  our  poet  hath  faid  of  this  poem 
in  an  epilUe  to  Dr.  Atterbury, 

While  pure  defcription  held  the  place  of  fenfe. 

'  It  is  allowed  that  he  breaks  out  into  a  true 
poetical  enthufiafm  more  than  once,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  conclufion  j  and  there  was  in- 
deed a  circumftance  which,  no  doubt,  ftrongly 
animated  his  mufe  in  that  part.  The  peace, 
afterwards  concluded  at  Utrecht,  was  this 
year,  1710,  projeded  by  his  particular  friends 
Harley  and  St.  John,  who  were  now  at  the 
head  of  the  miniftry.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  influences  and  effeds  of  peace,  and  its 
confequence,  a  difFufive  commerce,  marked 
by  feleft  circumftances,  fuch  as  are  befl:  adapted 
to  flrike  the  imagination  by  lively  pictures,  the 
felection  of  which  conftitutes  true  poetry.  At 
the  clofe  of  all,  there  appears  a  groupe  of  al- 
legorical perfonages,  in  the  rear  of  which 
ftand  the  following  figures,  painted  in  living 
colours,  with  their  proper  infignia  and  attri- 
butes. 

Envy  her  own  fnakes  ll\all  ^te). 

And  perfecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel  ; 
There  faftion  roar,  rebellion  bite  her  chain. 
And  gafping  furies  third  for  blood  in  vain. 

It  is  faid,  thatj 

«'  AddifoH 
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*^  Addifoti  was  inexpreffibly  chagrined  at 
this  noble  conclufion  of  Windfor-Foreil:,  both 
as  a  politician  and  as  a  poet.  As  a  politician, 
becaufe  it  lb  iiighly  celebrated  that  treaty  of 
peace,  which  he  deemed  fo  pernicious  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe  ;  and  as  a  poet,  becaufe  he 
was  deeply  confcious,  that  his  own  Cam- 
■paigne,  that  Gazette  in  rhyme,  contained  no 
ftrokes  of  fuch  genuine  and  fublime  poetry  as 
the  conclufion  before.'* 

No  part  of  our  bard's  life  is  more  intereft- 
ing  than  that  of  his  conduct  in  cultivating 
friendfhips,  efpecially  with  his  brother  poets. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  grown  fo  high 
in  the  efteem  of  Wycherley,  that  he  thought 
him  capaple  of  correcting  his  poems,  (which 
had  been  damned)  fo  as  they  might  appear 
again  in  print.  Pope  complied  with  the  re- 
<jueit,  and  executed  it  with  equal  freedom  and 
judgment.  But  the  faults  proved  too  many 
for  the  author  of  them  to  be  told  of;  he  was 
old,  became  jealous,  and  conftrued  his  young 
mailer's  ingenuity,  and  plain  dealing,  into 
want  of  refped.  Not  only  the  defign  of  pub- 
lifhing  was  dropped,  but  all  correfpondence 
with  the  corrector  fufpended. 

This  ungenerous  refentment  was  lively  re- 
fented  by  Pope  ;  and,  though  Wycherley  was 
prevailed  with  afterwards,  by  the  mediation  of 
a  common  friend,  to  refume  the  correfpond- 
ence, yet  this  went  no  farther  than  bare  com- 

plaifance. 
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piaifance.  However,  fome  time  after  Mr. 
Wycherley*s  death,  his  poems  being  repub- 
liflied  by  fome  mercenary  hand,  in  1728,  our 
author,  the  following  year,  printed  feveral 
letters  that  had  pafTed  between  them,  in  vin- 
dication of  Mr.  Wycherley's  good  name, 
againft  fome  mifconftr unions  prefixed  to  that 
edition. 

Oar  poet's  condud,  throughout  this  whole 
trying  affair,  was  greatly  above  his  years  ; 
but,  young  as  he  was,  his  talents  were  now 
beginning  to  ripen  into  full  maturity.  This 
appeared  confpicuoufly  in  his  Effay  on  Criti- 
cifm  ;  which,  though  wrote  fo  early  as  1708, 
yet  plaoed  him  among  thofe  of  the  firft  rank 
in  his  art.  It  is  indeed  efccemed  a  mailer- 
piece  In  it's  kind,  aod  fo  difcovered  the  pecu- 
liar turn  of  his  genius.  He  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  old,  fo  that  every  body  flood 
amazed  to  find  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
fuch  a  maturity  of  judgment,  and  fuch  a  pe- 
netration into  human  nature,  as  are  there  dif- 
played  ;  infomuch  that  it  became  a  fubjedl  for 
the  critics  to  difplay  their  profoundeO:  fkill  iR 
f accounting  for  it.  The  greatefl  geniufes  in 
painting,  as  well  as  poetry,  were  generally  ob- 
ferved,  not  to  have  produced  any  of  their 
mafter-pieces  before  the  age  of  thirty,  or 
thereabouts  ;  and  that  Mr.  Pope's  genius  ri- 
pened earlier,  was  owing,  it  is  faid,  to  a  hap- 
py conjunfture  of  concurring  circumflances. 
fie  was  happily  fecured  from  falling  into  the 
debaucheries  of  women  and  wine  (the  too  fre- 
quent 
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<quent  bane  sf  hopeful  youth)  by  the  weaknefs 
and  delicacy  of  his  conftitution,  and  the  bad 
ftare  of  his  health.  Thefenfual  vices  were  too 
violcRt  for  fo  tender  a  frame,  he  never  fell  into 
intemperance  or  difiipation,  which  is  of  the 
greateil  confequerce  in  preferving  each  faculty 
of  the  mind  in  due  vigour.  Even  his  mil- 
fhapen  figure  is  alledged  to  have  been  of  ufeto 
him  as  a  writer. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  lord  Bacon,  that 
vvhofoever  hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  perfon 
that  induces  contempt,  hath  alfo  a  perpetual 
fpur  within  to  refcue  and  deliver  himfelf  from 
it.  Hence  it  has  been  thought  not  improba- 
ble that  our  poet  might  be  animated  by  this 
circumftance  to  double  his  diligence,  to  make 
himfelf  diilinguiHied  by  the  redlitude  of  his 
underdanding,  and  beautiful  turn  of  mind,  as 
much  as  he  was  by  the  deformity  of  his  body. 
This  remark  is  thought  to  receive  fome  coun- 
tenance from  our  author  himfelf  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 

What  crops  of  wit  and  honelly  appear. 
From  fpleen,  from  obftinacy,  hate,  or  fear: 
See  anger,  zeal,  and  fortitude  fupply  ; 
Ev'n  avarice,  prudence;  floch,  philofophy ; 
Nor  vittue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name. 
But  what  will  grow  on  pride,   or  grow  on 
Ihame. 

It  is  certain  that  he  ftridly  fulfilled  the  pre- 
cept of  Horace  in  each  particular,  Muha  tu- 
IJt  fecitque  puer,  fudavit  k  alfit. 

I^ 
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It  was  another  circumflance,  equally  propi- 
tious to  the  ftudies  of  Pope,  in  this  early  part 
of  his,  that  he  inherited  a  fortune  that  was  a 
decent  competency,  and  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
fraali  expences  which,  both  by  conilitution  and 
reflexion,  he  required.  This  he  preferved 
from  the  two  moll  deftru6live  enemies  to  a 
young  genius,  want  and  dependance.  Nor 
was  the  circumftance  of  being  placed  beneath 
opulence,  and  an  high  Hation,  lefs  propitious; 
fince  thefe  almoft  unavoidably  embarrafs  and 
immerfe  the  poffefTor  in  the  cares,  the  plea- 
fures,  the  indolence,  and  the  diffipation,  that 
accompany  abundance.  Thus  it  is  conceived, 
that  thefe  external  aids,  as  fo  many  auxiliaries, 
aflifting  the  native  inborn  llrength  of  our  poet's 
genius,  had  their  (hare  in  this  triumphant  pro- 
duction. 

But  how  triumphant  foever  may  be  the  merit 
of  the  EiTay  on  Criticifm,  yet  it  was  ftill  fur- 
paiTed,  in  a  poetical  view,  by  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock.  The  former  indeed  excelled  in  the 
didad^Ic  way,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
formed  j  a  clear  head  and  ftrong  fenfe  were  his 
charafterittical  qualities ;  his  chief  force  lay 
in  the  underftanding,  rather  than  in  the  ima- 
gination :  but  it  is  the  creative  power  of  the 
lall  that  conftitutes  the  proper  charaderiftic  of 
poetry  ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  Rape  of  the 
lyock  that  Pope  principally  appears  a  poet  ; 
fince  in  this  performance  he  has  difplayed 
more  imagination  than  in  all  his  other  works 
put  together. 

The 
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The  poem  took  its  birth  from  an  incidental 
quarrel  that  happened  between  two  noble  fa- 
milies, that  of  lord  Petre  and  Mrs.  Fermor, 
both  of  our  author's  acquaintance,  and  of  the 
fame  religion.  His  lordfliip,  in  a  party  o^ 
pleafure,  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  cut  off  a  favou- 
rite lock  of  the  lady's  hair.  This,  tho'  done 
in  the  way  of  gallantry,  was  ferioufly  re- 
fented,  as  being  indeed  a  real  injury.  Hence 
there  prefently  grew  mutual animoiities,  which 
being  leen  with  concern  by  a  common  friend 
to  all,  that  friend  requefled  Pope  to  try  the 
power  of  his  mufe  on  the  occailon ;  intimating, 
that  a  proper  piece  of  ridicule  was  the  likelielb 
means  to  extinguiih  the  riiing  flame.  Pope 
readily  complied  with  this  friendly  propofal^ 
and,  the  junfture  requiring  difpatch,  his  firit 
defign  was  compleated  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight;?- 
which  being  fent  to  the  lady,  had  more  than 
the  propofed  efFedl.  Pleafed  to  the  highefl  de- 
gree with  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment  paid 
to  her,  ilie  firll  communicated  copies  of  it  to 
her  acquaintance,  and  then  prevailed  with  our 
author  to  print  it :  as  he  did,  though  not 
v^ithout  the  caution  of  concealing  his  name  to 
fo  hafty  a  iketch.  But  the  univerfal  applaufe 
which  the  Iketch  met  with,  put  him  upon  en- 
riching it  with  the  machinery  of  the  fylphs  ; 
and  in  that  new  drefs,  the  twocantoes  extended 
to  five,  came  out  the  following  year,  17  I2» 
ufhered  by  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fermor,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  addrefTed  another,  which  is 
elleemed  far  fuperior  to  any  of  Voiture. 

Vol.  Xr.  F  The 
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The  infenion  of  the  machinery  in  proper 
places,  as  it  is  done  without  the  leaft  appear- 
ance of  being  avvkardly  Hitched  in,  fo  it  Wcjs 
always  efteemed  by  Pope  himfelf,  as  an  effort 
of  his  greateft  ikill  and  art  as  a  poet ;  and  I 
have  always  efteemed  the  letter  above-men- 
tioned to  Mrs.  Fermor,  as  the  moll  engaging 
effort  of  his  Ikill  and  art  as  a  letter- writer. 
But  let  the  reader  judge, 

*•  To  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor,  after  her 
marriage, 

**  Madam, 

*'  YOU  are  fenfible,  by  this  time,  how 
much  the  tendernefs  of  one  man  of  merit,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  addreiTes  of  a  thoufand  ; 
and  by  this  time  the  gentleman  you  have  made 
choice  of,  is  fenfible,  how  great  is  the  joy  of 
having  all  thofe  charms  and  good  qualities, 
which  have  pleafed  fo  many,  now  applied  to 
pleafe  one  only.  It  v/as  but  juft,  that  the 
fame  virtues  which  gave  you  reputation,  fhould 
give  you  happinefs  ;  and  t  can  wiih  you  no 
greater,  than,  that  you  may  reap  it  to  as  high 
a  degree,  as  fo  much  good  nature  mull  give  it 
to  your  hufband. 

"  It  may  be  expeded,  perhaps,  that  one 
who  has  the  title  of  being  a  wit,  fhould  fay 
fomething  niore  polite  upon  this  occafion  ;  but 
I  am  really  more  a  w^ell- wilher  to  your  felicity, 
than  a  celebrater  of  your  beauty.  Befides,  you 
are  how  a  married  woman,  and  ia  a  fine  way 

to 
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to  be  a  great  many  better  things  than  a  fine 
lady  ;  fuch  as,  an  excellent  wife,  a  faithful 
friend,  a  tender  parent,  and,  at  lart,  as  the 
confequence  of  them  all,  a  faint  in  Heaven, 
You  ought  now  to  hear  nothing,  but  that 
which  is  all  that  you  ever  defined  to  hear, 
(whatever  others  have  fpoken  to  you)  I  mean 
truth  ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmoft  that  I  allure 
you,  no  friend  yoa  have,  can  more  rejoice  in 
any  good  that  befalls  you,  is  more  fenfihly  de- 
lighted with  the  profpeil  of  your  future  happi- 
refs,  or  more  unfeignedly  defires  a  long  coiui- 
Euanceofit. 

"  I  hope  you  will  think  it  but  juil,  that  a. 
man,  who  will  certainly  be  fpoken  of  as  your 
admirer  after  he  is  dead,  may  have  the  happi- 
nefs,  while  he  is  living,  to  beefteemcd, 

«  Your,  <S:c/* 

Here  Pope  appears  the  man  of  gr^llantry, 
good-nature,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world.  This  letter  is  fometimes  annexed  to 
the  poem  not  injudicioufly,  as  rendering  tlie 
entertainment  com.pleat  in  the  happy  marriage 
of  the  heroine. 

This  year  he  alfo  publiilied  his  Temple  of 
Fame  ;  having,  according  to  his  ufnal  caution, 
kept  it  two  years  in  his  ftudy.  That  objefl  oi* 
the  univerfal  paffion  was  full  upon  his  thouf?hts 
r;t  this  time  ;  he  had  been,  from  the  firftlet- 
ting  out,  in  full  ftretch  after  it,  and  faw  it  row 
within  his  reach  :  .accordingly,  we  find  him 
E  2     "  m 
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in  high  fpirits,  diverting  himfelfwith  the  la-* 
dies,  to  one  of  whom  he  Tent  a  copy  of  his 
Temple,  with  an  humorous  gay  epigram, 
whicii  he  introduces  in  the  following  words : 


a 


'*  Now  I  talk  of  Fame,  I  fend  you  my 
Temple  of  Fame,  which  is  juft  come  out .; 
but  my  fentiments  about  it  you  will  fee  much 
better  by  this  epigram. 

What's  fame  with  men,  by  cuilom  of  the  na- 
tion, 
Is  call'd,  in  women,  only  reputation  : 
About  them  both  why  keep  we  fuch  a  pother. 
Part  you  with  one,    and  I'll  renounce  the 
other.'' 

A  couplet  in  the  fame  tafte  had  flipped  into 
tlie  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Oh  !  hadfl  thou,  cruel,  been  content  to  feiz'e 
Hairs  lefs  in  iight,  or  any  hairs  but  thefe. 

Some  of  the  fair-fex  taking  offence,  as  it  is 
faid,  to  thefe  lines,  occafioned  the  two  fol- 
lowing ;  wherein  that  delicacy  is  handled  very 
roughly,  as  being  no  better  than  a  mere  af- 
feded  piece  of  prudery. 

Who  cenfure  moft,  more  precious  hairs  would 

lofe. 
To  have  the  Rape  recorded  by  his  mufe; 

In 
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In  a  paiTage  of  the  letter  which  accompanied 
this  epigram,  it  appears,  that  he  had  now  be- 
gun to  tranllate  homer's  Iliad,  and  made  a 
good  progrefs  in  it;  and,  in  lyi^-,  he  gave 
out  propoials  for  publifhing  that  tranfiation  by 
fubfcription. 

Ke  had  been  preiTed  to  this  undertaking 
fome  years  before  by  fome  of  his  friends,  and 
was  now  greatly  encouraged  in  the  defign  by 
ethers.  His  religious  principles  difqualified 
him  from  receiving  any  folid  teftimony  of  his 
merit,  in  the  ufuai  way,  of  a  place  at  court. 
Common  prudence  therefore  prompted  him  to 
make  the  beft  advantage  he  could  of  the  repu- 
tation he  had  obtained  in  his  trade,  and  try  to 
raife  an  independent  fortune  by  it.  And  the 
fuccefs  was  fuch,  as  muft  needs  anfwer,  if  not 
exceed,  his  moll  fanguine  expedations ;  he 
acquired  a  confidcrable  fortune,  by  a  fubfcrip- 
tion fo  large,  that  it  does  honour  to  the  king- 
dom. He  faw  all  parties  and  denominations 
join  in  it,  notwithflanding  the  underhand  prac- 
tices of  fome  pretended  friends,  who  in  vain 
oppofed  the  ftream.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was 
found  Mr.  Addifon. 

Our  author  had  long  paid  an  awful  A'enera- 
tion  to  that  rival ;  the  confcioufnefs  of  which, 
ferved  to  fet  a  keener  edge  upmi  his  refent- 
ment  now.  But,  though  the  fenfe  gf  fo  much 
treachery  and  falfhood  tingled  in  every  vein, 
yet  he  managed  it  with  the  niceft  prudence, 
and  at  lall  revenged  it  with  a  fatire  which  does 
honour  to  hiaifeif. 

F  3  The 
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The  feveral  ileps  ef  his  cotiduftingthis  very 
critical  afiair  may  be  feen  in  his  letters  on  this 
occafion,  to  which  the  reader  who  has  not  pe- 
rufed  them,  will  thank  us  for  referring  him. 
We  fhall  only  obferve,  in  general,  that,  among 
other  contemptibly  mean  arti£ces  made  ufe  of 
by  Addifon,  to  fupprefs  the  rifmg  merit  and 
fame  of  his  rival  ;  it  appears  from  thefe  let* 
te.s,  that  he  difcouraged  Pope  from  inferting 
the  machinery  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock;  that, 
to  hurt  him  with  the  Whigs,  he  indiiilrioufly 
gave  it  out,  that  Pope  was  a  Tory  and  a  Jaco- 
bite ;  and  faid  that  he  had  a  hand  in  writing 
the  Examiners.  That  Addifon  himfelf  tranf- 
lated  the  f.rft  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  pub- 
lifted  under  Tickell's  name;  which  he  de- 
clared, after  Pope*s  was  printed,  was  ftill  the 
beil  that  had  ever  been  done  in  any  language. 
And,  lad  of  all,  he  privately  encouraged  Gil- 
don  to  abule  Pope  in  a  virulent  pamphlet,  and 
gave  him  ten  guineas  for  the  performance.  In 
£hon,  this  was  the  moft  dangerous  attack  that 
Pope  ever  experienced.  How  miKh  then  does 
it  ralTe  thecharadler  of  his  parts  and  prudence, 
that  he  was  able  abfolutely  to  defeat  it,  and 
even  to  break  thefe  darts,  which  envy  and  ma- 
lignity had  forged  againft  him,  upon  the  head 
of  the  forger. 

Thus,  with  admirable  temper  and  fpirit,  he 
preferved  his  dignity  ;  and,  keeping  his  m.ind 
attentive  to  every  means  that  might  render  his 
tranilation  more  perfe£t,  he  took  a  journey,  a 
little  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  to  Ox- 
ford i 
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ford  ;  to  confult  fome  books  in  the  Bodleian 
and  other  libraries  in  that  iiniverfity  ;  and  the 
firft  part  of  his  tranflation  was  publifhed  the 
followirg  year. 

This  gave  great  fatisfafliOn,  (o  that  his 
finances  were  now  pat  in  fuch  a  ficuriiliing 
ilate,  that  he  refolved  to  place  himfelf  neai-er 
his  friends  in  the  capital.  In  that  view,  the 
fmall  affair  at  Binfield  being  fold,  hepurchaf^d 
a  houfe  at  Twickenhrm,  whither  he  removed 
\^ith  his  father  and  mother  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  year,  1715.  He  call?  this  one  of 
the  grand  seras  of  his  days  ;  arid  the  tafie  he 
difplayed  in  improving  the  feat,  became  the 
general  vogue. 

While  he  was  employed  in  this  delightful 
work,  he  could  not  forbear  doubling  the  plea- 
fnre  he  took  in  it  by  communicating  it  to  his 
fr-iends, 

'  *'  The  young  ladies,"  fays  he,  in  a  letter  ta 
Mr.  Blount,  "  may  be  afTured,  that  I  make 
nothing  new  in  my  gardens,  without  vvifhing 
to  fee  them  print  their  fairy  fteps  in  every  cor- 
ner of  them.  I  have  pat  the  laft  hand  to  my 
works  of  this  kind,  in  happily  finilhing  the 
fubterianeous  way"  (from  his  houfe  to  his 
garden,  under  the  high-road  which  feparated 
them)  '*  and  grotto,  I  there  found  a  fpring 
of  the  cleared  water,  vv-hich  falls  in  a'  perpe- 
tual rill,  that  echoes  thro'  the  cavern  day  and 
pight.  From  the  river  Thames  you  kt  thro' 
F  4  my 
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^y  arch,  up  a  walk  of  the  wildernefs,  to  &> 
ki.id  of  open  temple,  wholly  compored  of 
4^eils,  in  the  ruftic  manner;  and  from  that 
diilance,  under  the  temple  you  look  down 
thro'  a  iloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  fee  fails  on 
the  river  fuddenly  appearing  and  vanilhing  as 
through  a  perfpedive  glafs.  When  you  (hut 
the  door  of  this  grotto,  it  becomes,  on  the  in- 
ilant,  from  a  luminous  room,  a  camera  ob- 
fcnra  :  on  the  wall  of  which  all  the  objeds  of 
the  river,  hills,  woods,  and  boats,  are  form- 
ing a  movififfi^pidtuie  in  their vifible radiations; 
and  when^^j^^^ve  a  mind  to  light  it  up,  it 
s^rds  ycu  a  very  different  fcene.  Itis  finifhed 
with  fhclTs,  interfperfed  with  pieces^  of  look' 
ing -glafs  in  angular  forms ;  and  in  the  cieling 
is  a  Har  of  the  fame  materials  ;  at  which, 
when  a  lamp  of  an  orbicular  figure,  of  thin 
alabailer,  is  hung  in  the  m.iddle,  a  thoufand 
pointed  "rays  glitter  and  are  refleded  over  the 
place.  There  are  conneded  to  this  grotto, 
by  a  narrower  paffage,  two  porches,  one  to- 
wards the  river,  of  (rnooth  Hones,  full  of  light, 
and  open  ;  the  other  towards  the  garden,  fiia- 
dowed  with  trees,  and  rough  with  ihells,  fiints,. 
and  iron  ore.^  The  bottom  is  paved  with  fim- 
ple  pebble,  as  is  alfo  the  adjoining  walk  up 
the  wildernefs  to  the  temple,  in  the  natural 
tafte,  agreeing  not  ill  with  the  little  dripping 
murmur  and  the  aquatic  idea  of  the  whols 
place.  It  wants  nothing  to  com^plete  it  but  a 
good  datuej  with  aninfcriptioniike  that  beau- 
teous 
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teous  pidlurefque  one,  which  you  know  I  am 
fo  fond  of. 

Hujus  nympha  loci,  facri  cuftodia  fontis, 
Dormio,  dum  blandae  fentio  murmur  aqux  : 

Parce  meum,  quifqais  tangis  cav-a  marmora, 
fomnum 
Rumpere  ;  feu  bibas,  fivelavere,  tace. 

Kympli  of  the  grott,  thefe  facred  fprings   I 

keep. 
And  to  the  murmur  of  thefe  wa^r|fikep. 
Ah  !  fpare  my  {lumbers,  gentlf^t^ead  the  cave. 
And  drink  in  filence,  or  in  filence  lave. 

",  You'll  think  I  have  been  very  poetical  in 
this  defcription,  but  'tis  pretty  nearly  the 
truth." 

This  letter  was  wrote  in  1725:  he  after- 
wards wrote  a  poem  upon  it  in  a  peculiar  call 
and  kind  :  and  Mr.  Warburion  informs  us, 
that  the  improving  this  grotto  was  the  favou- 
rite amufement  of  his  declining  years  ;  fo 
that,  not  long  before  his  death,  by  enlarging 
.and  incrufting  it  about  with  a  vail  number  of 
ores  and  minerals  of  the  richeit  and  rareft 
kinds,  he  had  made  it  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
and  romantic  retirements  that  is  any  where  to 
be  feen. 

«*  And,"  adds  that  writer,  "the  beauty  of 

his  poetie  genius,  in  the  difpcfition  and  orna- 
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ments  of  thofe  romantic  materials,  appeared  to-- 
as  much  advantage  as  in  any  of  his  beft  con- 
trived poems." 

His  father  furvlved  this  removal  only  two 
years,  dying  fuddenly,  after  a  very  healthy 
life,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five.  He  was  bu- 
ried by  his  fon  at  Tv/ickenham,  who  eredled 
a  handfome  monument  to  his  memory,  with 
an  infcripticn  celebrating  his  innocence,  pro- 
bity, and  piety.  As  he  was  a  Papift,  he  could 
rjot  purchafe,  nor  put  his  money  to  intereft 
on  real  fecurity  ;  and,  as  he  adhered  to  the 
intereft  of  king  James,  he  made  it  a  point  of 
confcience,  not  to  lend  it  to  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  fo  that,  though  he  was  worth  near 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  when  he  left  off  bu- 
iinefs,  from  the  fame  principles,  at  the  revo*. 
lution  ;  yet  afterwards  liviag  upon  the  ftock, 
he  left  our  poet  to  the  management  of  fo  nar- 
row a  fortune,  that  any  one  falfe  ftep  would 
liave  been  fatal. 

This  rigidnefs  of  the  old  gentleman's  Jaco- 
bite principles  betrays  an  uncommon  degree  of 
bigotted  weaknefs,  which  it  was  the  fon's  care, 
as  much  as  pofhble,  to  keep  out  of  fight.  This- 
was  a  part  of  prudence,  at  well  as  piety,  and 
we  find  him  throwing  a  veil  over  it  more  than, 
once. 

For  right  hereditary  tax'd  and  fin'd, 
He  iluck  to  poverty  with  peace  of  mind. 

...-.^-^What. 
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-What  fortune,  pray  ?     Their  own  ; 


A.nd  better  got  than  Beftia's  from  the  throne. 
Born  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  ftriie, 
Nor  marrying  difcord  in  a  noble  wife  : 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage, 
The   good    man   vvalk'd  innocuous  thro'  his 

age  : 
No  courts  he  faw,  no  fuits  would  ever  try ;     . 
Nor  dar'd  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lye. 
Uniearn'd,  he   knew  no  fchool-man's  fubtle 

art ; 
No  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart: 
Bv  nature  honed,  by  ex"perience  wife ; 
Healthy  by  temperance  and  by  exercife. 
Plis  life,  tho*  long,  to  ncknefs  part  unknown  ; 
Kis  death  was  iniiant,  and  without  a  groan. 

The  old  gentleman  had  fometlmes  recom- 
mended to  our  author,  in  his  earliefi  years,  the 
fiudy  of  phyfic,  as  the  bell  means  of  repairing 
that  warte  of  the  fubttance  which  from  his 
own  principles  v/as  rendered  unavoidable.  But 
this  muft  have  gone  no  farther  than  a  fimple 
propofal,  fmce  we  are  aflured  by  the  fon  that 
he  broke  no  duty,  nor  difobeyed  either  parent, 
in  following  the  trade  of  a  poet  ;  and  his  fa- 
ther had  the  fatisfadion  of  living  long  enough 
to  fee  him  in  a  fure  way  of  making  a  genteel 
fortune  by  it. 

In  verity,  want  of  a  due  attention   to  this 

necefiary  point  v/as  none  of  our  poet's  wcak- 

nefsj  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  taking  all 

F  6  oppor- 
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opportunities  to  pufh  it  to  the  utmoft.  Xn 
ihis  fpirit,  not  fatisfied  with  the  golden  tide 
that  was  continually  flowing  in  from  his  tranf- 
lation,  he  pablifhed,  in  1717,  a  colledion  of 
all  th^  poetical  pieces  he  had  wrote  before  ;  in 
which  the  regard  to  his  fortune  had  undeniably 
a  confiderable  fhare.  He  proceeded  in  the 
fame  fpirit  to  give  a  new  edition  of  Shake- 
fpear ;  which  being  publifhed  in '172 1,  dif-* 
covered  that  he  had  confulted  his  fortune  in 
the  undertaking  more  than  his  fame. 

The  Iliad  being  finilhed,  he  engaged  upon- 
the  like  footing  to  undertake  the  Odyfley  ; 
and  that  work  being  compleated  in  1725,  the" 
following  year  vas  employed,  in  concert  with 
liis  afTociates,  Dean  Swift  and  Dr.  Arbuthn«t, 
in  printing  feveral  volumes  of  Mifcellanies. 

About  this  time,  he  narrowly  efcaped  lofing' 
his  life  as  he  was  returning  home  in  a  friend's 
chariot;  which,  onpaffing  abridge,  happened 
to  be  overturned,  and  thrown  with  the  horfes 
into  the  river.  The  glalTes  were  up,  and  he 
not  nble  to  break  them.  ;  fo  that  he  was  in 
•imjtjediate  danger  of  drowning,  when  the 
pOiUllion,  who  had  juil  recovered  himfelf* 
tame  to  his  relief;  broke  the  glafs  which  was 
uppermoft,  took  him  out,  and  carried  him  to 
the  bank  ;  bat  a  fragment  of  the  broken  glafs 
cut  one  of  his  hands  fo  defperately,  that  he 
loH  the  ufe  of  two  of  his  fingers. 

He  had  new  made  fuch  a  fence  about  his 
fortune,  as  put  it  out  of  danger;  and  the  like 
fence,  which  he  had  been  long  labouring  to 
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fet  about  his  fame,  being  finifhed  in  the  Dun- 
ciad,  that  fatire  came  out,  in  the  year  1727, 
in  4 to. 

He  To  me  where  obferves.  That  the  life  of 
an  author  is  a  Hate  of  warfare ;  and  he  has, 
in  this  attack,  or,  rather,  feries  of  attacks, 
fliewed  himfclf  a  complete  general  in  the  art 
of  this  kind  of  war.  Fabius  cundtando,  SiC^ 
Our  poet  bore  the  infults  of  his  enemies  full 
ten  years  before  he  hazarded  a  general  battle; 
he  was  all  that  while  climbing  the  hills  of 
Parnaffus ;  during  which,  he  could  not  forbear 
fome  flight  fkirmiflies ;  and  thefuccefs  of  thefe 
was  of  ufe,  in  fhewing  him  his  fuperior 
ftrength,  and  thereby  adding  confidence  to  his 
courage  ,  but  he  was  now  feated  fafely  on  the 
fummit :  befides,  he  had  obtained  what,  in 
his  own  opinion,  is  the  happiefl  end  of  life, 
the  love  of  valuable  men  ;  and  the  next  feli- 
city, he  declares,  was  to  get  rid  of  fools  and 
fcoundrels  :  to  which  end,  after  having,  by 
feveral  afteded  marches  and  counter-marches, 
brought  the  whole  army  of  them  into  his 
power,  he  fuddenly  fell  upon  them  with  a  pe^ 
as  irrefiftible  as  the  fword  of  Michael  the 
arch-ang«l ;  and  made  an  abfolutely  univer- 
fal  flaughter  of  them,  fuifering  not  a  fingle 
foul  to  efcape  his  fury. 

The  poem  cautioufly  made  its  firfl:  appear- 
ance, as  a  mafked-battery,  in  Ireland  ;  nor, 
indeed,  was  the  triumph  completed  without 
the  afliftance  of  our  author's  undoubted  fecond, 
Dean  Swift,  who,  having  furnifhed  it  with 

fome 
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fame  exqulfitely  wrought  artillery,  in  that 
pompous  figure  it  made  a  new  appearance, 
primed  at  London  in  1728. 

This  edition  %i'as  preiented  to  the  king  and 
queen,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  who  probably 
St  this  time  offered  to  procure  Mi.  Pope  a 
penfion  ;  which  he  refufed  with  the  Tame  fpi- 
rit  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  an  offer  of  the 
fame  kind  made  him  by  the  lord  Haliifax  ; 
which  fpirit  of  our  author  in  declining  this 
offer  of  Sir  Robert's  leems  to  be  exprelled  in 
a  letter  of  his,  about  this  time,  to  his  friend. 
Dean  Swift. 

<*  I  was  once  before,"  fays  he,  **  difpleafed^ 
St  you  for  complaining  to  Mr. of  my 

not  having  a  penfion  ;  I  am  fo  again,  at  your 
naming  it  to  a  certain  lord.  ]  have  given 
proof,  in  the  courfe  of  my  life,  from  the  time 
when  I  was  in  the  friendfliip  of  lord  Boling- 
broke  and  Mr,  Craggs,  even  to  this  time 
when  I  am  civily  treated  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, that  I  never  thought  myfelf  fo  warm  in 
any  party's-  caufe,  as  to  deferve  their  money, 
and  therefore  would  never  have  accepted  it.  I 
defire  you  to  take  off  any  in:prcffions  which- 
that  dialogue  may  have  left  upon  iiis  lord- 
Ihip's  mind,  as  if  I  ever  had  any  thoughts  of 
being  beholden  to  him,  or  any  other,  in  that 
way." 

One  of  the  proofs  here  intimated,  was  the 
refufai  he  had  given,  many  years  before,   to, 
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atv  offer  of  the  fame  kind  by  lord  Hallifax  ; 
as  appears  by  a  letter  to  that  lord  as  early  as 
the  year  17 14;  where  he  writes  in  thefe 
terms : 

"  My  Lord^. 

"  I  AM  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the  fa- 
vours you  have  done  me,  and  for  thofe  you  in- 
tend me.  I  dillruft  neither  your  will,  ncr 
your  memory,  when  it  is  to  do  good  ;  and, 
if  ever  I  become  troublefome  or  follicitous,  it 
muft  not  be  out  of  expedation,  but  out  of  gra- 
titude, it  is,  indeed,  a  high  drain  of  genero- 
fity  in  you,  to  think  of  making  me  eafy  all 
my  life,  only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy 
as  to  divert  you  a  few  hours ;  but,  if  I  may- 
have  leave  to  add,  it  is  becaufe  ycu  think  me 
110  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will  ap- 
pear a  better  reafon  ;  for  I-  mull  of  confe- 
quence  be  very  much,  as  I-fincerely  am^ 

*»  Yours,. &c." 

It  Is  alfo  well  known,,  that  Mr.  Craggs,  in 
17  ?o,  gave  him  a  fubfcription  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  the  South-Sea,  of  v/hich  he 
ijjade  no  manner  of  ufe. 

As  thefe  offers  muft  be  iinderftood  to  be 
made  in  the  view  of  taking  him  off  from  his 
attachments  to  his  friends,  his  refufal  of  them 
aie  fo  many  illuftrious  proofs  of  his  fteadinefs 
in  that  point.     Yet  he  declares,  in  a  letter  to 

Dr. 
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fDr.  Swift,  that  he  had  perfonal  obligations, 

pWhich  he  would  ever  preferve,  to  men  of  dif- 

pfeient  fides. 

In  1729.  our  poet,  in   the  view  of  fetting 

,  yet  another  fence  about  his  fortune,  purchafed 

£an  annuity   of  one  hundred  pounds    for   his 

,own  life,  that  of  his  mother  being  likewife 

^included. 

fj)  The  fame  year,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  he  turned  his  pen  to  fubjeds  of  mo- 

(^rality;  and  accordingly  we  find  him,  with  the 
afiiftance  of  that  friend,  at  work  this  year  upon 
his  EfTay  on  Man.  The  following  extrad  of 
a  letter  to  Dean  Swift,  difcovers  the  reafon  of 
his  lordihip's  advice. 

al 

J  **  Bid  him  [Pope]  talk  to  you  of -he  work 
he  is  about,  I  hope  in  good  earneft  3  ::/  is  a 
fine  one,  and  will  be  in  his  hands  an  cn^unal. 
His  fole  complaint  is,  that  he  finds  it  too  eafy 
in  the  execution.  This  flatters  his  lazliiefs. 
Jt  flatters  my  judgment;  who  always  thought, 
that,  univerial  as  his  talents  are,  this  is  emi- 
nently, and  peculiarly,  his,  above  all  the 
writers  I  know,  living  or  dead  ;  I  do  not  ex- 
cept Horace.'' 

Pope  tells  the  dean,  in  the  next  letter,  what 
this  work  was. 

<'  The  work  he  [Bolingbroke]  fpeaks  of 
^ith  fuch  abundant  partiality,  is  a  fyflem  of 
Ethics,  in  the  Horatian  way,'* 

In 
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In  another  letter,  written  probably  in  th» 
entrance  of  the  following  year,  we  fee  the  ge- 
neral aim  which,  at  leaft,  he  wiihed  might  bs 
attributed  to  this  work. 

"  I  am  juil  now  writing,  or  rather  planning 
a  book  to  bring  mankind  to  look  upon  this  life 
with  comfort  and  plcafure  ;  and  put  morality 
in  good  humour," 

This  fubjea  was  exadly  fuited  to  his  genius; 
be  found  the  performance  eafy  to  a  degree  that 
furprized  himfeif,  and  he  thereupon  employed 
feis  leifure  hours  in  purfuing  the  fame  defign  in 
his  Ethic  Epiftles,  which  came  out  feparately 
in  the  courfe  of  the  two  following  years.  But 
a  great  clamour  was  raifed  againll  the  Fourth 
of  thefe  Epillles,  addreffed  to  lord  Bolingbroke, 
upon  Tafte  ;  and  the  charadler  of  Timcn  iit 
it  gave  great  offence.  The  defcription,  it  is 
faid,  was  too  plain  not  to  be  known  who  was 
pointed  at  ;  and  the  late  duke  of  Chandois  it 
is  faid  wrote  to  our  author  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
made  him  fenfible,  that  he  ought  to  have  con- 
fined himfeif  to  a  made  charadler. 

Mr.  Pope,  we  are  told,  began  to  willi  he 
had  not  carried  the  matter  fo  far^  but  there  was 
no  receding  ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  palliate 
the  bufinefs  ;  and  this  v/as  done  in  a  letter  by- 
Mr.  Cleland  to  Mr  Gay,  in  December,  1731. 
But  this  letter  was  not  fatisfaclory,  nor  yet  one 
Jse  wrote  to  the  duke  profeffing  his  innocence.  • 

AU 
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Ail  this  while,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee 
the  Epifllt  fell  fo,  that  it  went  thiough  the 
prefs  a  third  tiire  very  foon.  Thereupon,  in 
high  fpirits,  he  publiflitd  a  letter  to  lord  Bur- 
lington, the  March  following ;  wherein  hav- 
ing taken  notice  of  the  clamour  which,  he 
fays,  through  malice  and  miftake  flill  conti- 
nued ;  he  exprefTcs  his  refenlmcBt  of  this 
ufgge,  difavows  any  def.gn  againiVthe  duke, 
jiiakes  him  feveral  high  conipiiments,  and 
then  proceeds  thus  : 

*'  Certainly  the  writer  deferved  more  can- 
dour, even  in  ihofe  who  know  him  not,  than 
to  promote  a  report,  which,  in  regard  to  that 
lioble  perfon  was  impertinent ;  in  regard  to  mc 
villainous. 

**  I  have  taken,"  continues  he,  "  an  oppor- 
tunity of  the  third  edition,  to  declare  his  be- 
lief not  only  of  my  innocence,  but  of  their  ma- 
lignity ;  e»f  the  former  of  which  my  heart  is 
as  confcious,  as  I  fear  fome  of  theirs  mufl  be 
of  the  latter  ;  his  humanity  feels  a  concern  for 
the  injury  done  to  me,  while  his  greatnefs  of 
inind  can  bear  with  indifference  the  infult  of- 
fered to  himfelf.'"' 

After  this,  he  concludes  with  threatning  to 
make  ufe  of  real  names,  not  fi<ftitiousones,  in 
his  enfuing  works  ;  and  how  far  he  went  into 
the  execution  of  that  menace,  wiil  prefcntly  be 
feeni  for  the  unreafonable  complaints  which 

were 
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were  made  againft  this  Epiftle  by  fome  fecret 
enemies,  put  him  upon  writing  fatires,  in 
which  he  ventured  to  attack  the  characters  of 
fome  perfons  of  high  rank;  and  the  affront 
was  refented  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  provoked 
him  to  let  loofe  the  whole  fury  of  his  fatirical 
r^gi  againll  them,  which  was  poured  forth  ia 
profe  and  verfe. 

In  the  firfl  fatirc  of  the  fecond  book  of  Ho- 
race, he  had  defcribed  lord  Harvey  and  lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  fo  charafleriflically, 
under  the  names  of  k)rd  Fanny  and  Sappho, 
that  thefe  two  noble ^perfonages  did  not  only 
take  up  the  fame  v.eapons  againft  the  aggreiTor, 
but  ufed  all  their  interefl  among  the  nobility, 
and  even  with  the  king  and  queen,  to  hurt 
him. 

This  lafi:  injury  was  what  Pope  complained 
of  mod;  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  anfwer  to  it  was  ibewn'  to 
her  majefty  as  feon  as  it  was  finifhed,  which 
concludes  with  ihefe  words : 

*'  After  ail,  your  lordfiiip  will  be  careful 
not  to  wrong  my  moral  charafter  with  thofe 
under  v/hofe  protection  I  live;  and  through 
vvhofe  leni  y  alone  I  can  live  with  -comfort. 
Your  lordfhip,  I  am  confident,  upon  confider- 
ation,  will  think  you  inadvertently  went  a  lit- 
tle too  far,  when  you  recommended  to  their 
perufal,  and  ftrengthened  by  the  weight  of 
your  approbation,  a  libel  mean  in  its  reflec- 
tions upon  my  poor  iigure,  and  fcandalous  in 

thofe 
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thofe  upon  my  honour  and  integrity  ;  wherein 
I  was  reprefented  as  an  enemy  to  human  race, 
a  murderer  of  reputations,  a  monller  marked 
by  God  like  Cain,  deferving  to  wander  ac- 
ctirfed  through  the  world.  —A  firange  pidure 
cf  a  man,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
many  friends,  who  will  be  always  rememheied 
as  the  firil  ornament  of  his  age  and  country, 
and  no  enemies  that  ev6r  continued  to  be  heard 
of,  except  Mr.  John  Dennis  and  your  lord- 

Ihip. A  man  who  never  wrote  a  line,  in 

which  the  religion  or  government  of  his  coun- 
try, the  royal  family,  or  their  miniftry,  were 
difrefpedfully  mentioned  ;  the  animofity  of 
any  one  party  gratified  at  the  expence  of  ano- 
ther ;  or  any  cenfure  paft,  but  upon  known 
vices,  acknowledged  folly,  or  aggrelTing  im- 
pertinence. It  is  with  infinite  pleafure  he 
(inds,  that  fome  men,  who  feem  afhamed  and 
afraid  of  nothing  elfe,  are  fo  very  fenfible  of 
this  ridicu'e;  and  'tis  for  that  very  reafon,  he 
refolves,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  your  lord- 
fiiip's  good  leave, 

That,   while  he  breathes,    no  rich  or  noble 

knave 
§haU  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave: 

*•  This  he  thinks  is  rendering  the  befl  fer- 
vice  he  can  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the 
good  government  of  his  fellow-creatures.  For 
this,  at  lead,  he  may  deferve  forae  commenda- 
tions from  the  greateft  perfons  in  it.     Your 

lordlhip 
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lordfhip   knows   of  whom   I   fpeak theif 

names  I  fhould  be  as  forry,  and  as  much 
aftiamed,  to  place  near  yours  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  as  I  ftould  to  fee  you,  my  lord,  placed 
fo  near  their  perfons,  if  you  could  ever  make 
fo  ill  an  ufe  of  their  ear  as  to  afperfe  or  raif- 
reprefent  an  innocent  man." 

Pope  did  not  think  proper  to  print  this  let- 
ter; nor  yet,  what  is  more  rem.arkable,  to 
communicate  it  to  his  friend  Swift ;  to  whom 
he  excufed  himfelf  in  a  letter,  fent  with  his 
Fourth  EfTay  on  Man,  and  his  Epiflle  to  lord 
Cobham. 

*'  There  is  a  woman's  war,"  fays  he,  "  de- 
clared againil  me  by  a  certain  lord  ;  his  wea- 
pons are  the  fame  which  women  and  children 
ufe  J  a  pin  to  fcratch,  and  a  fquirt  to  befpat- 
ter.  I  writ  a  fort  of  anfwer,  but  was  afhamed 
to  enter  the  lifts  with  him  ;  and,  after  fhew- 
ing  it  to  fome  people,  fupprelTed  it  :  other- 
wife  it  was  fuch  as  was  worthy  of  him,  and 
worthy  of  me;" 

He  had  before  given  that  friend  an  account 
of  this  affair,  and  of  his  own  conduft  in  it^ 
as  follows : 

"  That  T  am  an  author,  whofe  chara6lers 
are  thought  of  fome  weight,  appears  from  the 
-great  noife  and  buftle  that  the  court  and 
Xown  make  about  me.     I  defire  your  opinion 

as 
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as  to  lady 's  and  lord  — -'s  performancer 

They  are  certainly  the  top  wits  of  the  court  ; 
and  yoa  may  judge,  by  that  fingle  piece, 
what  can  be  done  againft  me  ;  for  it  was  la- 
boured, correded,  pre- com  mended,  and  part 
difapproved  ;  (o  far  as  to  be  difowned  by 
thcmfelves,  after  each  had  highly  cried  it  up 
for  the  other's. 

I  have  rtitt  mith  ferae  complaints,  and  have 
heai-d  at  a  diftance  of  fome  threats  occafjoned 
by  my  verfes. '  I  fent  fair  mefieges  to  acquaint 
them  where  I  was  to  be  found  in  town,  and 
to  offer  to  call  on  them  at  their  houfes  to  fa- 
tisfy  them ;  and  fo  it  dropped.  It  is  very 
poor  in  any  one  to  rail  and  threaten  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  have  nothing  to  fay  to  you  when 
they  fee  you." 

Ke  knew  well  the  nature  of  his  friend,  and 
this  addrefs  was  ad  hominem ;  accordingly  he 
received  a  mod  comforting  anfwer,  which 
concludes  thus : 

"  Give  me  a  rnilling,  and  I  wHl  infure 
ycu,  that  poilerity  (hali  never  know  one  fingle 
enemy,  excepting  thofe  whofe  memory  you 
have  preferved." 

After  this,  he  continued  writing  fatires  till 
the  year  1739,  when  he  entertained  fome 
thoughts  of  undertaking  an  epic  poem  ; 
which,  however,  proved  abortive.  He  has 
told  us  in  the  Epilogue  the  reafon  of  his  lay- 
ing 
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ins  down  his  pen  on  thofe  fatirical  fubjefls ; 
and  he  gave  the  true  one  for  laying  down  his 
moral  ella)  s  long  before  to  Dr.  Swift. 

**  I  am,"  fays  he,  "  almoft  at  the  end  of 
my  morals,  as  I  have  been  long  ago  of  my  wit; 
my  fyftem  is  a  fhort  one,  and  my  circle  nar- 
row..  Imagination  has  no  limits;  that  is  a 
fphere  in  which  you  may  move  on  to  eternity : 
bjit  where  one  is  confined  to  truth,  or,  to 
fpeak  more  like  a  human  creature,  to  the  ap- 
pearances of  truth,  we  focn  find  the  ihortnefs 
of  our  tether." 

This  was  not  bis  cafe  as  a  fatiriil  ;  the  tart- 
nefs  of  that  laih  was  too  liquoriih  to  be  cloy- 
ing. Though  he  was  drawn  out  of  the  fphere 
for  a  while  by  Ibme  more  immediately  intereft- 
ing  views,  yet  we  fnall  find  him  returning  to 
it  again  in  a  little  time,  and  continuing  to 
move  in  it  till  death  arrefted  his  fteps. 

In  the  interim,  ieveral  of  his  familiar  let- 
ters having  i1:o]e  into  the  world  without  his 
privity,  he  publiilied  a  genuine  colledion  of 
them  in  1737  ;  the  avowed  incident  for  which 
publication  is  retailed  in  the  Preface,  and  the 
truth  of  it  rells  upon  our  author's  name. 

The  ilory  is  undeniably  fom.ewhat  intricate, 
Vvhich  caufed  a  fulpicion  that  fome  cunning  had 
been  ufed  by  him  ;  but  we  mut^  content  our- 
felves  wiih  another  reafon  for  publifhing  thefe 
letters  at  this  time,  vvhich  confiders  them  as  a 
r)art  of  the  defign  of  his  Magnum   Opus,  or 

his 
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:his  EfTay  on  Man,    Ethic  Epiflles,  and  Sa* 
tires. 

*'  My  opinion  is,"  fays  D.  Warburton, 
*<  that  there  might  be  colleded  from  them  the 
beft  fyftem  that  ever  was  wrote  for  thecondu^ 
of  human  life,  at  leaft  to  ftiame  all  reafonable 
men  out  of  their  follies  and  vices  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Curll  got 
poiTeflion  of  fome  of  them,  is  a  flaming  in-» 
ilance  of  the  corruption  of  the  age.'* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  reafon,  it 
Is  certain  the  increafe  of  his  purfe  had  no 
fmall  (hare  in  the  motives  for  publiiliing 
them.  Familiar  letters  betwixt  perfons  of 
any  reputation  will  always  meet  with  readers ; 
and  the  reafon  of  it  is  well  exprefled  in  thefe 
very  letters  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  in  a 
poftfcript  to  one  of  Pope's  to  Swift,  writei 
thus : 

•*'  I  feek  n©  epiftolary  fame,  but  am  a  good 
deal  pleafed  to  think,  that  it  will  be  known 
hereafter  that  you  and  I  lived  in  the  molt 
friendly  intimacy  together.— Pliny,"  continues 
his  lordlhip,  writ  his  letters  for  the  public ;  fo 
did  Seneca  ;  fo  did  Balzac,  Voiture,  &c. 
TuUy  did  not;  and  therefore  thefe  give  us 
more  pleafure.  We  fee  Cnto,  and  Brutus, 
and  Pompey,  fuch  as  they  really  were,  and 
not  fuch  as  the  gaping  multitude  of  their  own 
age  took  them  to  be,  or  as  hiltorians  and  poets 

have 
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tiave  reprefented  them  to  us.— That  is  another 
pleafure. 

*'  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  proceflion  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  wherein  an  image  of  Charle- 
magne is  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  a  man, 
who  is  hid  by  the  long  robe  of  the  imperial 
faint.  Follow  him  into  the  veftry,  you  fee  the 
bearer  flip  from  under  the  robe,  and  the  gi- 
gantic figure  dwindle  into  an  image  of  an  or- 
dinary fize,  and  is  fet  by  among  other  lum- 
ber." 

His  lordfhip's  remark  is  undeniably  very 
juft,^  and  unavoidably  turns  our  eyes  upon  his 
pupil,  who  is  the  perfon  chiefly  concerned  in 
it.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in  thefe  letters, 
not  only  that  he  had  given  into  fome  gayet'es 
in  his  youth,  as  well  as  other  poets,  for  that 
he  had  made  public  ccnfelfion  of  long  before; 
but,  what  was  at  this  time  particularly  inte- 
refting,  thefe  letters  difcover  the  peculiar  fling 
in  the  name  of  Sappho,  under  which  he  fati- 
rizes  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

That  pretieafe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas, 
fo  called  by  her  keeper  Mr.  Cromwell,  be* 
ing  entrufted  by  the  latter  to  preferve  feveral 
of  our  author's  letters  which  he  had  fent  to 
Cromwell,  flie  fold  them  to  Curll,  who,  it  is 
faid,  made  ufe  of  them  as  fo  many  decoy-ducks 
to  draw^  in  others ;  and,  by  that  means,  the 
furreptitious  edition  of  our  author's  letters  was 
completed  ;  foir  which'  reafon  our  author  fent 

Vol.  XI.  G  the 
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the  following  rondeau  to  Cromwell,    that  It 
might  be  communicated  to  her. 

You  know  where  you  did  defpife, 
T'other  day,  my  little  eyes, 
Little  legs,  and  little  thighs. 
And  fomething  elfe  of  little  fize^ 
You  know  where. 

You,  'tis  true,  have  fine  black  eyes, 
Taper  legs,  and  tempting  thighs ; 
Yet  what  more  than  all  we  prize 
Is  a  thing  of  little  fizc. 
You  know  where. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that,  the  ill  Hate 
of  Pope's  health  having  frequently  drawn  him 
w  Bath,  he  could  not  long  remain  there  un- 
known to  Mr.  Allen,  a  very  eminent  Quaker 
who  refided  near  that  place,  and  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  the  Letters  of  our  poet,  as  to 
feck  an  opportunity  for  contradting  a  friend- 
ship with  their  author  ;  the  refult  of  which 
was  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Warburton  ; 
who  tells  us,  he  had,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  intimacy,  'wrote  his  Commentary 
upon  the  Art  of  Criticifm,  as  alfo  on  theEfTay 
on  Man. 

The  great  complaint  of  that  efTay  was  its 
obfcurity  j  which  our  author  had  been  told  of 
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by  his  friend  Dean  ^Swift,  who  wrote  to  hira 
thus  upon  its  firll  appearance  : 

**  I  confefs,"  fays  that  friend,  "  in  fome 
few  places,  I  was  forced  to  read  twice.  I  be- 
lieve I  told  you  before  what  the  duke  of  D — 
faid  to  me  on  that  occafion  ;  how  a  judge  her« 
who  knows  you,  told  him,  that,  on  the  firll 
reading  thefe  efTays,  he  was  much  pleafed,  but 
found  Tome  lines  a  little  dark  ;  on  the  fecond, 
moft  of  them  cleared  up,  and  his  pleafure  in- 
creafed  ;  on  the  third,  he  had  no  doubt  re- 
maining;  and,  that  he  admired  the  whole'" 

But  their  obfcurity  wns  comparatively  a  fmall 
fault  ;  the  author  was  alfo  charged  with  having 
laid  a  plan  of  deifm.  It  was  againfl  this  ob- 
je6lor,  that  Mr.  Vv^arburton  firil  entered  the 
lifts,  in  defence  of  Pope,  in  thefe  Commen- 
taries i  and  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him  on 
this  occafion,  acknowledges  the  obfcurity  of 
his  piece. 

"  You  have,"  fay?  he,  "  made  my  fyilem 
ns  clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  could 
not :  you  underhand  me  as  Vv^ell  as  I  do  my- 
felf,  but  you  exprefs  me  better  than  I  expreis 
myfelf."  And,  in  a  fubfequent  letter  upon 
the  fame  fubjedl,  he  goes  ftill  further  :  <'  Ycu 
anderftand  my  work,**  favs  he,  ''  better  than 
]  do  myfelf." 
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Mr.  Warburton's  Commentary  being  thus 
approved,  the  EfTay  on  Man  was  re-publifhed 
therewith  in  1740.  But  it  appears,  from  thofe 
iicknowledgments  of  Mr.  Pope,  as  if  lord  Bo- 
lingbiok^,  who  confelTedly  furnifhed  the  mat- 
ter of  the  EfTay,  had  put  more  into  our  au- 
thor's head  than  he  was  able  perfe6lly  to  com- 
.'^rehend.  This  edition,  with  tke  Comment, 
was  tranflated  into  French,  by  a  gentleman 
beloHging  to  Monf.  Cromby,  an  ambaffador. 
Mr.  Pope  defired  his  friend  Warburton  to  pro- 
cure a  good  tranflation  of  the  ElTay  on  Man 
into  Latin  profe,  which  was  begun  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  Cambridge  J  but  a  fpecimen  which 
was  fent  to  our  author  not  happening  to  pleafe 
him,  that  defign  proved  abortive. 

It  was  alfo  at  the  inftance  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton, that  our  author  added  a  fourth  book  to 
the  Dunciad  ;  which  was  printed  feparately 
in  the  year  1742. 

About  the  time  that  Pope  acquainted  his 
laft-meniioned  friend  with  his  defign  to  add 
this  book  to  the  three  former  of  the  Dunciad, 
they  went  together  to  Oxford,  where  Mr.  Pope 
had  the  compliment  made  to  him  of  an  offer 
of  a  doftor's  degree  in  law ;  which  he  chufing 
to  wave,  went  further  well  to  vifit  fome 
friends,  leaving  his  fellow-traveller  in  the  uni- 
verfity  ;  who  flaying  there  a  Jay  longer  to 
vifit  his  friend  Dr.  John  Conybeare,  dean  of 
Chriflchurch,  received  a  meiTage  that  day  from 
the  vice-chancellor,  by  a  perfon  of  eminence 
in  the  uoiverfity,  with  the  like  compliment, 

to 
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to  know  if  a  dolor's  degree  in  divinity  wocl^ 
be  acceptable  to  him.  "The  offer  was  enter- 
tained in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  for- 
mer to  Mr.  Pope,  But  this  latter  proved  a 
nieer  compliment,  the  makers  of  it  being,  as 
it^  feems,  miftaken  in  imagining,  that  one 
friend  would  not  chufe  to  be'dosflored  without 
the  other  ;  fo  that,  when  the  congregation  met 
for  the  purpofe,  the  grace  pafTed  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

This  affront  was  warmly  refented  by  Mr. 
Warburton  :  but  he  had'  fufEcient  amends 
made  to  him  for  it  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hcrino-, 
archbiiho'p  of  Canterbury,  who  coni'erred  that 
degree  upon  him  not  long  after. 

Jn  the  next  year,  this  whole  poem  of  the 
Dunciad  cam.e  out  together,  as  afpecimen  of  a 
more  corre6\  edition  of  his  works,  which  he 
had  then  refolved  "to  give  to  the  public  :  and 
he  made  fome  progrefs  in  that  defign,  but  did 
not  live  to  compleat  it. 

In  the  former  edition,  of  1742,  Mr.  Gib- 
ber being  then  become  laureat,  was  promoted 
to  the  throne  of  Dullnefi  :  which  indignity  he 
v/as  judged  to  hr.v3  merited  by  a  late  attack 
upon  our  author,  wherein,  among  other  things, 
was  revealed  a  ludicrous  paflage  cf  his  youth- 
ful days  to  this  purpofe  :  That  Mr.  Pope  was 
^ecoyed  to  a  brothel  by  a  certain  nobleman, 
in  company  of  Gibber  ;  who  there,  out  of 
pure  compaiTion,  pulled  him  off  one  of  the  la- 
dies whom  he  had  mounted,  and  might  have 
done  himfelf  a  mifchief.  The  flory  was  tcld 
G  5  with 
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>vith  humor,  and,  indeed,  was  no  more  than 
a  very  appofite  return  to  a  reflection  cad  upon 
Gibber  icrae  years  befoae,  in  the  epiftle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnoc. 

And  has  not  Colley  flill  his  lord  and  vvhoiei 

The  truth  is,  there  had  been  between  them 
an  irreconcileable  quarrel  of  a  long  (landing, 
which,  unluckily  for  Pope,  and  with  fome 
little  blemiih  to  his  character,  begun  in  the 
play-houfe  ;  and  he  continued  in  a  ilate  o-f 
warfare  with  the  players  ever  after,  in  the 
xnezn  time,  Gibber  thrived,  procured  many 
valuable  friends,  and  at  laft  obtained  the  lau- 
reat's  place. 

All  this  was  apparently  beheld  with  no 
pleahng  eyes  by  his  antagoniil,  who  now  re- 
ibived  to  take  his  full  revenge  by  making  him 
the  hero  of  his  Danciad.  To  this  purpofe, 
no  art  that  he  could  devife  was  left  untried 
again  ft  this  haced  rival.  The  farce  began 
with  an  act  of  fettleaient  upon  the  thione, 
which  runs  thus  : 

**  B  y  virtue  of  the  auihcrity  in  us  vefled, 
■by  the  a<5t  of  fubjetling  poets  to  the  power  of 
a  licenfer,  we  have  revifed  this  piece  -,  where^ 
finding  the  Ilile  and  place  of  king  have  been 
given  to  a  certain  pretended  pleudo-poet,  or 
phantom,  of  the  name  of  Theobald  ;  and 
apprehending  the  fame  may  be  deemed,  in 
feme  {qti,  arefledion  on  majeilyy  or,  at  leail, 

an 
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?.n  encroachment  on  that  legal  authority, 
which  has  beftowed  on  another  perfon  the 
.crown  of  poefy  :  We  order  the  faid  pretended 
pfeudo-poet,  or  phantom,  utterly  to  vanifh 
and  depart  out  of  the  work  ;  and  declare  the 
faid  throne  of  poefy,  from  this  inllant,  to  be 
abdicated  and  vacant,  unlefs  duly  and  lawfully 
fupplied  by  the  laureat  himfelf :  and  it  is  here- 
by enabled,  that  no  other  perfon  prefume  to 
fill  the  fame." 

And,  left  this  fhould  not  be  fufficient,  there 
was  prefixed  the  following  advertifement : 

**  It  was  expreffedly  confeiTed,  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  firft  edition,  that  this  poem  was 
not  publilhed  by  the  author  himfelf.  it  was 
printed  originally  in  a  foreign  country  ;  ard 
what  foreign  country  ?  Why,  one  notcrious 
for  blunders  ;  where,  finding  blanks  only  in- 
ftead  of  proper  names,  thofe  blunderers  filled 
them  up  at  their  pleafure.  The  very  hsroe 
of  the  poem  has  been  miftaken  to  this  hour ; 
{0  that  we  are  obliged  to  open  our  notes  with 
a  difcovery  who  he  really  was.  We  learn  from 
the  former  editor,  that  this  piece  was  prefented 
by  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  king; 
George  the  Second.  Now  the  author  diredtly 
tells  us,  his  heroe  is  the  man 

who  brings 

The  Smithfield  mufes  to  the  ears  of  kings. 

G  4  And 
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And  it  is  notorious  to  whom  this  prince  con- 
ferjcd  the  honour  of  laureat/* 

To  thefe  jocofe  attempts  to  fix  the  intended 
infamy  upon  Cibber,  there  was  added  another 
in  the  ferious  way,  in  the  edition  of  1743, 
by  Mr.  Warburton  ;  who  tells  us,  he  had 
long  had  a  dengn  of  giving  fome  fort  of  notes 
on  the  work  of  this  poet,  before  he  had  any 
acquaintance  with  him.  He  thought  (otna 
we/e  wanting  of  a  more  ferious  kind." 

"  I  had  lately,"  continue?  he,  *'  the  plea- 
fure  of  pafTing  fome  months  with  the  amhor 
in  the  country,  where  1  prevailed  upon  him  to 
do  Avhat  he  had  long  defigned,  and  favour  me 
with  an  explanation  of  feveral  pailages  in  his 
work"*.  It  happened,  juft  at  this  jun£ture, 
tlat  there  was  publiihed  a  ridiculous  book 
againft  him  full  of  peilonal  refle£lions,  which 
furnifhed  him  with  a'lucky  opportunity  of  im- 
proving this  poem,  by  giviig  it  the  OiJy  thing 
it  wanted,  a  more  confiderable  heroe.  He 
ivas  always  fenfible  of  its  dtfeCt  in  that  parti- 
cular, and  only  let  the  piece  pafs  with  the 
hero  it  had,  purely  for  want  of  a  better ;  not 
entertaining  the  leaA  expesStation,  that  fuch  a 
one  was  referved  for  this  poft  as  had  obtained- 
the  laureat.  ric  could  no  longer  deny  this 
juflice.  And  yet  I  fhall  venture  to  fay,  there 
was  another  motive  which  had  flill  more 
vv eight   'A'ith  our  author  ;  this  perfou,  who, 

from 
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from  every  folly,  not  to  fay  vice,  of  which 
another  would  be  afhamed,  has  conliantly  de- 
rived a  vanity,  and  therefore  was  the  man  in 
the  world  who  would  leail  be  hurt  by  it." 


All  this  while  the  general  cry  ran  In  favour 
of  Colley,  and  this  lad  effort  J  on  Pope's  fide 
was  fo  far  from  having  the  defired  effecl,  that 
it  was  turned  againft  him,  and  conftrued  to 
proceed  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  newly- 
dubbed  heroe's  fuperiority  in  the  rKirmifii  ;  it 
being  obfervabJe,  that,  in  thefe  pen- wars, 
contrary  to  thofe  of  the  fword,  he  that  keeps 
the  field,  i.  e,  has  the  laft  word,  has  generally 
the  woril  of  it. 

The  truth  is,  Gibber,  in  his  pamphletj 
promifed  to  keep  his  temper,  and  did  fo  ;  by 
which  means  onr  author  was  deprived  of  his 
ufual  weapons  of  advantage,  and  the  laureat 
got  fome  reputation-  by  his  performance  ; 
which  confequently  Mr.  Pope  muit  have  loft. 
—--Thus  it  nappened,  that  he  was  a  little  un» 
lucky  in  ths  choice  of  both  the  heroes  to  the 
Dunciad. 

his  edirion  of  Shakefpear  proved  no  better 
than  a  foil  to  fet  cfF  the  fuperiority  of  Tiieo- 
halu's  ;  zr.d  Cibb(?r  bore  away  the  palm  from 
him  in  the  drama.  We  have  account  of  two 
attempts  of  Pope's,  one  in  each  of  the  tw© 
branches  of  this  fpecies  of  poetry,  and  both 
u^ifuccefsru]. 

He  had  all  his  life  been  fubje^  to  an  habi- 
tual head  ach,  and  that  hereditary  complainr. 

<.J     ?  VV£S 
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was  now  greatly  increafed  by  a  dropfy  in  his 
bread,  under  which  he  expired   on  the  thirti- 
eth of  May,   1744^  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of 
h:s  age. 

His  body  was  depofited,  purfuant  to  his 
Own  requeft,  in  (he  fame  vault  with  thofe  of 
his  parents,  to  wbofe  memory  he  had  erefled 
a  monument  with  an  infcription  written  by 
-nimfelf.  It  is  as  follo^vs,  but  in  capital  cha- 
raders. 

D.  O.  M. 

Alexandro  Pope,  viro  innocuo,  probo,  pioj 

Qui  vixit  an.  7^.  ob.  1717. 

Et  Ediths  conjugi,  inculpabili,  pientiiTiii.aE  j 

Qua;  vixit  annos  93.  ob.  1733. 

Parenlibus  bene  meientibus 

Fillus  fecit. 

Et  fibi.  Obiit  an.  1744..  st.itis  56. 

This  lafl  line  was  added  after  his  death,  in 
;;urfuance  to  his  will  ;  the  rcil  was  done  on 
ihQ  death  of  his  parents. 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  made  his 
Vv'ill ;  in  which  he  conftituted  Mlis  Blount 
his  teHamentary-helr  during  her  life  ;  and, 
among  other  legacies,  he  bequeathed  to  Dr. 
Warburton  the  property  of  fuch  of  his  works 
already  printed,  as  he  had  written,  or  fhould 
write,  Co.T.mentaries  upon,  and  had  not  been 
otherwife  d'lfpoicd  of,  or  alienated  ;  with  this 
condition,  that  they  v/cre  publifhed  without 
future. 

/ifttr 
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After  he  had  made  his  Will,  he  wrote  ^this 
Ir,gatee  a  letter;  in  which,  having  informed 
him  of  his  legacy,  he  fays, 

"  T  own  the  late  encroachments  upon  my 
conftitution  make  me  willing  to  fee  the  end  of 
all  further  care  about  me  or  my  works.  I 
would  reft  for  the  one,  in  a  full  refignation 
of  my  being  to  be  difpofed  of  by  the  Father 
of  all  Mercies  ;  and,  for  the  other,  though, 
indeed,  a  trifle,  yet  a  trifle  may  be  fome  ex- 
aTJpIe,  I  would  commit  them  to  the  candour 
of  a  fenfible  and  refleiling  judge,  rather  than 
to  the  malice  of  every  fhort-fighted  and  male- 
volent-critic,  or  inadvertent  and  cenforious 
reader  ;  and  no  head  can  (et  them  in  fo  clear 
a  light,  or  fo  well  turn  their  beil:  fide  to  the 
day,  as  your  own." 

In  difcharge  of  this  truft,  that  gentleman 
gave  a  compleat  edition,  in  175  i,  of  all  Mr. 
Pope's  works,  executed  in  fuch  a  manner  as, 
he  was  perfuaded,  would  have  been  to  the  au  - 
thor's  fa tis faction. 

The  elegance  of  this  edition  is  very  com- 
mendable, and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  the  author's  defign,  as  to  the  colledion, 
is  faithfully  obferved,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done.  How  far  the  editor's  privilege  in  writ- 
ing note?  extended,  is  only  known  to  himfelf. 
Several  inferted  in  the  firft  edition,  were  left 
out  in  the  fecond  ;  but  ftill  feveral  were  retain- 
ed, which  contain  fevere,  not  to  fay,  ill-natur- 
G  6  ed. 
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ed,  reflexions,  upon  the  author's. dearell  friends 

7  befe  nave  not  efcaped  cenfure. 

'Tis  faid,  that  allowing   the  remarks  to   be 

juft,  yet   the  inferting  them   in  his  works  muft 

either  be  an  injury  to  his  will,  or  leave  his  mo- 
ral character  indefenfible.  One  of  thefe  gives 
room  to  fufped  this  lall  to  be  the  cafe  with  re- 
gaid  to  ihefe  friends. 

In  the  84th  letter  of  the  9th  volume,  Mr. 
Pope  expreffes  himfelf  to  that  old  friend,  Dean 
Swift,  thus : 

*'  You  alk  me  if  I  have  got  any  fupply  of 
new  friends  to  make  up  for  them  that  are 
gone  ;  I  think  that  impoffible :  but  as,  when 
the  continual  waihing  of  a  river  takes  away 
our  flowers  and  plants,  it  throws  weeds  and 
fedges  in  their  room  ;  fo  the  courfe  of  time 
brings  us  fomething,  as  it  dcpiives  us  of  a 
great  deal:  and,  inllead  of  leaving  us  what 
we  cuhivate_d,  and  expefied  to  flourifii  and 
adorn  us,  gives  us  only  what  is  of  fome  little 
by  accident.  Thus  1  have  acquired— —  But 
I  had  my  heart  hardened,  and  blunt  to  new 
impreiricn?.  Adieu.  1  can  fay  no  more,  I  feel 
fo  mnch." 

I'o  the  word  room  we  fee  the  following 
Jiote : 

**  There  are  fome  flrokes  in  this  letter, 
\vhicb  can  no  oihervvife  be  accounted  for,  than 
by  the  auihoi's  extreme  compafiion  and  teu- 

dernefs 
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dernefs  of  heart,  too  much  afFedled  by  the 
complaints  of  a  peevifh  old  man,  labouring 
aivd  impatient  under  his  infirmities,  and  too- 
intent  on  the  friendly  oSce  of  mollyfying 
them.'* 

The  editor,  we  fee,  attributes  thefe  expref- 
fions  of  the  author's  love  to   an  extremity  of 
companion,  that  is  to  weaknefs  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  pardonable  one,  as  long  aD  we  don't  know 
them  to  be  inconfonant  to  feme  other  warm 
expreflions  of  love  to  any  of  his  new  friends, 
which  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  this  letter,  that  is,  be- 
fore he  knw  Dr.  Warbarton,  or  ivrote  thofe 
letters  to  him  that  are  printed  in  this  volume  ; 
wherein,  if  the  expreflions  are  fincere,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  our  author  had  changed 
his  heart  a  little  fince  the  time  of  his  writing 
the  letter  here  cited  to  Dean  Swift.    Be  that 
as  it  will;  Lord  Orrery  very  juftly  dilliked 
the  continual    complimenting  turn   of   thefe 
letters ;  and  thofe  that  have  been  fince  added 
by  Mr.  Warburton,  will  give  him  no  reafon  to 
like  them  better  on  that  account. 

In  1749,  there  was  publifiied  a  treatife  by 
lord  Bolingbroke,  with  a  preface,  wherein 
Mr.  Pope's  conduft,  with  regard  to  that 
piece,  was  reprefented  as  a  moft  inexcufable 
acl  of  treachery  to  his  friend.  It  vvas  entitled 
An  Advertifement,  and  was  drawn  up  in  thefe 
terms : 

The 
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**  The  following  papers  were  written  fede- 
ral years  ago,  at  ths  requefl,  and  for  the  fake, 
of  fome  particular  friends,  without  the  deiign 
of  ever  making  them  public.  How  they 
came  to  be  made  fo,  at  this  time,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  an  account. 

'•  The  original  draughts  were  entrufled  to 
a  man  on  whom  the  author  thought  he  might 
entirely  depend  after  he  had  exadted  from 
him,  and  taken,  his  promife,  that  they  fiiould 
never  go  into  any  bands  except  thofe  of  five  or 
fix  friends  who  were  named  to  him.  In  this 
confidence  the  author  refted  fecurely  for  fome 
years  ;  and,  though  he  was  not  without 
fufpicion,  that  they  had  been  communicated 
to  more  perfons  than  he  intended  they  ihould 
be,  yet  he  was  kept,  by  repeated  ailurances, 
even  from  fufpetling  that  any  copies  bad  come 
into  hands  unknown  to  him.  But  this  man 
was  no  fooner  dead,  than  he  received  informa- 
tion, that  an  entire  edition  of  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  copies  or  thefe  papers  had  been 
printed  ;  that  this  very  man  had  correi^led  the 
prefs,  and  that  he  had  left  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  to  be  kept  with  great  fecrecy 
till  further  orders.  The  honeft  printer  kept 
ftis  word  with  him  better  than  he  kept  his 
word  with  his  friend  ;  fo  that  the  whole  edi- 
tion came  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  the  author, 
except  fome  few  copies  which  this  perfon  had 
taken  out  of  the  heap  and  carried  away.  By 
thefe  copies  it  appeared,  that  the  man  who 

had 
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had  been  guilty  of  this  breach  of  trufl,  had 
taken  upon  him  further  to  divide  the  fubje6l, 
and  to  alter  and  omit  pafTages  according  to 
the  fuggeftion  of  his  own  fancy. 

*'  What  aggravates  this  proceeding,  is, 
that  the  author  had  told  him,  on  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  among  other  reafons,  why  he  would 
not  confent  to  the  publication  of  thefe  papers, 
was,  That  they  had  been  wrote  in  too  mucli 
hade  and  hurry  for  the  public  eye,  though 
they  might  be  trufted  to  a  few  particular 
friends ;  he  added,  more  than  once,  that 
fome  things  required  to  be  ibftened  ;  others, 
perhaps,  to  be  ftrengthened  ;  and  the  whole, 
xnoft  certainly,  to  be  correded  ;  even  if  they 
were  to  remain,  as  he  then  imagined  they 
would,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  friends  only." 

The  main  particulars  of  this  faft  were  too 
notorious  to  be  denied  :  but  Mr.  Warburton 
entered  heartily,  with  great  zeal,  into  his 
friend's  vindication;  and  endeavoured  even  to 
throw  the  greatell:  part  of  the  infamy,  that 
neceflarily  ftuck  to  fuch  a  piece  of  treachery, 
upon  that  noble  lord ;  and  by  that  means 
drew  part  of  the  refentment  due  to  Mr.  Pope 
upon  himfelf,  in  an  anfwer  which  was  pub- 
liihed  with  this  title  :  "  To  the  mod  impudent 
Man  alive." 

A  flip  of  the  like  kind  with  this  of  our  au- 
thor, in  refpedl  to  his  friend  lord  B ,  was 

made  by  his  frend  Dean  Swift  in  regard  to 

himfelf. 

"  They 
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"  They  have  printed,"  fays  he,  *'  in  Ire- 
land, my  letters  to  Dr.  Swift :  and,  which  is 
the  ftronoeil  circumftance,  by  his  own  confent 
^nd' direction,  without  acquainting  me  till  it 
was  done." 

Thus  he  writes  to  Dr.  Warburton  ;  to 
which  that  friend  notes,  That  this  was  the 
flrongeft  refentment  he  [Pope]  ever  exprefTed 
of  this  indifcretion  of  his  old  friend  ;  as  be- 
ing perfuaded  that  it  proceeded  from  no  ill 
will  to  him,  though  it  expofed  him  to  the  ill 
V\'ill  of  others  :— and  it  therefore,  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  a  like.ii,dulgence  will  be  exerted 
in  attaining  an  excufe  for  this  proceeding  of 
our  author  ;  more  efpecially  fince  Warburton 
ailures  us,  That, 

**  To  have  been  one  of  the  beft  pcets  in  the 
world  was  but   Mr.  Pope's  iecond  praife  ;  he 
was  in  a  higher  clafs ;  he  was  one  of  the  no- 
nobleft  works  of  God,   he   was   An   Honeil, 
Man." 

And  lord  Orrery  obferves,  That, 

«'  If  we  may  judge  of  him  by  his  work?, 
his  chief  aim  was  to  be  efteemed  a  man  of 
virtue.  His  letters  are  written  in  that  ilyle  , 
his  laft  volumes  are  all  of  the  moral  kind  ; 
he  has  avoided  trifles,  and  confequently  has 
tfcaped  a  rock,  which  has  proved  very  inju- 
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rious  to  Dr.  Swift's  reputation.  He  has  given 
his  imagination  full  (cope,  and  yet  has  pre- 
ferved  a  perpetual  guard  upon  his  conduf^. 
The  conflitution  of  his  body  and  mind  miglit 
really  incline  him  to  the  habits  of  caution  and 
referve.  The  treatment  which  he  met  with 
afterwards,  from  an  ir  numerable  tribe  of  ad- 
verfaries,  confirmed  this  habit,  and  made  him 
flower  than  the  dean  in  proncurcing  his  judg- 
ment upon  perfons  and  things.  His  prole 
writings  are  little  lefs  harmonious  than  his 
\'tr[Q  :  and  his  voice,  in  common  coiiVerfation, 
was  fo  naturally  mufical,  that  1  remember 
Honeft  Tom  Southern  ufed  to  call  him  The 
Little  Nightingale.  His  manners  were  eafy, 
df  licate,  and  engaging  ;  and  he  treated  his 
friends  with  a  pclitenefs  that  charmed,  and  a 
generofity  that  was  much  to  his  honour.  Every 
guefl:  was  made  happy  within  his  doors,  plea- 
lure  dwelt  under  his  roof,  and  elegance  pre* 
ildcd  at  his  teble." 
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The  life    of 

Jonathan     Swift, 


JONATHAN  SWITH,  Doaor  of  Divinity, 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Ton  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Swift  and  Mrs.  Abigail  Erick,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  November  30,  1667,  and  was^  carried 
into  England  foon  after  his  birth,  by  his  nurfe, 
who  being  obliged  to  crofs  the  fea,  and  hav 
ing  a  nurfe's  fondnefs  for  the  child  at  her 
breart,  conveyed  him  on  (hip- board  without 
t^e  knowledge  of  his  mother  or  relations,  and 
kept  him  with  her  at  V/hitehaven,  in  Cumber- 
land, during  her  refidence  three  years  at  that 
place.  Many  of  his  friends  imagined  him  to 
be  a  native  of  England  ;  and  many  others, 
whether  friends  or  enemies  cannot  be  faid, 
were  willing  to  fuppofe  him  the  natural  fen  of 
fir  William  Temple.  Neither  of  thefe  fug- 
geftions  can  be  true  j  for  although,  in  his  an- 
gry moods,  when  he  was  provoked  at  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  Irifh,  he  was  frequently  heard 
to  fay,  "I  am  npt  of  this  vile  country  ;  I  am 
"  an  Englifhman  ;"  yet,  in  his  cooler  hours, 
he  never  denied  his  country  :  on  the  contrary, 
he  frequently  mentioned,  and  pointed  out,  the 
houfe  where  he   was   born.    The   other  fug^ 
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geftion,  concerning  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
birth,  is  very  falfe.  Sir  William  Temple  was 
employed  as  a  minifter  abroad  from  the  year 
J665  to  the  year  1670;  (o  that  Dr.  Swift's 
mother,  who  never  croifed  the  iea,  except  from 
England  to  Ireland,  was  out  of  all  pofiibility 
of  a  perfonal  correfpondence  with  Sir  William 
Temple,  till  fome  years  after  her  fon's  birth. 
As  the  ^reateft  part  of  the  doctor's  father''s 
income  periftied  with  him,  the  care,  tuition, 
and  expence  of  his  children,  devolved  upon 
his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Godwin  Swift,  who  vo- 
luntarily became  their  guardian,  and  fupplied 
the  lofs  which  they  had  fuftained  in  a  father. 

The  infancy  of  Dr.  Swift  pafied  on  without 
any  marks  of  diftinilion.  At  fix  years  old  he 
went  to  fchool  at  Kilkenny,  and  about  eight 
years  afterwards  was  entered  a  ftudent  of  Tri- 
nity-college in  Dublin;  where  he  lived  in 
perfect  regularity,,  and  underwent  an  entire 
obedience  to  the  ftatutes  :  but  the  morofenefs 
of  his  temper  often  rendered  him  unaccepta- 
ble to  his  companions  ;  fo  that  he  was  little 
regarded,  and  lefs  beloved  :  nor  were  the  aca- 
demical exercifes  agreeable  to  his  genious. 

He  held  logic  and  metaphyfics  in  the  utmofl 
contempt,  and  he  fcarce  confidered  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philofophy,  unlefs  to  turn 
them  into  ridicule. 

The  rtudies  he  chiefly  followed  were  hiflory 
and  poetry,  in  which  he  made  no  great  pro- 
grefs  ;  but  to  all  other  branches  of  fcience  he 
had  given  fo  very  little  application,  that  when 
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appeared  as  a  candidate  for  bachelor  of  arts  he 
was  fet  afide  on  account  of  infulBcicncy  ;   and 
even  he  obtained  his  admifTion,  fpeciali  gratia, 
a  phrafe  which,  in  that  univerfity  carries  with 
it  the  utmoft  marks  of  reproach.    Swift  was 
full  of  indignation  at  the  treatmeat  he  had  re^ 
ceived  in   Ireland,  and   therefore  refolved  to 
purfue  his  ftudies  at  Oxford.    However,  that 
he   might   be   admitted  ad   eundem,    he   was 
obliged  to  carry  with  him  the  teftimonium  of 
his  degree.    The  expreffion  fpeciali  gratia  is 
fo  peculiar  to  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  that, 
when  Pvlr.  Swift  exhibited  his  teftimcnial   at 
C::forQ,  the  members  of  the  Englifli  univer- 
fuy  concluded,  that  the  words  fpeciala  gratia 
muft  fignify   a  degree  conferred  in  reward  of 
extraordinary  diligence  and  learning.    He  was 
immedietely  admitted  ad  eundum,  and  entered 
himfelf  of  Piart-hall,    now   Hartford-college, 
where  he  conftan;t]y  refided  (fome  vifits  to  his 
n.otber  at  Leiceller,  and  to  fir  William  Tem- 
ple at  Moore -park,  excepted)  till  he  took  his 
degree  of  mafler  of   arts,  which  was  in  the 
year  1691. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  in  what 
mariner  Mr.  Swift  fubfiHed,  or  by  what  chan- 
nel the  fprings  of  his  revenue  were  fupplied, 
at  a  time  when  both  kingdoms,  but  particular- 
ly Ireland,  Vv/ere  in  fuch  great  confufion. 

The  reader  will  alfo  tremble  f©r  him,  whea 
he  is  told,  that  in  the  year  of  the  revolution 
his  uncle  Mr.  Godwin  Swift  had  fallen  into 
a  kind  of  lethargy,  which   deprived  him  by 

degree*^ 
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degrees,  of  his  fpeech  and  memory,  and  ren- 
dered him  totally  incapable  of  being  of  the 
lead  fervice  to  his  family. 

But  in  the  midft  of  this  diftrelTed  fituation. 
Sir  William  Temple  (vvhofe  lady  was  related 
to  Dr.  Swiit's  mother)  moft  generoufly  ftepped 
in  to  his  afii .lance,  and  avowedly  fupported 
his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Sir 
"  William  Temple's  friendfhip  was  immediately 
conftrued  to  proceed  from  a  confcioufnefs  that 
he  was  the  real  father. 

It  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted,  that  another 
of  his  father's  brothers,  Mr.  William  Swift, 
aflifted  him  when  at  Oxford,  by  repeated  adls 
of  friendftiip  and  affedtion. 

Swift,  as  foon  as  he  had  quitted  the' 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  lived  with  Sir  William 
Temple,  as  his  friend  and  domeftic  compa- 
nion. When  ha  had  been  about  two  years 
with  Sir  William,  he  contracted  a  very  long 
and  dangerous  illnefs,  by  eating  an  immode- 
rate quantity  of  fruit. 

To  this  furfeit  he  has  often  been  heard  to 
afcribe  that  giddinefs  in  his  head,  which,  with 
intermiifions,  fometimes  of  a  longer  and  fome- 
times  of  a  ihorter  continuance,  purfued  him, 
till  it  feemed  to  complete  its  conquell,  by  ren- 
dering him  the  exadl  image  of  one  of  his  old 
Struldbruggs,  a  miferable  fpedlacle,  devoid  of 
every  appearance  of  human  nature,  except  the 
outward  form. 

In  compliance  to  his  phyiicians,  when  he 
was  fufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  he  went 

to 
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to  Ireland  to  try  the  effeds  of  his  native  air  • 
and  found  fo  much  benefit  by  the  journey, 
that  in  compliance  to  his  own  inclination,  he 
foon  returned  into  England,  and  was  again  re- 
ceived in  a  moft  affedlionate  manner,  by  Sir 
William  Temple,  v/ho  had  now  left  Moore- 
park,  and  was  fettled  at  Shene,  where  he  was 
often  vifited  by  king  William. 

Here  Swift  had  frequent  converflitions  with 
that  prince,  in  fome  oi  which  the  king  offered 
to  make  him  a  captain  of  horfe  :  which  oiFer 
in  fplenetic  difpofitions  he  always  feemed  forry 
to  have  refufed  ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  re- 
folved  within  his  own  mind  to  take  orders, 
and  during  his  whole  life,  his  refolutions  once 
fixed,  wherever  after  immoveable.  Thus  de- 
termined, he  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  inlift- 
ed  himfelf  under  the  banner  of  the  church. 

He  was  recommended  by  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple to  lord  Capel,  then  lord  Deputy,  who  gave 
him  a  prebend,  of  which  the  income  was 
about  lool.  a  year.  Swift  foon  grew  weary 
of  his  preferment ;  it  was  not  fufficiently  con- 
fiderable,  and  was  at  fo  great  a  diilance  from 
the  metropolis,  that  it  abLiutely  deprived  him 
of  that  converfation  and  fociety,  in  which  he 
delighted. 

He  had  been  ufed  to  very  diiFerent  fcencs 
in  England,  and  had  naturally  an  averfion  to 
folitude  and  retirement.  He  was  glad  there- 
fore to  refign  his  prebend  in  favour  of  a  friend, 
and  to  return  to  Shene,  where  he  lived  as 
ufual  till  the  death  of  Sir  William  Temple, 

who 
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who  befides  a  legacy  in  money,  left  to  him  the 
care  and  truft   of  publifbing  his  pofl-humous 

works. 

During  Swift's  refidence  with  Sir  William 
Temple,  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  lady,  whom  he  had  diftinguilhed,  and 
often  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Stella. 
Swift  married  her,  but  notwithftanding,  (he 
was  a  moft  accomplifhcd  woman,  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  lo  own  her  openly  as 
his  wife,  although  after  her  death,  (which 
happened  in  1727)  he  could  never  hear  her 
mentioned  without  a  figh. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
Swift  came  to  London,  and  took  the  earlieft 
opportunity  of  delivering  a  petition  to  king 
Wiliam,  under  the  claim  of  a  promife  made 
by  his  majedy  to  Sir  William  Temple,  '*  that 
^*  Mr.  Swift  fliould  have  the  iirfl  vacancy  that 
*'  happened  among  the  prebends  cf  Weftmin- 
••  fler  or  Canterbury."  The  petiiion  had  no 
efFed.  It  was  either  totally  forgotten,  or 
drowned  amidlT:  the  clamour  of  more  urgent 
claims. 

After  a  long  and  fruitlefs  attendance  at 
WTiitehall,  Mr.  Swift  reludlantly  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  fettlement  in  England. 

Mr.  Swift  had  dedicated  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple's works  to  the  king,  which  dedication  was 
negleded,  nor  did  his  majeify  take  the  leall 
notice  of  him  after  Sir  William's  death. 
,  Honour  or  rather  pride,  hindered  him  from 
U,a5(iri;g  long  in  .a  ilate  of  fexvility.andcon- 
.  ' '     '  tempt 
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tempt.  He  therefore  complied  with  an  invita- 
tion from  the  earl  of  Berkley,  appbinted  one 
of  the  lords  jullices  in  Ireland,  to  attend  him 
as  his  chaplain  and  private  fecretary.  Lord 
Berkeley  landed  at  Waterford,  and  Mr.  Swift 
a<Sled  as  fecretary  during  the  whole  journey 
to  Dublin.  But  one  Bu{h;  another  of  lord 
Berkeley's  attendant?,  had  by  this  time  infmu- 
ated  himfelf  into  the  earl's  favour,  and  by 
his  wifperings,  which  were  perhaps  too  atten- 
tively liilened  to,  had  perfuaded  his  lordfhip 
that  the  poft  of  fecretary  was  improper  for  a 
clergyman,  to  whom  only  church  preferments 
could  be  fuitable  or  advantageous.  After  fome 
ilight  apology,  Mr.  Swift  was  divefted  of  his 
oilice,  which  was  given  to  Bufh. 

This  treatment  was  thought  injurious,  and 
Swift  exprefied  his  fenfibility  of  it,  in  a  fhort, 
but  fatirical  copy  of  verfes,  entitled,  The  Dif- 
covcry.  However,  during  the  government  of 
the  earls  of  Berkeley  and  Gal  way,  who  were 
jointly  lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  two  livings, 
Laracor  and  Rathbeggan,  were  bellowed  upon 
Mr.  Swift,  both  thefe  redories  together,  were 
worth  about  two  hundred  and  fixty  pounds  a 
year,  and  were  the  only  church  preferments  he 
enjoyed,  till  he  was  appointed  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, in  the  year  17 13. 

After  Mr.  Swift  had  taken  pofTeflion  of  his 
livings,  he  went  to  refide  at  Laracor,  and  gave 
publick  notice  to  his  parifhioners,  that  he 
would  read  prayers  once  every  Wednefday  and 
Friday.    Upon  the  fubfeqnent  Wednefday  the 

bei! 
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bell  was  rung,  and  the  ledlor  attended  in  hu 
cefk,  when  atter  having  (at  fome  time,  an  1 
finding  che  congregation  to  conllft  only  at 
hinilclf  and  his  clerk  Roger,  he  began  with 
great  compofure  and  gravity,  but  with  a  turn 
pccaliar  to  himfelf,  "  D- ariy  beloved  Roger, 
*'  the  fcripture  n\oveth  ycu  and  me  in  fuidry 
**  places,"  and  proceeded  regularly  throut_k 
the  whole  fervice.  This  trifling  circa rnftan'.e 
is  only  mentioned  to  (he.v,  that  he  coald  not 
refill  a  vein  of  humour  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  it. 

During  his  mother's  life,  w^ho  refided  at 
Leicefter,  he  fcarce  ever  failed  payl'."g  her  an 
annual  vifit.  But  his  manner  of  travelling 
was  as  fingular  as  any  other  of  his  adlions.  He 
often  went  in  a  wagoon,  but  more  frequently 
walked  from  Holyhead  to  L"ice!kr,  London, 
or  any  other  part  of  England.  He  genera4l/ 
chofe  to  dine  with  waggoners,  hoftlers,  &c.  and 
ufcd  to  lay  in  houfcs  where  he  found  written 
over  the  door,  lodgings  for  a  penny.  He  de- 
lighted in  fcenes  of  low  life,  and  the  vulgar 
dialed  was  not  only  a  fund  of  humour  for 
hini,  but  in  all  probability  acceptaVle  to  his 
nature,  otherwife  how  are  the  many  fi'thy  ideas 
and  indelicate  exprelhons  that  are  found 
throughout  his  works  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  the  year  1701,  Swift  took  his  doctor's 
degree,  and  towa'ds  the  latt m*  end  of  that  year 
king  William  died. 

On  the  acceffi^n  of  queen  Anne,  Dr.  Swift 
came  into  England.    It  cannot  be  denied,  that 

Vol.  XI.  H  th« 
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the  chief  miniilers  of  that  queen,  whether  dlC- 
tinguilhed  under  the  titles  of  whigs  or  tories, 
of  high  church  or  of  low  church,  were  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  reign,  en- 
encouragers  of  learning,  and  patrons  ot  learn- 
ed men. 

The  wits  of  that  aera  were  numerous  and 
eminent.  Amidft  the  croud,  yet  fuperior  to 
the  reft  appeared  Dr.  Swift.  In  a  mixture  of 
thefe  two  jarring  animals,  called  whig  and 
tory,  confined  the  firil  miniilry  of  queen  Anne, 
but  the  greater  Ihare  of  the  adminiftration 
was  committed  to  the  whigs,  who  foon  en- 
grolTed  the  whole;  keeping  their  fovereign 
captive  within  their  own  walls. 

The  queen,  whofe  heart  was  naturally  en- 
clined  towards  the  tcries,  remained  an  unv/ill- 
ing  prifoner  feveral  years  to  the  wigs,  till  Mr. 
Barley  at  length  delivered  her,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  furrounded  and  de- 
fended with  a  new  fet  of  troops  under  the 
duke  of  Ormond.  ' 

Dr.  Swift  was  known  to  the  great  men  of 
each  denomination  ;  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
bred  up,  and  educated  with  wigs ;  at  lea^ 
with  fuch  as  may  be  found  ranged  under  that 
title.  His  motives  for  quitting  whiggifm  for 
toryifm,  appear  throughout  his  works. 

No  metamorphofes  can  produce  a  parallel 
equal  to  the  change  that  appears  in  the  fame 
man,  when  from  a  patriot  he  becomes  a 
courtier,  yet  it  may  be  afferted,  and  will  re- 
dound to  the  honour  of  Dr,  Swiff,  that  when 

lie 
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he  rofe  into  the  confidence  and  eHeem  of  th'jfe 
great  men,  who  fat  at  the  helm  of  affairs  dur- 
ing the  lall  years  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he 
fcarce  ever  loft  himfelf,  or  grew  giddy  by  ful- 
nefs  of  power,  or  the  exalted  ftaticn  of  fre- 
quently appearing  in  the  confidence  and  fa- 
vour of  the  firft  minii^er,  he  may  have  beca 
carried  away  by  pafHon,  or  may  have  erred  in 
judgment,  bui  he  was  always  upright  in  h.is 
intentions 

There  is  fcarce  cny  material  circumfiance 
to  be  found  relating  to  his  life  from  the  yrar 
lycz,  till  the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  th^ 
yes-r  1710,  during  which  interval,  he  worked 
hard  to  undermine  the  whigs,  and  to  open  a 
v/ay  for  the  tories  to  the  queen.  His  iotim?cy 
with  lord  Oxford  commenced,  as  may  be  de- 
duced from  his  works,  in  October  J  709.  In  a. 
poem  written  in  17 13,  he  fays, 

'Tis  (let  me  fee)  three  year5  and  mor« 
(Oftober  next  will  make  it  four) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  firfl  attend. 
And  chofe  me  for  an  humble  friend. 

And  again  in  another  poem  written  in  this 
fame  year. 

My  lord  v/ould  carry  on  the  jcff, 
And  down  to  Windfor  lake  his  gueft. 
Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air 
And  longs  to  be  a  canon  there. 
A  canon  1  that's  a  place  too  mean, 
Nd,  dodor,  you  (hall  be  a  deim. 

.    U2  By 
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By  this  lail  quotation,  and  by  numberlefg 
other  inftances  in  his  works,  it  feems  undenia- 
ble, that  a  lettlement  in  England  was  the  con- 
ftant  objcd  of  Dr.  Swift's  ambition  ;  ib  that 
his  promotion  to  a  deanery  in  li eland,  was 
rather  a  difappoiniment  than  a  reward,  as  ap- 
pears in  many  expreilioas  in  his  letters  to  Mr., 
Gay  and  Mr.  Pope. 

In  the  year  173,9,  the  charader  cf  Dr.  Swift 
as  an  author,  was  perfedlly  ciiablifhec,  and  as 
Homer  fays  of  Ulyffes  :  he  could  appear  a 
beggar  among  beggars,  and  a  king  among 
kings. 

From  the  year  17  10,  to  the  latefl  pe-iod  of 
queen  Anne,  we  find  him  fighting  on  the  fide 
of  the  miniileis,  and  maintaining  their  caufe 
in  phamphlets,  poems  and  weekly  papers.  A 
man  always  appears  of  more  coifequence  to 
himfelf,  than  he  is  in  leality  to  any  other  per- 
fon.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Svvi.'t.  He  faw 
himfelf 'indulged  by  the  fmiles  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford  in  particular,  and  knew  how  ufeful  he 
was  to  the  adminifiration  in  general,  and  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  mentions,  that  the  pi;  ce 
of  hiiloiiographer  was  pieferved  for  him; 
but  there  is  reafon  to  fufped,  that  he  flattered 
himfelf  too  highly  ;  at  leaft  it  is  very  evident, 
that  he  remained  without  preferment  till  the 
yeaj  17 13,  when  he  was  made  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's.  In  point  of  power  and  revenue, 
fuch  a  deanery  might  appear  no  inconfidera- 
ble  promotion  ;  but  to  an  ambitious  mind, 
vvhofe  perpetual  aim  was  a  fettlement  in  Eng- 
land, 
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land,-  a  dignity  in  any  other  kingdom  mull 
appear  only  an  honoarable  and  prolitable  ba- 
nifhment. 

There  is  e;reat  reafon  to  imagine,  that  the 
temper  of  Swift  might  occafion  his  Knglilh 
friends  to  wifh  him  happily  and  properly  pro- 
moted at  a  diltance.  i-jis  fpirit  was  ever  un- 
trainable,  thi  motions  of  his  ge.  ius  iaegular. 
He  affumed  m^re  the  airs  of  a  pacron  than  a 
friend.  He  aiFeded  rather  to  didate  than  ad- 
vife.  He  was  elated  with  the  appf;.rance  of 
enjoying  minifterial  confidence.  He  enjoyed 
the  ihadow  :  the  fubftance  was  detained  from 
him. 

Reiieftionsof  this  kind  will  account  for  his 
miffing  an  Englifii  bifnoprick,  a  dilappoint- 
ment  which  he  imagined  he  owed  to  a  joint 
application  made  againft  him  to  the  queen  by 
Dr.  Sharp,  then  archbithop  of  York,  and  by  a 
lady  of  the  higheft  rank  and  character. 

Archblfhop  Sharp,  according  to  Dr.  Swift's 
account,  had  reprefented  hiai  to  the  queen,  as 
a  perfon  who  was  not  aChriftian;  the  great 
lady  had  fupported  the  afperfion  ;  and  the 
queen  upon  fuch  aliurances,  had  given  away 
the  bifhoprick  contrary  to  her  firfl:  intentions-. 
Swift  kept  himfelf  indeed  within  feme  tolera  - 
ble  bounds  when  he  fpoke  of  the  queen  :  bu: 
his  indignation  knew  no  limits,  when  he 
mentioned  the  arch.bilhop  or  the  lady. 

Di".  Swift   had   little  reafon  to  rejoice  in  the 

land   where  his   lot  had  fallen  :  for  upon  his 

anival  in    Ireland    to  take   poiieiTion  of    his 
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deanery,  he  found  the  violence  of  party 
reigning  in  ihac  kingdom  to  die  higeft  degree. 
The  common  people  were  taught  to  look  upoa 
him  as  a  Jacobite,  and  they  proceeded  fo  far  ia 
their  deteliations  as  to  throw  ftones  at  him  as 
he  paiTf.d  through  the  ftreets. 

The  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  like  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom,  received  him  with  great  reluc- 
tance. They  thwarted  him  in  every  particular 
he  propofed.  He  was  avoided  as  a  peftilence, 
©ppofed  as  an  invader,  and  marked  out  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  Such  was  his  firJl  i«- 
ception  as  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Fewer  talents 
and  lefs  firmiaefs,  mull  have  yielded  to  futh 
violent  oppofition. 

But  fo  rtrange  are  the  revolutions  of  this 
world,  that  Dr.  Swift,  who  was  now  the  detef* 
tati'  n  of  the  Irifh  rabble,  lived  to  govern  them 
with  an  abfolute  fvsay. 

The  dean's  firil  ftep  was  to  reduce  to  reafoa 
wid  obedience,  his  reverend  brethren  of  the 
chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  in  which  he  fucceeded 
fo  well,  and  fo  fpeedy,  that  in  a  lliort  limt 
s'ter  his  arrival,  not  one  member  of  that  body 
t  iFcred  to  contradift  him,  even  in  trifles.  On 
the  contrary,  they  held  him  in  the  hightil  ve- 
m'ration. 

Dr.  Swift  made  no  longer  ilay  in  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1713,  than  v\us  requifite  to  eila- 
blifn  himfelf  a  dean,  and  to  pafs  through  cer- 
tain cuftoms,  and  formalities,  or  to  afe  his  own 
*vords. 

Through 
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Through  all  vexations, 


Patents,  inlVdlments,  abjurations, 
Firll-fruit3,  and  tenths,  and  chapter- treats, 
Dues,  paymsiits,  fees,  derriands,  and  —  cheats. 

Durin*  the  time  of  thefe  ceremonies,  he 
kept  a  conibnt  correlpondence  with  his  friends 
in  England  :  all  of  whom  were  emineiit,  in 
either  birth,  ftation  or  abilities.  ^ 

in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17^4,  Dr. 
Swift  returned  to  England,  He  found  his 
great  friends  at  the  helm,  much  difunited  a- 
mong  themfelves.  He  faw  the  queen  declin- 
ing in  her  health,  and  diftrefled  in  her  fitaa- 
tion.  The  part  which  he  had  to  a<^t  upon  this 
occafion,  was  not  h  difficult  as  it  was  dif- 
agreeabk  ;  he  exerted  all  his  Ikill  to  reunite 
the  mini  Hers. 

As  foon  as  Swift  found  liis  pains  frnitlefs, 
he  retired  to  a  friend's  houfe  in  Berklhire, 
where  he  remained  till  the  queen's  death,  arv 
event  which  iixed  the  period  of  his  v;ews  in 
England,  and  made  him  return  zb  faft  as  poffi- 
ble  to  his  deanery  in  Ireland,  loaded  wilii 
grief  and  diftontent. 

From  the  year  1714,  till  he  appeared  ia 
1720,  as  a  champion  for  Ireland  againll  Wcod'e 
halfpence,  his  fpirit  of  politics  and  patriotifm, 
was  kept  clofely  confined  within  his  own  breaiL 
His  attendance  upon  the  public  fervice  of  the 
church  was  regular  and  uninterrupted:  and., 
indeed  regularity  was  peculiar  to  him  in  all  his 
actioRs,  evea  in  the  m oil  trifling-. 

H  4  "  His 
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His  works,  from  the  year  1714,  to  the  year 

1720,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  i'mali  in.por- 
tance,  Poems  to  Stella,  and  trifies  to  Dr.  bhe- 
ridau  fill  up  a  great  part  of  that  period. 

In  the  year  1720,  he  began  to  realume  the 
charafttT  of  a  political  writer.  A  faiall  pam- 
phlet in  defence  of  the  Irilh  manufa(5lories, 
was  fuppofed  10  be  his  firil  eiTay  in  Ireland  in 
that  kind  of  writing:  and  to  that  phamphet, 
fce  owed  the  turn  cf  the  popluar  tide  in  his 
f;.vour. 

Dr.  Swift's  fayings  of  v-it,  and  humour  had 
bten  handed  about,  and  repeated  from  time  to 
tJT.e  among  the  people.  They  were  adapted 
to  the  underflandlng,  and  plealed  the  imagina- 
tion, of  the  vulgar  ;  and  he  was  now  looked 
on  in  a  new  light,  and  dilHnguifhed  by  the 
liile  of  the  dean. 

The  pamrhkt,  propofing  the  univerfal  ufe 
ef  the  Iriil;  manufaclure  within  the  kingdom,, 
had  captivated  all  hearts.  Some  little  pieces  o-f 
poftry  to  the  fame  purpcfe,  v/ere  no  lefs  ac- 
ceptable and  engaging,  ror  was  the  dean's 
attachment  to  the  true  intereft  of  Ireland  any 
longer  doubted.  His  patiioiifm  was  as  mani- 
feil  as  his  wit;  he  was  looked  upon  with  p^ea- 
fure  and  refpe£ied  as  he  pafied  through  the 
fireets ;  and  had  attained  to  fo  high  a  degree 
of  popularity,  as  to  become  the  arbitrator  ia 
difputes  among  his  neighbours. 

But  the  popular  afFedion  which  the  dean 
had  hitherto  acquired,  may  be  faid  not  to  have 
bten   univerfal,    till    the    publication    of   the 
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Drapier's  Letters,  which  made  ail  rar»ks  and 
profefiions  univerfal  in  his  applause.  The  oc- 
cafion  of  thofe  letters  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  place  here. 

At  the  found  of  the  Drapier's  trumpet  a  vail 
fpiri:  arofe  among  the  people  of  all  ranks  and 
denomination.  The  papill,  the  fanatic,  the- 
whig  and  the  tory,  alj  lilled  themfeives  under 
the  banner  of  the  Drapier. 

Never  was  any  liame  beftowed  with  more 
univerlal  approbation,  than  the  name  of  the 
Drapier  was  b-lto.ved  upon  the  dean,  who  had 
no  fooner  afl'umed  it,  than  he  became  the  idol 
of  Ireland,  even  to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and- 
bumpers  were  poured  forth  to  the  Drapier,  a'j 
large  and  as  frequent  as  to  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory  of  king  William  III.  Ac- 
clamations  and  vows  for  his  prcfpcrity  attend- 
ed him  wherever  he  went,  and  his  effigies  was 
painted  in  every  Ibeet  in  Dublin.. 

The  dean  was  coirfulted  in  all  points  relat- 
ing to  domeftic  policy  in  general,  and  to  the 
tidde  of  Ireland  in  particular  3  bat  he  was 
more  immediately  look-ea  en  as  the  legiilitor 
of  the  weavers,  who  frequently  came  to  him 
in  a  body  to  receive  his  advice  in  fettling  the 
rates  of  their  manufadures,  and  ihe  wa-es  of 
their  journeymen. 

When  ehctions  were  depeiding  for  the  citv 
of  Dciblin,  many  corporatians  refufed  to  de- 
clare themfeives,  till  they  had  confuked  his 
fentiments  and  inclinations. 
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V7e  have  now  conduifted  the  dean  through 
the  moft  intereiling  circumiiances  of  his  life  to 
the  fatal  period  wherein  he  was  utterly  de- 
piived  of  his  reafon,  a  lofs  which  he  often 
fee  vcifd  to  forefee,  and  prophetically  lamented 
to  his  friends.  The  total  deprivation  of  his 
fenfes  came  upon  hinj  by  degrees. 

In  the  year  1736,  he  was  feized  with  a 
\'Iclent  fit  of  giddinefs,  he  was  at  that  time 
writing  a  fatirical  poem,  called,  The  Legion 
Club;  but  he  found  the  efFefls  of  his  giddi- 
nefs fo  dreadful  that  he  left  the  poem  un- 
fmifhed,  and  never  afterwards  attempted  a 
compofition  of  any  length,  either  in  veiTe 
or  profe  \  however,  his  converfaticn  ftill 
remained  the  fame,  lively  and  fevcre ;  but  his 
memory  gradually  grew  worfe  and  worfe,  and 
as  that  decreafed,  he  grew  every  day  more  fret- 
ful and  impatient* 

Frcm  the  year  1759,  ^^  ^'^^  J^^^  ^744 >  ^'^ 
paffions  grew  fo  violent  and  ungovernable,  his 
memory  btcame  fo  decayed,  and  his  reafon  fo 
depraved,  that  the  utmofl:  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  all  ilrangers  from  approach- 
ing him  :  for  tjU  then,  he  had  not  appeared 
totally  incapable  of  converfaiion  :  early  in  the 
year  1742,  the  fmall  remains  of  his  underiland- 
ing  became  entirely  confukd,  and  the  violence 
of  his  r?.ge  increafed  abfolutely  to  a  degree  of 
madnefs.  In  this  miferabJe  Hate,  he  feemed 
to  be  appointed  as  a  proper  inhabitant  of  his 
•  wn  hofpital  :  efpecially  as  from  an  outrage- 
cus  lunatic,  he  funk  into  a  c^uiet,  fpeechlefs 
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idiot;  and  dragged  out  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  that  helplefs  fituation..  He  died  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  Odober  174^. 

The  manner  of  his  death  was  eafy  without 
the  leaft  pang  or  convulfion  ;  even  the  rattling 
in  his  throat  was  fcarce  fu€cient  to  give  any 
alarm  to  his  attendants  tih  within  fome  very 
Ihtie  time  before  he  expired.  Swift  certainly 
forefavv  his  fate. 

Dr. Swift  was  often  heard  to  lament  the 
ftare  of  childhood  and  idiotifm,  to  which  fome 
of  the  grtaieit  men  of  the  nation  were  reduced 
before  their  death  He  mentioned  as  examples 
witliin  his  own  time,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  lord  Somers  :  and  when  he  cited  thefe- 
melancholy  inllances  it  was  always  with  a 
heavy  figb,  and  Vv-ith  great  apparent  uneafmefs, 
2s  if  he  felt  an  impulfe  of  what  was  to  hap- 
pen to  him  before  he  died. 

He  left  his  whole  fortune,  feme  few  legacies 
excepted,  which  was  about  twelve  thoufand 
pounds,  to  the  building  of  an  hofpital  for 
idiots  and  lunatics.  As  to  his  works,  lordi 
Corke  has  given  a  very  nice  and  critical  ac- 
count of  them  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  Swift,  froiii  which  this  life  is 
e.^:radted- 

Dr.  Swiu's  will,  like  all  his  other  writings, 
is  drawn  up  in  bis  own  peculiar  mariner;  even 
in  fo  ferious  a  compofition  he  cannot  help  in- 
dulging himfelf  (in  leaving  legacies  that  carry 
with  them  an  air  of  raillery  and  jcd.  He  dif- 
pofes  of  his  three  hats,  his  beil,  f:cond  bei% 
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a:id  third  beaver)  with  an  ironical  folemnlty 
that  renders  the  beqaeil'a  ridiculous.  He  be- 
queaths, 

**  To  Mr.  John  Gratton,  a  filver  box,  to 
*•  keep  in  it  the  tobacco  which  the  faid  Joha 
*'  ufually  chewed,  called  pigtail.'* 

But  his  legacy  to  Mr.  Pvobert  Gratton  is  fliM 
Biore  extraordinary. 

*'  Item,  I  bequeath  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Ror 
*•  bert  Gratton,  prebendary  of  St.  Audecn's, 
*'  my  ftrong  box,  on  condition  of  his  giving 
*'  the  ible  ufe  of  the  jfaid  box  unto  his 
*  brothsr,  Dr.  James  Gratton,  duriag  the  life 
"  of  the  iaid  doctor,  who  has  more  occafion 
••  for  it." 

Thefe  are  fo  many  Imprenions  of  his  turn, 
and  way  of  thinking  pand  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  perfons  thus  diftinguiiLed,  look  upon 
thefe  inllances,  aftcdionate  memorials  of  his 
friendfuip,  and  as  tokens  of  the  jocofe  manner, 
in  which  he  tre-ated  ihem  during  his  life- time. 
His  poeiii  of  the  greateft  length  is  Cadenus 
_  and  Vaaeila.  Dr.  Swift's  works  were  elegaU- 
Iv  publifned  by  Dr.  Ha\vkf.vorth,  in  6  vols. 
4.to.  ar.d  12  vols.  8vo,  in  1754. 
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The  L  if  E  of 

Henry  S  a  i  n  t  -  J  o  h  n. 


HENRY,  Sain't-John,  Lord  Vifcount  Bo- 
lingbroke,  was  born  in  1672  at  Batter- 
fca  in  Surry,  the  feat  of  that  noble  family. 
During  his  infancy,  his  education  was  chiefly 
direded  by  the  Diffenters  ;  but,  as  foon  as  it 
became  proper  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  women,  he  was  fent  to  Eton  fchoof, 
and  removed  thence  to  Chrift- Church-college 
in    Oxford. 

At  his  firil  entrance  in^o  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, he  exprefffd  himfelf  warmly  againft  the 
DifTcnters,  and   fided   with  the  Church  party. 

His  opponents,  therefore  in  the  four  lafl 
years  of  Queen  Anne'?  reign,  raifed  a  clamour 
(by  a  remark  idle  enough  in  itfelf,  but  not 
therefore  of  lefs  weight  i'mong  the  populace) 
from  the  inconliflency  of  this  condu^  with  his 
education;  having  been,  as  they  alledged, 
bred  up  from  his  infancy  in  diflenting  princi- 
ples, and  well  tutored  by  his  grandmother, 
;;nd  her  con te fib r  Daniel  Burgefs,  in  the  Pref- 
byterian  way.  This  latter  part  of  the  ftoiy  is, 
indeed,  probable  enough,  fince  both  his  grand- 
}5.ireftt3  were    inclined  to   think   well  of  the 
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piety  and  fanflky  of  that  fed,  and  both  lived 
many  years  after  he  carne  into  publick  bufi- 
nefs. 

We  have  al fo  a  hint  of  it  from  his  own 
pen,  by  which  we  may  fee  at  the  fame  time, 
how  little  relifh  he  had  for  it  even  in  thofe 
years.  Fie  is  ridiculing  the  large  commenta- 
ries upon  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  by  Chry- 
follom,  '*  which  fays  he,  puts  nie  in  mind  of 
**  a  puritannical  parfon,  Dr.  Mantoii.,  who,  if 
*'  I  miiftakc  not,  for  I  ha\  e  not  looked  into 
**  the  folio  fmce  I  was  a  boy,  and  condemned 
*•  fomettmcs  to  read  it,  made  119  fermons  on 
**  the  ii9thPfa]m."  But  that  he  was  ever 
tindured  with  difienting  principles  in  refpedl 
of  the  eftabliihed,  Church,  cannot  faiily  be 
it.ferred  from  the«ce,  ilnce  though  both  Sir 
Walter  and  his  lady  were  remarkable  for  tin- 
cere  piety,  yet  they  were  no  fach  bigots  to 
Fiuitanirm  as  were  ref-refented. 

Dr.  Simou  Patrick,  afterwards  Biihop  of 
Ely,  who  was.  long  chaplain,  and  lived  many 
years  in  the  family,  always  fpoke  of  the.-n 
with  tV.e  highel^  reverence  as  well  as  gratitude. - 
I'he  parifn  records  at  Batterfea  will  fhew,  that 
Sir  Walter  was  a  good  though  a  moderate 
Churchman,  by  almoll  every  kind  of  tefii- 
mony. 

He  repaired  that  fabvick  more  than  once ; 
ereded,  in  virtue  of  a  faculty  from  the  Biihop, 
an  entire  new  gallery,  and  built  and  endowed 
a  charity>fchoci,  ail  at  his  own  expence.    To 
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this  laft,  his  lady  was  likewife  a  contributor, 
as  well  as  a  great  Patronefs  to  Dr.  Patrick. 

As  to  her  father,  the  chief"  jurtice,  St.  John, 
whatever  were  his  principles  concerning  reli- 
gion, he  was  no  bigot  ;  for  he  preferved  the 
cathedral  church  of  Peterborough,  when  no 
body  elfe  would  have  preferved  it,  and  when 
the  Parlian:ierjt  were  importuned  for  a  grant 
of  it  by  Cromwell,  in  confideration  of  his  fer- 
vices. 

As  to  Daniel  Burgefs,  though  a  DifTenter, 
yet  he  was  undeniably  a  man  of  '.vit  and  good 
parts;  fo  that  though  it  Tiiould  be  allowed 
that  our  Hatefman  was  l.eftured  fometimes  by 
him,  yet  he  could  receive  no  fournefs  to  the 
cilabiilhcd  church  by  thofe  leclurer. 

The  truth  is,  that  had  the  tutor  been  never 
fo  four  a  religionill:,  it  would  not  have  been 
in  his  power  to  have  inflilled  any  part  of  it 
into  his  pupil,  whofe  nature  was  far  from  be- 
ing fufceptible  of  iuch  leaven,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  proof  more  than  fufficient. 

His  lordfliip  remarking  the  ufefulnefs  of 
that  little  genious,  that  literal  critics  and 
didlionary  makers  are  bleffed  with,  exprelles 
himfelf  in  thefe  terms  :  "  I  approve  therefore, 
very  much  of  the  devotion  of  a  lludious  man 
at  ChriiT-Church  [college  in  Oxford],  v/ho 
was  overheard  in  his  oratory  entering  into  a 
detail  with  God,  as  devout  perfons  are  apt  to 
do,  and,  amongil;  other  particular  thankfgiv- 
ings,  acknovvledging   the  divine  goodnefs,  in 
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furnifhing  the  world  with  makers  of  didiona- 
ries." 

His  genius  and  underftanding  were  feen  and 
admired  by  bis  contemporaries  in  boththefe 
places ;  but  the  love  of  piealure  had  fo  much 
the  afjendancy,  as  to  hinder  him  from  exerting 
his  talents  for  literature  in  any  particular  per- 
formance. His  friends  defigned  him  for  pub- 
lick  bufinefs,  and  whc  he  left  the  univeriiry, 
he  was  confidered  as  one  who  had  the  faireA 
opportunity  of  making  a  Ihining  figure  "in  that 
way  of  an  a^ilive  life. 

With  the  graces  of  a  handfome  perfon,  in 
whofe  afpfft  dignity  was  happily  tempered 
with  fweetnefs,  he  had  a  manner  and  addrefs 
that  was  irrefiiUbly  engaging ;  a  fparkiing 
vivacity,  a  quick  apprehenfion,  a  piercing  wit, 
v/ere  united  to  a  prodigious  Itrength  of  me- 
mory, a  peculiar  fubVety  of  thinking  and  rea^ 
foning,  and  mafterly  elocution  ;  but  for  fome 
years,  ill  thefe  extraorciiii-ary  endowments 
were  employed  in  nothing  fo  much  as  finiihing 
the  charader  of  a  complete  rake  of  the  f.ril 
g?nius  ;  he  was  particularly  much  addicled  to 
wonen,  and  apt  to  indulge  himfelf  in  late 
'^ours,  with  ail.  thofe  excclfes  that  ufually  at- 
tend them. 

This  charafler  is  very  coniiftent  with  feafons 
of  cool  refiefticns  and  lucid  intervals  ;  nay, 
thefe  are  eff^rtial  ingredients  in  fuch  a  com- 
pofition  :  without  thefe,  the  character  finks 
ilito  an  ordinary  and  defpicable  debauchee, 
'i  iie  like  diiiiculues  atd  difaiiers  are  run  into 
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by  both,  but  have  not  the  like  eiFed  upon 
each  :  the  latter  in  thefe  ciicumftances,  finks 
icio  an  inadive  and  lumpiih  ftupidity  ;  the 
former,  incapable  of  Handing  ilill,  when  thus 
checked  in  the  indulgence  of  his  power,  imme- 
diately exerts  his  nobler  faculties. 

Thus  his  lordfhip  allures  us,  that  •*  The 
"  love  of  iludy  and  defire  of  knowledge,  were 
**  what  he  felt  all  his  life;  and  though  his 
*'  genius,  unlike  the  daemon  of  Socrates, whif- 
*'  pered  fo  foftly,  that  very  often  he  heard  him 
**  not,  in  the  hurry  of  thofe  padions  with 
"  which  he  was  tranfported  ,  yet  continues  he, 
**  fome  calmer  hours  there  were;  in  them  I 
*'  hearkened  to  him."  Some  of  thefe  lucid 
intervals  were  employed  in  verfifying.  We 
have  the  following  copy  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  Virgil,  1697. 

No  undifputed  monarch  governed  yet. 
With  univerfal  fvvay  the  realms  of  wit. 
Nature  could  never  fuch  expence  afford, 
Each  feveral  province  own'd  a  feveral  lord  ! 
A  poet  then  had  his  poetic  wife. 
One  Mufe  embrac'd,  and  miirried  for  his  life. 
By  the  ftale  thing  his  poecry  was  cloy'd. 
His  fancy  lelfen'd,  and  his  fire  deftroy'd. 
But  Nature  grown  extravagantly  kind. 
With  all  her  faireii  g'.fts  adorn'd  his  mind  ; 
The  different  powers  were  then  united  ibund,. 
And  you  tht  univerlai  monarch  crown'd. 
Your  mighty  Avay  her  great  deierts  fecures. 
And  every  Muie  and  every  Grace  is  your's. 

To 
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To  none  confinM,  by  turns  you  all  enjoy  j 
Sated  with  thefe  you  to  another  fly. 
So,  Sultan  like,  in  your  feraglio  ftand, 
While  wifiiing  mifies  wait  for  your  command. 
Thus  no  decay,  no  want  of  figure  find ; 
Such  is  your  fancy,  boundlefs  as  your  mind, 
Not  ail  the  biaits  of  time  can  do  you  wrong. 
Young  rpit€  of  age,  in  fpite  of  weaknefs  ftrong. 
Time,  like  Alcides,  llrikes  you  to  the  ground  ; 
You,  like  Ant^us,  from  each  fall  rebound.* 

Mr.  Pope  obferves  very  juflly,  that  his  lord- 
fhip  was  the  patron,  the  friend  and  the  pro- 
tedlor,  of  that  great  poet  in  the  decline  of  his 
age,  though  not  of  his  parts ;  for  the  very  lall 
poems  of  Dryden  are  his  bell. 

J  hope  what  has  been  faid  here  will  not  be 
made  ufe  of  as  an  encouragement  to  rakery ; 
a  fprightly  poem,  flafning  bon  mot,  or  a  glit- 
tering reply,  may  be  admired,  whilft  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  life  is  condemned  ;  and  it  is 
lefTon  enough,  that  lord  Bolingbroke  lived  t© 
tell  us  fo. 

In  the  entrance  upon  the  XVIIth  century, 
feie  was  married  to  the  daughter  and  co-heirefs 
of  Sir  Henry  Winchefcomb,  of  Bucklebury  in 
Berkiliire,  Bart.  This  fettlem.ent  was  in  all 
refped^s  fuitable  to  his  birth  and  expe^lations, 
and  the  fame  year,  t70o,  he  entered  into  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  being  elefled  for  the  bo= 
rough  of  WottonBaflet  in  Wiltfhire  by  a 
family  intereft,  his  father  having  ferved  feveral 
times  for  the  fame  place  ;  fo  that  Mr,  St. John, 
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who  svas  now  about  twenty-fix  years  of  age, 
took  his  feat  in  the  EngiiOv  fenate,  with  advan- 
tages fcarcely  inferior  to  thofe  of  any  member 
that  fat  there. 

He  prefently  chofe  his  party,  and  joined 
himielf  to  Robert  Harley,  Efq;  who  in  this 
Parliament  was  chofen  for  the  firft  time 
Speaker;  and  he  made  himfelf  confiderable 
before  the  end  of  this  firft  feffion. 

Perfevering  ileadily  jn  the  fame  conneflion, 
he  gained  fuch  an  authority  and  influence  in 
the  houfe,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  diftin- 
guiib  his  mtrit;  and  April  10,  1704,  he  was 
appointed  fecretary  at  war,  and  of  the  marines. 
As  this  poft  created  a  conilant  correfpondenc« 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  he  becama 
perfedly  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  that 
great  general,  and  z^alouily  promoted  his 
interert. 

h  is  remarkable,  that  the  greateft  events  of 
the  war,  fuch  as  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramelies,  and  feveral  glorious  attempts  made 
by  the  duke  to  fhortcn  ihe  war  by  fome  deci- 
five  aaion,  fell  out  while  iVIr.  St.  John  was 
fecretary  at  war.  This  gave  him  occafion  more 
than  once  to  fet  forth  his  grace's  conduct  In  a 
true  light.  For  inilance,  in  carrying  through 
the  houfe  the  ail  for  fettling  upon  him  the 
honour  of  WGodftock,  with  the  penficn  charg- 
ed upon  the  Poft-Office  ;  and  demonftrating, 
that  befides  all  the  great  things  he  did,  he 
would  certainly  have  attempted,  and  in  all 
probability,  performed,  Hill  greater,  if  he  had 
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not  been  reflrained  by  the  Dutch  Deputies  : 
v^hence  there  is  good  grounds  to  believe,  that 
»o  body  underilood  the  cuke's  behaviour  bet- 
ter, or  was  inclined  to  do  more  juQice  to  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  his  anions,  than  this 
gentleman. 

Yet  in  that  dlfpofition,  a  fpirit  of  indepen- 
dency appears  in  fetting  Mr.  Phili[s  to  write 
the  poera  called  Blenheim,  in  eraulr  tion  to  the 
Campaign  of  Mr.  Addifon,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  that  undertaking  by  lord  Hallifax. 
He  was,  'tis  evident,  a  iincere  admirer  of  that 
great  general  :  "  he  diilinguiflied  himfelf  as 
fuch  on  the  prefent,  and  avowed  it  upon  ail 
occafions,  even  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life. 

But  when  Mr.  Harley  was  removed  from  the 
Seals  in  1707,  Mr.  St.  John  chofe  to  follow 
his  fortune,  and  the  next  day  refigncd  his  em- 
ployments in  the  adminiflration  :  he  alfo  fol- 
lowed his  fiiend's  example,  and  behaved,  dur- 
ing the  whole  feffion  of  Parliament,  with  great 
temper,  fceadinefs,  and  decency.  He  was  not 
returned  in  the  Parliament  which  was  eleded 
in  1708  ;  but  upon  the  difiblution  of  it  in 
1 7  10,  Mr.  Harley  being  made  chancellor  and 
under  treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  the  impor- 
tant cfSce  of  fecretary  of  State  was  given  to 
Mr.  St.  John  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  he 
wrote  the  famous  'etter  to  the  Examiner. 

Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  on 
the  25th  of  November,  he  w^as  chofen  knight 
of  the  (liire  for  the  county  of  Berks,  and  Si\h 

bu!  gd* 
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burgefs  for  Wotton  BafTet,  and  made  his  elec- 
tion for  the  foriT.er. 

This  large  accelTion  of  power  put  him  into 
a  fph^re  of  action  that  called  forth  all  his 
abilities  :  the  Englilh  annals  produce  not  a 
more  trying  jun6lure,  and  Mr.  St.  John  ap- 
peared equal  to  every  occafion  oi"  trial. 

He  fullained  almoft  the  whole  weight  of 
the  difficulties  in  negotiating  the  peace  of 
Utrecht;  and,  in  July  1712,  he  was  created 
Baron  St.  John  of  Lediard-Tregoze  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  and  Vifcount  Bolingbroke.  He  was  alf® 
the  fame  year  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
•county  of  Rffex. 

But  thefe  honours  not  anfwering  his  ex- 
peftations,  he  formed  a  defign  of  taking  the 
lead  in  public  affairs  from  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Harley,  then  eail  of  Oxford ;  which  proved 
in  the  iffue  unfortunate  to  them  both. 

It  muft  be  ohferved  that  Paul  St.  John,  the 
•eari  of  Bolingbroke,  died  the  5th  of  October, 
preceding  this  creation.  That  by  his  deccafe, 
though  the  Barony  of  Bletflio,  devolved  upon 
Sir  Andrew  St.  John,  Bart,  yet  the  earldom  be- 
came extinft,  and  the  honour  was  promifed  to 
our  author,;  but  his  prefence  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  being  fo  neceflary  at  that  time,  the 
lord  l>eafurer  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain 
there  during  that  fefiion,  upon  a  promife  that 
his  rank  Ihould  be  preferved  to  him  :  but 
when  he  expected  the  old  title  fliould  have 
been  renewed  in  his  favour,  which  confidering 
his  fervices,  particularly  in  that  feffion,  feemed 
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reafonable  enough,  he  was  put  off  with  this 
of  Vifcount ;  this  he  refented  as  an  affront 
and  looked  on  it  as  fo  intended  by  the  Trea- 
furer,  who  had  got  an  earldom  for  himfelf. 

It  is  not  a  little  entertaining  to  fee  how  his 
lordfhip  exprelfes  it : 

"  I  continued,'*  fays  he,  "  in  the  Houfe  of 
**  Commons  during  that  important  feilion 
"  which  preceded  the  peace,  and,  which  by 
**  the  fpirit  flicwn  through  the  whole  courfe 
*'  of  it,  and  the  refolutions  taken  in  it,  ren- 
*•  dered  the  conchifion  of  the  treaties  padiica- 
'*  ble.  After  this,  I  was  dragged  into  the 
*'  houfe  of  lords  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
**  my  promotion  a  punifnment,  not  a  reward, 
**  there  left  to  defenti  the  treaties  alone. 

*'  It  would  not,  have  been  hard,  continues 
*'  he,  to  have  forced  the  earl  of  Oxford  to  u{z 
**  me  better.  His  good  intentions  began  to  be 
*'  very  much  doubted  of;  the  truth  is,  no 
"  ©pinion  of  his  lincevity  had  ever  taken  root 
**  in  the  party  ;  and,  which  was  worfe  perhaps 
*'  for  a  man  in  his  ftation,  the  opinion  of  his 
*'  capacity  began  to  fall  apace.  He  was  fo 
"  hard  pufiied  in  the  houfe  of  lords  in  the  be- 
•*'giiming  of  17 12,  that  he  had  been  forced 
**  in  the  middle  of  the  feifion,  to  perfuade  the 
"  Queen  to  make  a  promotion  of  twelve  peers 
**  at  once;  which  was  an  unprecedented  and 
**  invidious  raeafure,  to  be  excufed  by  nothing 
**  but  the  neceffity,  and  hardly  by  that,  in 
"  the  houfe  of  commons  his  credit  was  low, 

"  and 
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«<  and  my  reputation  very  high.  You  know 
«'  the  nature  of  that  auembly;  they  grow  like 
«'  hounds,  fond  of  the  man  who  ftiews  them 
*'  game,  and  by  whofe  halloo  they  are  ufed  to 
*<  be  encouraged.  The  thread  of  the  negotia- 
«*  tions,  which  could  not  Hand  ftill  a  moment, 
"  without  going  back,  was  in  my  hands  :  and 
'*  before  another  man  could  have  made  him- 
*'  himfelf  mailer  of  the  bufinefs,  much  time 
*'■  would  have  been  loft,  and  great  inconveni- 
«'  ences  would  have  followed.  Some  who  op- 
*'  pofed  the  court  Toon  after,  began  to  waver 
"  then  :  and  if  1  had  not  wanted  the  incHna- 
**  tion,  I  fhould  have  wanted  no  help,  to  d-o 
*«  mifchlef.  I  knev/  the  way  of  quitting  my 
**  employment?,  and  of  retiring  from  court 
**  when  thefervice  of  my  party  required  it; 
'*  but  I  could  not  bring  myfelf  up  to  thac  re- 
"  folution,  when  the  confequence  of  it  mull 
*<  have  been  the  breaking  ray  party,  and 
*  '  the  diflrefs  of  the  public  affairs.  I  thought 
**  my  miftrefs  tieated  me  ill,  but  the  {f^k  of 
♦*  that  duty  which  I  owed  her,  came  in  aid  of 
**  other  confiderations,  and  prevailed  over  my 
<*  refentment.  Thefe  fentiments,  indeed,  are 
<'  fo  much  out  of  faihion,  that  a  man  who 
*«  avows  them  is  in  danger  of  paffing  for  a 
"  bubble  in  the  world:  yet  they  were,  in  the 
*'  conjundure  I  fpeak  of,  the  true  motives  of 
**  my  condu6t  ;  and  you  faw  me  go  on  as 
♦*  chearfully  in  the  troublefome  and  dangerous 
**  work  affigned  me,  as  if  I  had  been  under 
"  the   utmoll  fatisfaclion.    I  began,   indeed, 

"  in 
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<*  in  my  heart  to  renounce  the  fricndCni  [r- 
<*  which  'till  that  time  I  had  preferved  invio- 
*^  lable  for  Oxford.  I  was  not  aware,  of  all 
<'  his  treachery,  nor  of  the  bafe  and  little 
•*  means  which  he  employed  then,  and  conti- 
<*  nued  to  employ  afterwards,  to  ruin  me  in 
«'  the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  and  every  where 
«'  elfe.  I  fay,  however,  that  he  had  no  friend- 
**  fhip  for  any  body,  and  that  with  refped  to 
**  me,  inftead  of  having  the  ability  to  render 
**  that  merit,  which  1  endeavoured  to  acquire, 
**  an  additional  ilrength  to  himfelf,  it  became 
"  the  objed  of  his  jealouf^,  and  a  reafun  for 
**  undermining  me." 


o 


Prefently  after  the  acceffion  of  King  George 
the  firil  to  the  throne,  in  1 7  14,  ^iie  feais  were 
taken  from  the  fecretary,  and  all  the  papers  in 
his  office  fecured.  However,  during  the  Ihort 
fefTion  of  parliament  at  this  juncture,  he  appli- 
ed himfelf  with  his  ufual  induitry  and  vigour, 
to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  the  friends  10  the  late 
adminiftration,  without  omitting  any  proper 
occafion  of  teilifying  his  refped  and  duty  to 
his  Majeify  ;  in  which  fpirit  he  affifted  in  fc't- 
ling  the  Civil  Lift,  and  other  neceilary  points. 
But,  foon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  pa. La- 
ment, he  Vv'ithdrew,  and  crofled  the  water  pii- 
vately  to  France,  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Pretender,  then  at  Bair,  to 
engage  in   his   fervice  ;    which  he  abloluiely 

refuled. 
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yefufed,  and  made  the  beft  application  that  his 
prefent  ciroumftances  would  admit,  to  prevent 
the  extremity  of  his  profecution  in  England. 

After  a  fhort  flay  at  Paris,  he  retired  intf> 
Dauphine,  where  he  continued  'till  the  be- 
ginning of  July;  when,  upon  receiving  a 
meflage  from  fome  of  his  party  in  England, 
he  complied  with  a  fecond  Invitation  from  tho 
Pretender  ;  and  taking  the  feals  of  the  fecre- 
tary's  office  under  him  at  Commercy,  he  fet 
out  with  them  for  Paris ;  in  which  city  he 
arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  month, 
in  order  to  procure  from  that  court  the  necef- 
fary  fuccours  for  his  new  mafter's  intended  ia- 
vaiion  of  England. 

The  vote  for  impeaching  him  of  high-trea- 
fon  had  pafTed  in  the  houfe  of  commons  oa 
the  tenth  of  June  preceding,  and  fix  articles 
were  fent  up  by  them  to  the  lords  on  the  fixth 
of  Auguft  following  :  in  confequenceof  which. 
he  flood  attainted  of  high  treafon,  September 
loth  the  fame  year. 

They  were  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  read 
by  Mr.  Walpole,  Augull  4,  17 15,  and  were  in 
fubflance  as  follows :  Art.  i .  That  whereas  he 
had  afTured  the  minifters  of  the  States-General, 
by  order  from  her  Majelly  in  17 11,  that  fhe 
would  make  no  peace  but  in  concert  with 
them ;  yet  he  fent  Mr.  Prior  to  France  that 
lame  year,  with  propofals  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  that  monarch,  without  the  confent  of  the 
Allies. 

Vol.  XI.  j^  •      Art.  2 
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Art.  2.  That  he  advifed  and  promoted  the 
making  of  a  feparate  treaty,  or  convention, 
with  France,  which  was  figned  in  September. 

Art.  3.  That  he  difclofed  to  Mr.  Mefnager, 
the  French  minifter  at  London,  this  conven- 
tion, which  was  the  preliminary  inftrudions  to 
her  Majelly  Plenipotentiaries  at  Utretcht  in 
Oaober. 

Art.  4.  That  her  Majefly's  final  inllru6lion$ 
to  her  faid  Plenipotentiaries  were  difclofed  by 
him  to  the  Abbot  Gualtier,  an  emiflary  of 
France. 

Art.  5.  That  he  difclofed  to  the  French  the 
manner  how  Tonrnay  in  Flanders  might  be 
gained  by  them. 

■  Art.  6.  That  he  advifed  and  promoted  the 
yielding  up  of  Spain  and  the  Weft- Indies  to 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  then  an  enemy  to  her 
JVIajefty. 

it  muft  not  be  concealed,  that  Sir  Jofeph 
Jekyl,  a  gentleman  or  the  moll  unbiafied  in- 
tegrity, and  great  knowledge  in  the  law,  and 
a  member  of  the  fecret  committee,  obferved, 
that  there  was  matter  more  than  enough  ta 
prove  the  charge  againft  lord  Bolingbroke,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  declared  his  opinion, 
that  they  had  nothing  fufHcient  to  fupport  the 
the  charge  againft  the  earl  of  Oxford.  His 
lordfnip,  'tis  true,  though  he  allows  that  they 
could  have  hold  on  no  man  fo  much  £s  on  him- 
felf ;  the  inftrudions,  the  orders,  the  memo- 
rials for  the  peace,  having  been  drawn  by  him  ; 
the  correfpondence  relating  to  it,  in  France 
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end  every  where  elfe,  carried  on  by  him  ;  in  a 
word,  his  hand  appeared  to  almoft  every  paper 
which  had  been  writ  in  the  whole  couife  of  the 
negotiation.  Yet,  fpeaking  of  the  attainder, 
which,  in  confequence  of  this  impeachment, 
had  pafTed  againfl:  him,  for  crimes,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  of  the  blacked  dye  ;  he  takes  notice, 
that,  among  other  inducements  to  pafs  it,  his 
having  been  engaged  in  the  Pretender's  in- 
tcrell  was  one.  How  well  founded  this  article 
was,  has  already  appeared  i  I  was  jjH:  as 
guilty,  fays  he,  of  the  reft. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  his  new  engagement* 
had  the  fame  iffue,  as  far  as  could  be  efFeded 
in  the  different  circum (lances  of  the  two 
courts,  and  that  the  year  171 5  was  fcarceiy 
expired,  v^hen  the  feals  and  papers  of  his  new 
fecretary's  oiiice  v*ere  demanded  and  given  up, 
%vhich  was  foon  followed  by  an  accufation 
branched  into  feven  articles,  wherein  he  was 
impeached  of  treachery,  incapacity  o.nd  neo-led. 

Thus  difcarded  abroad,  he  refoived  to  maks 
his  peace,  if  poffible,  at  home.  He  fet  himfelf 
immediately  in  earned  to  his  work,  and  in  -x 
'fhort  time,  by  that  aflivity  which  was  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  his  nature,  and  with  which  he 
conllantly  profecuted  all  his  de/igns,  he  pro- 
cured, through  the  mediation  of  the  earl  of 
Stair,  then  theBritifn  ambafladorat  the  French 
tourt,  a  promife  of  pardon,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, from  his  Majefty  King  George  I.  who, 
on  the  fecond  of  July,  1716,  created  his  father 
I  2.  barui 
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baron  of  Batlerfea  in  the  county  of  Surry,  and 
Vifcount  St.  John. 

Such  an  extraordinary  variety  of  diftrefsFuI 
events  had  thrown  him   into  a  Hate  of  reflec- 
tion, and   this  produced,  by  way  of  relief,  a 
Confolatio  Philofophica,  which  he  wrote  the 
dame  year,  under  the  title  of  Refleflions  upon 
Exile.     He  had  alfo  this  year  wrote   feveral 
letters  in  anfwer  to  the  charge  laid  upon  him 
by  the  Pretender  and   his  adherents;  and  the 
following  year  he  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his 
whole  condu<5l  with  refpedl  to  the  tories,  in 
the    form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
iiam.    He  alfo  took  a  more  fubflantial  method 
of  fupporting  his  fpirits  :  his   Erft  lady  being 
dead,  he  efpoufed  about  this  time  a  lady  of 
^reat  merit,    who    was   neice  to   the  famoois 
Madam   de   Maintenon,    and    widow  of  the 
IViarquis  de  Villette  ;  with  whom  he  had  a 
very  large  fortune,  which  was,  however,  en- 
tumbered  with  a  long  and  troublefome  law- 
suit. 

In  the  company  and  converfation  of  tkh 
lady,  he  paiTed  his  time  in  Prance,  fometimes 
in  the  country,  and  fometimes  at  the  capital, 
'lill  1723  ;  in  which  year,  after  the  breaking 
3up  of  the  Parliament,  his  Majelly  was  pleafed 
C)  grant  him  a  full  and  free  pardon.  Upon 
the  firft  notice  of  this  favour,  the  expectation 
iof  which  had  been  the  governing  principle  of 
his  political  condud  for  feveral  years,  he  re^ 
turned  to  his  native  country. 

34 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  bi(hop  Atterbiiry,  who 
was  baniflied  at  this  very  juncture,  happening, 
on  his  being  fet  adiore  at  Calais,  to  bear  that 
lord  Boiingbrcke  was  there,  on  his  return  to 
England,  made  this  remark :  Then  I  am  ex- 
changed. There  was  undoubtedly  appearanca 
enough  of  fach  a  thing  from  the  circum- 
ftances. 

Bolingbroke's  leave  to  return  was  granted, 
immediately  after  the  afl  for  banilliing  Atter- 
bury  had  received  the  royal  afTent;  and  this 
leav^e  was  obtained  at  the  preffing  inllance  of 
lord  Harcourt,  who  had  Ihewed  great  warmth 
in  profecuting  the  bifiiop.  We  are  told  alfo, 
trhat  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  obferved 
net  to  be  particularly  engaged  againil  th« 
latter,  oppofed  the  return  of  Bolingbroke  very 
warmly  in  a  fpeech  at  the  council-board,  whed 
the  motion  for  it  was  m.ade  by  Harcourt. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pope  alludes  to  this  exchange,, 
:<i  a  letter  to  Dean  Swift,  where  he  writes 
thus; 

*'  The  lord  Bolingbroke  is  now  returned, 
"  as  I  hope,  to  take  me,  v,'ith  all  his  other. 
*'  hereditary  rights.  It  is  fure  my  ill  fate, 
"  that  all  thofe  v.'hom  I  mod  loved,  and  with 
*^  whom  I  moil  lived,  mud  be  banifhed.  After 
"  both  of  you  left  England,  my  condant  hoil 
**  was  the  birtiop  of  Rocheiler.  Sure  this  is 
*^  a  nation,  which  is  curfedly  afraid  of  being 
<*  over  run  with  too  much  politenefs ;  and  we 

"  cannot 
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*•  cannot,  regain  one  great  genius,  tmt  at  tlie 

"  expence  ct  another.'* 

And  two  years  afterwardf,  having  obtained 
an  Acl  of  Parliament  to  rcilore  hijn  to  hfs 
family  inheritance,  and  enabling  him  hkevvifc 
"to  poflefs  any  purchafe  he  iliould  make  of  any 
other  real  or  perfcral  eftates  in  the  kingdom  ; 
lie  pitched  upon  a  feat  of  lord  Tankerville'n-, 
at  Dawley  near  Uxbridge,  in  Niiddlefcx,  wher* 
ha  fettled  with  his  lady,  and  indulged  the 
pleafjre  of  gratifying  the  politenefs  of  his 
tafte,  by  improving  it  into  a  mori  elegant  villa, 
pidureique  of  the  prefent  liare  of  his  fortune, 
and  there  aniufed  hinifelf  v.ith  rural  employ- 
iV.ents. 

Vv'e  have  a  iketch  of  his  lordihip^s  way  of 
hfi  at  this  retreat,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Swift  by 
Mr.  Pope,  who  onniits  no  opportunity  of  re- 
prefenting  his  loidihip  in  the  moil  amiable 
colours.  This  letter  is  dated  at  Dav/ley,June  d, 
1728,  and  begins  thus : 

**  I  now  hold  the  pen  fv)r  my  lord  Eoling>- 
'•  broke,  who  is  reading  your  letter  between 
**  two  hay  cocks;  but  his  attention  is  fome- 
•'  what  diverted,  by  calling  his  eyes  on  the 
*^  clouds,  not  in  admiration  of  what  yoa  fay, 
*'  but  for  fear  of  a  Ihower.  He  is  pleafed 
*'  with  your  placing  him  in  the  triumvirate 
"  between  )oarfelf  and  me  i  though  he  f-ys, 
*'  that  he  doubts  he  ihall  far^  like  Lepidus  : 
*'  vvhile  one  of   us  runs    away    with  all  the 

•*  pov/er. 
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**  power,  like  Auguftus ;  and  another  with  aU 
"  the  pleafure  like  Anthony.  It  is  upon  a 
"  a  forefight  of  this,  that  he  has  fitted  up  his 
**  farm ;  and  you  will  agree,  that  this  fcheme 
*'  of  retreat  is  not  founded  upon  weak  appear- 
'*  ances.  Upon  his  return  from  Bath,  he  finds 
'*  all  peccant  humours  are  purged  out  of  him  ;, 
*'  and  his  great  temperance  and  ceconomy  ar« 
**  fo  figna!,  that  the  firil  is  fit  for  my  conllitu- 
'*  lion,  and  the  latter  would  enable  you  to  lay 
**  up  fo  much  money,  as  to  buy  a  bjihoprick: 
"  in  England.  As  to  the  return  of  his  health 
**  and  vigour,  were  you  here  you  might  en- 
"  quire  of  his  haymakers  :  but  as  to  his  tem- 
**  pcrance  I  can  anfwer,  that  for  one  whole 
*'  day  we  had  nothing  for  dinner,  but  mutton- 
**  broth^  beans  and   bacon,  and   a  barn  door 

**  fowl.  Now  his  lord  ("hip  is  run  afrer  his 

'*  cart,  I  have  a  moment  left  to  myfeif  to  tell 
*'  you,  that  I  overheard  him  yefterday  agree 
**■  with  a  Painter,  for  200  pounds,  to  paint  his 
**  country  hall  with  rakes,  fpades,  prongs,  c^'C, 
"  and  other  ornaments,  merely  to  countenance 
"  hii  calling  this  place  a  far.m." 

So  far  Mr.  Pope  ;  to  which  I  will  take  leave 
to  add,  from  ocular  teftimony,  that  it  was 
painted  accordingly  ;  and  what  ilill  makes  it 
more  ilriking,  the  whole  is  executed  in  black 
crayons  only  :  fo  that  one  cannot  avoid  calling 
to  mind,  on  viewing  it,  the  figures  fo  often 
feen  fcratched  with  charcoal  upon  the  kitchen 
walls  of  farm-houfcs.  And  to  heighten  the 
I  4  fam« 
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■fame  talie,  we  read  over  the  door,  at  the  en- 
trance into  it,  this  mctto  :  Satis  beams  ruri^ 
honoribus.    In  the  fame  humour,  like  wife,  his 
lordOiip  writes  to  Dr.  Swift. 

**  I  am  in  my  farna,  and  here  T  fhoot  firong 
**  and  tenacious  roots ;  I  have  caught  hold  of 
*'  the  earth,  to  ufe  a  Gardener's  phrafe,  and 
**  neither  my  enemies  nor  my  friends  will  find 
**  it  an  eafy  matter  to  tranfplant  me»" 

Thus  the  tree  was  replanted,  took  root,  and 
flourifhed.  But  flili  it  bore  not  the  fruit  thaf 
was  moft  defiredj  and  for  want  of  which  th« 
owner  looked  upon  it  as  little  bftter  then  a 
barren  trunk  ;  he  was  in  effect,  yet  no  more 
t.han  a  meer  titular  lord,  and  fiill  fiood  exclud- 
ed from  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  Peers. 

Inflamed  with  this  taint  that  yet  reruained 
in  his  biood,  he  entered  again,  iii  1726,  upon 
the  public  flage  ;  and  difavowing  all  obliga- 
tiens  to  the  minifter,  he  embarked  in  the  op- 
pofuion  ;  and  taking  that  fliare  in  it  for  which 
ho.  was  bell  fuited  hy  hjs  circumftances,  he 
foon  difiinguirned  himfelf  by  a  multitude  af 
pieces,  wrote  during  the  fhort  remainder  of 
that  reign,  and  likewife  for  feveral  years 
under  the  late,  with  greac  freedom  and 
boldnefs,  againft  the  meafures  that  were  thea 
purfued. 

In  the  height  ©f  thefe  political  difputes,  he 
found  feme  fpare  hours  for  the  meditations 
ef  Fhilofophy,  and  drew  up  feveral  effays  upon 

the 
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the  fubjedi  of  metaphyfics.  Maving  carried  on 
his  part  of  the  fiege  againfc  the  mini  Her,  with 
inimitable  fpirit  for  ten  years;  he  laid  down 
his  pen,  upon  a  difagreementwitb  his  principal 
coadjutors  :  and,  in  I73S»  i^e  retired  to 
France,  in  a  full  refolution  never  more  to  en- 
gage in  public  bufinefs. 

it  has  been  obferved,  that,  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  this  ccntroverfy,  our  (latefmaa  found 
himfelf  obliged,  from  the  beginning,  to  recom- 
jnend  the  earl  of  Oxford's  old  fcherae  under 
the  coalition  of  parties  (then  called  the  Broad- 
bottom  Scheme)  the  Tories  being  at  this  time- 
out of  any  condition  to  .aim  at  places  and 
power,  except  as  auxiliaries;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  hs  joined  with  a  perfon  who  had 
fliewn  the  fame  conduct  svith  regard  to  Sic 
Robert  VVaipole,  as  he  had  done  to  the  'eari 
of  Oxford.  However,  his  lordihip  was  re- 
folved  to  puih  it  as  far  as  pofuble  ;  and  w'heii 
fome  fufpicions  began  to  arife  in  him  of  the 
Edeliiy  of  his  new  friends,  Mr.  Pope  fays  he 
gave  him  a  hint  of  it  .in  the  Hrit  lilies  of  his  - 
Effay  on  Man. 

Awake,  my  St.  John,  leave  all  meaner  things  ' 
To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings. 

But  this  had  not  the  defired  efTefl.  In  an- 
fwer  to  that  friend's  fuggeriioas  he  writes 
thus  : 
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"  The  UraTige  fituation  I  am  in,  and  ^he■ 
melancholy  iuuation  of  public  affairs,  take 
up  much  of  my  time,  divide  or  even  diilipate 
my  thoughts ;  or,  which  is  worfe,  drag  the 
mind  down,  by  perpetual  interruptions,  from 
Si  philofophical  tone  ortemper  to  the  drudgery 
of  private  and  public  bufinefs.  The  laft  lies 
Dcarert  my  heart.  And,  fince  I  am  once 
more  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  my  country, 
tlifarmed,  gagg'd,  and  almofl  bound  as  I  am, 
I  will  not  abandon  it  as  long  as  the  integrity 
and  perfeverance  of  thofe  who  are  under  none 
cf  thefe  difadvantages,  and  with  whom  I  now 
co-operate,  make  it  reafonable  for  me  to  a^ 
ihe  fame  part,'* 

Accordingly  he  read  fuch  IciJlures  as  iViW 
kept  people  together  ;  and,  to  his  credit,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  as  a  political  writer,  that  he 
managed  the  whols  afi-air  with  the  utmoU  dex- 
terity ;  and  very  happily  threw  out  a  fyilem  of 
policy,  fo  curioufly  contrived,  that  a  man 
might  enter  into  and  purfue  the  public  bufinefs 
of  the  nation  (if  with  any  propriety  a  contro- 
verfy  carried  on  for  the  fake  of  power  by  a  fet 
of  men  in  any  place  whatever  maybe  fo  called) 
without  deferting,  in  his  own  opinion  at  leaft, 
his  private  notions  of  government.  But  when 
he  faw  the  threads  which  he  had  wove  toge- 
ther begin  adlually  to  untwift,  and  was  fatisfjed 
iis  new  friends  would  fiiew  their  party-princi- 
2  pies 
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pies  as  foon  as  the  Iiiie  of  oppofition  was  cut, 
then  he  declared,  that  no  ihadow  of  duty 
obliged  hi  ra  to  go  further. 

Plato,  he  obferves,  ceafed  to  ad  for  the 
commonwealth  when  he  ceafed  to  perfuade  : 
and  Solon  laid  down  his  arms  before  the  public 
magazines,  when  Pififtratus  grew  too  flrong  to 
be  oppofed  any  longer  with  hopes  of  fjccefs. 

His  lordfhip  follov\ed  thefe  examples,  but  not 
without  colledling  his  utmoil  force  to  give  ti 
parting-blow  to  the  minifter;  which,  in  re- 
ality, of  all  his  maderly  pieces  is  generally 
elleemed  the  bell. 

He  had  now  feen  through  the  fixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  had  pafTed  through  as  great  a 
variety  of  fcenes,  both  of  pleafure  and  bunnefs, 
in  aflive  life,  as  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  gone  as  far  towards  reinftating  him- 
feif  in  the  full  pofleffion  of  his  former  honours 
as  the  meerdirit  of  parts  and  application  could 
go  ;  and  was  at  length  expt-rimentaily  con- 
vinced, that  the  decree  was  abfolutely  irrevcr- 
fible,  and  the  door, was  finally  (liut  againii 
him. 

If,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  he  became  lefs 
confpicaous,  he  became  more  amiable,  and 
he  was  far  from  buffering  the  hours  to  Aide 
away  unufefully. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  his  retreat  rear 
Fontainbleau,  when  he  began  a  courfe  of  Let- 
ters on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiflory,  for  the 
ufe  of  a  young  nobleman  of  diilinguiihed 
worth  and  capacity. 

16  la. 
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In  the  mean  time  it  was  evident,  that  a  per- 
fon  of  ibadive  an  anibiticn  as; he  was  tem- 
pered witli,  mufi  lie  greatly  open  to  ridicule, 
in  afiuming  a  refigned  philofophical  air  of 
ftudy  and  contemplation.  He  few  it,  and, 
10  obviate  the  cenlure,  he  addrefied  a  letter  ta 
lord  Bathurrt,  upon  the  True  Ufe  of  Retire^ 
ment  and  S  udy  ;  where  we  fee  he  had  no  in* 
tention,  by  ihii'ting  the  fceiie,  to  drop  the  op- 
pofition  to  the  miniiler,  but  only  to  change  a 
little  the  method  of  attack.  We  will,  how- 
ever, fliew  the  reader  what  he  him.felf  fjiys  in 
his  defence  to  avoid  this  fufpcded  ridicule. 

"  To  fet  about  acquiring  the  habits  of  mc- 
«3itation  and  fiuc'y,  late  in  life,  is  like  getting 
into  a  go-cart  with  a  grey  beard,  and  learning 
to  walk  when  we  have  loll  the  ufe  of  oar 
legs.  In  general,  the  foundation  of  a  happy 
old  age  mull  be  laid  in  youth  :  and,  in  parti- 
cular, he  who  has  not  cultivated  his  reafoa 
voung,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  improve  it 
old.  Manent  ingenia  fenibus,  rnodo  perma- 
neant  itudium  &  induilria. 

'•  Not  only  a  love  of  iludy,  and  a  defire  of 
knowledge,  m aft  have  grown  up  with  us,  but 
fuch  an  induftrious  application  likewife,  as  re- 
quires the  whole  vigour  of  the  mind  to  be  cx- 
tited  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  through  long 
trains  of  ideas,  and  all  thofe  dark  receffes, 
wherein  man,  not  God,  has  hid  it. 

This  love,  and  this  defire,  I  have  felt  all 
jRy  life  5  and  I  am  not  «[uite  a  Uranger  to  this 

indul^-ry 
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induftry  and  application.  There  has  bee 
fomething  always  ready  to  vvhifper  in  my  ear, 
whiiii  I  ran  the  courfe  of  pleafure  and  bulinefs, 
£oive  fenefcentem  matur£  (anus  equum.  But 
my  genius,  unlike  the  doemon  of  Socrates, 
whifpered  Co  foftly,  that  very  often  I  heard 
him  not  in  the  hurr-y  of  thofe  pafiions  by 
which  I  was  tranfported  ;  fome  calmer  licurs 
there  were,  in  them  I  hearkened  to  him  ;  re- 
flexion had  often  its  turn  ;  and  the  love  of 
fludy,  and  the  defire  of  knowledge,  have  ne- 
ver quite  abandoned  me.  I  am  not  therefore 
entirely  unprepared  for  the  life  I  will  lead  ; 
and  it  is  not  wiihout  reafon  that  I  promife  my- 
felf  more  fatisfadlion  in  the  lat'er  part  of  it, 
than  I  ever  knew  in  the  former." 

The  plan  of  his  defigned  attack  he  carried 
on  in  feveral  pieces,  executed  with  a  fpirit  no 
ways  unequal  to  that  of  his  former  prodaC' 
lions. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1724,  he 
fettled  at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  his  fa- 
mi?y;  where  he  paiTed  the  remainder  of  his 
iifein  fuch  a  dignity,  as  was  the  natural  re- 
falt  of  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  perfefled 
by  long  experience,  many  difappointments, 
*nd  much  reflection  ;  refolving,  fince  he  could 
not  obtain  his  feat  again  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
never  more  to  meddle  in  public  affairs. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  late  inaufpicious 
war,  in  1747,  the  meafures  taken  in  the  ad- 

minillration 
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miniflratlon  feem  not  to  have  been  repugnant 
to  his  notions  of  political  prudence  for  that 
junflure  ;  and  what  thefe  were,  is  feen,  in 
part,  in  fpme  reflexions  written  by  him  in 
1749,  On  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Nation, 
principally  with  Regard  to  her  Taxes  and 
Debts,  and  on  the  Caufes  aud  Confequences 
of  them. 

This  undertaking  was  left  unfiniihed,  nof 
did  he  furvive  it  long.  He  had  often  wiftied 
to  fetch  his  laft  breath  at  Batterfea  ;  a  circum- 
liance  which  happened  to  him  on  the  fifteenth 
of  November,  175 1,  on  the  verge  of  four- 
fcore  years  of  age. 

His  corple  was  interred  with  thofe  cf  his 
anceHors,  in  that  church  ;  where  there  is  a 
marble  menumentereded  to  his  memory,  with 
this  infcription  : 

Here  lies 

Henry  St  John  ; 

In  the  rciijn  of  Queen  Anne 

Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  State, 

And  Vifcount  Bolingbroke. 

In  the  the  days  of  King  George  I. 

And  King  George  IX. 

Something  more  and  better. 

His  attachment  to  C^een  Anne 

Eypofed  him  to  a  long  and  fevere  perfecution. 

He  bore  it  with  hrmnefs  of  mind. 

The  enemy  of  no    national   party, 

The  friend  of  no  faftion. 

Diltinguifhed 
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Difiinjyu idled  under  the  cloud  of  a  profcnption. 

Which  had  not  been  entirely  taken  ofF, 

By  zeal  to  maintain  the  libetty 

And  to  reilore  the  ancient  profperity 

Of  Great  Britain. 

He  furvived  all  his  brothers  ;  fo  that  the 
cftate  and  honour  defcended  to  his  nephew, 
the  prefent  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke  and  St. 
John,  whom  he  conflituted  like  wife  his  tefta- 
mentary-heir  :  and,  as  his  lady  died  many 
fears  before  him,  fo  the  difputes  in  law  about 
lier  fortune  happening  to  be  finally  determined 
about  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  by  that  lucky 
event,  the  nephew  reaped  the  whole  benefit  cf 
his  uncle's  kindnefs  immediately. 

His  lordfliip  left  the  care  and  advantage  of 
his  manufcripts  to  Mr.  Mallet,  who  publiflied 
three  traiSts,  in  one  volume  8vo,  in  1753,  and 
four  volumes  more  the  following  year;  in 
which  the  truftee,  it  (eems,  confulted  his  own 
profit  more  than  his  noble  benefaflor's  fame  ; 
as  appears  from  a  prefentment  of  the  grand- 
jury  of  Weftminller,  made  on  the  flxteenth  of 
Oi^ober  the  fame  year,  1754,  of  thefe  poft- 
humcus  works  in  four  volumes,  "  as  tending, 
in  the  general  fzope  of  feveral  pieces  therein 
contained,  as  well  as  many  particular  expref- 
fions  which  had  been  laid  before  them,  to  the 
fubverfion  of  religion,  government,  and  mo- 
rality ;  and  being  aifo  againll  his  majeity's 
peace.'* 

Indeed 
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Indeed  itis'almofl  needlefs  to  tell-the  world 
now,  that,  in  refpecl  to  his  religion,  he  was 
undoubtedly  what  is  fometimes  underitood  by 
the  denomination  of  an  atheift.  But,  however 
this  pari  of  his  conrlud  may  be  cenfured,  yet,  . 
with  ail  his  paiTions,  and  with  all  his  faults, 
he  will  perhaps,  as  the  writer  of  his  life  ob- 
fsTves,  be  acknowledged,  by  poUerity  in  ge- 
neral, as  I  think  he  is  by  the  majority  of  the 
prefent  age,  to  have  been,  in  raany  refpefts, 
one  of  the  raofl  extraordinary  psrfons  who 
adorned  it. 

In  his  exterior,  he  was  wonderfully  agreea- 
ble. He  had  a  dignity  mixed  with  fweetnefs 
ill  his  looks,  and  a  manner  that  would  have 
captivated  the  heart,  if  his  perfon  had  been 
ever  fo  indifxerent.  He  was  remarkable  for. 
his  vivacity,  and  had  a  prodigious  memory.' 
Ke  was  a  iUtcfman,  an  orator,  a  leader  of  par<- 
t'v-  was  brought  into  bufinefs  early,  purfusd 
it  through  the  moft  vigoror.:  part  of  his  life-; 
■enjoyed*  the  fmiles,  endured  the  frowns,  of 
fortune  ;  and  was,  befides,  a  man  of  learning, 
refieolion,  and  wit. 

With  all  thefe  qualities,  and  I  think  his 
.enemies  will  allow  that  he  had  them  all,  he 
could  fcarce  write  any  thing  that  did  not  de- 
ferve  to  be  read  and  to  be  lludied.  When  this 
is  f:^dd,  however,  we  muft  conline  ourfslves  to 
the  fubjeds  to  which  thefe  charadlers  belong  ; 
for  he  fometimeSi,  as  we  fee,  made  excurfions 
into  others,   of  which   he  neiU.e.'  was, .  nor 

could 
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GOLiId  be  expeifled  to  be,  a  perfeft  mafter  : 
and  upon  them  he  wrote  like  other  men.  In 
reality,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  being 
mifled  by  him  in  thefe  matters ;  the  fame  wii- 
dom  that  dirc<5ls  us  not  to  take  our  politics  from 
priefts,  exclaims  againft  receiving  our  religion 
from  a  politician  ;  it  is  in  that  charader  that 
he  excels. 

We  generally,  and  indeed  juflly,  prefer  fuch 
writers  as  have  an  opportunity  of  being  pradi- 
cally,  as  well  as  fpeculatively,  acquainted  with 
the  fubjedls  on  which  they  write.  Demofthenes 
and  Cicero  were  ilatefraen  as  well  as  oratois. 
Cffifar  was  confpicuous  for  his  learning,  as 
well  as  his  abilities,  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
cabinet:  his  Commentaries  are  a  proof  of  it; 
and  the  critic  fpoke  truly  who  faid,  that  he 
wrote  with  the  fame  fpirit  with  which  he 
fought.  Machiavel  was  alike  verfed  in  buii- 
nefs  and  in  books ;  and  that  is  the  true  reafoa 
why  his  merit  is  confelled  even  by  thofe  who 
abhor  his  maxims.  ]n  our  own  country,  lLc 
writings  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  noble 
hliiorian,  are  juflly  efleemed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  thofe  of  men  who  had  not  the  like  oppor- 
tianities  of  penetrating  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  fprings  and  caufes  of  thofe  tranfadions 
which  they  undertook  to  examine,  and  to  cri- 
ticize as  v^'ell  as  to  record. 

From  the  very  fame  motives,  the  works  of 
this  ingenious  writer  have  merited,  snd,  in  all 
probability,  will  continue  to  merit,  attention 

and 
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and  applaufe.  He  lived  to  fee  the  opening  of 
that  glorious  profped  which  he  fpeaks  of,  at 
the  winding  up  of  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King> 
in  thele  rapturous  terms : 

"  Thofe  who  live  to  fee  fuch  happy  days, 
and  to  ad  in  fo  glorious  a  fcene,  will,  perhaps,, 
call  to  mind,  with  fome  tendernefs  of  fenti- 
ment,  when  he  is  no  more,  a  man  who  contri- 
buted his  mite  to  carry  on  fo  good  a  work,  and 
who  defired  life  for  nothing  fo  much,  as  to 
fee  a  King  of  Great- Britain  the  moft  popular 
man  in  his  country,  and  a  Patriot  King  a:  the 
head  of  a  united  people." 

What  he  meant  perhaps  as  a  compliment  is 
become  a  kind  of  prophecy,  falfiiled  in  the 
amplelt  manner.  It  may  ierve  as  a  monu- 
mental infcripiion.  1£  it  had  been  m^ore  ex- 
tended, it  would  have  been  a  fort  of  funeral- 
©ration  of  himfelf  upon  himfclf.  It  fcems  he 
d slighted  to  the  latV  in  regarding  didant  pro- 
fpedts ;  and  fliutout  the  idea  of  diiTolution  by 
contemplating  the  effe6ls  of  his  political  doc- 
trines in  ages  beyond  his  own.  And  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that,  while  either  fadicn  or  free- 
dom remains  among  us,  his  writings  on  that 
fubjedl  will  pave  their  merit  and  ufe.  This 
they  always  had  :  but  my  meaning  is,  that, 
they  will  have  it  now  in  an  advanced  and  ex- 
traordinary degree  :  death,  in  removing  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  envy,  arid  the  rage  ef  jea- 

ioufy. 
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loufy,  has  extest^ed  the  utiliiy,  and  fixed  the 
imrnoitality,  of  his  writings.  Their  reputa-- 
tion  will  now  reii  upon  their  merit;  without 
fuffering  any  diminution  frcm  the  miiings  of 
their  author  :  failings  he  had,  and  who  has 
them  not  ?  Were  the  mini  Hers  he  oppofed 
without  failings  ?  But  thefe  did  not  inftd  his 
writings.  Thofe  were  pvodufls  of  his  cooler 
hours,  and  fhew  us  the  noble  efforts  of  a  great 
genius,  when  conduced  and  fupported  by  ex- 
perience. They  open  to  us  all  the  fecret 
fprings  and  hidden  mechanifm,  not  of  cur  con- 
Ilitution,  for  that  is  nobly  plain  and  gracefully 
fimple  ;  but  of  the  executive  powers,  and  the 
adminiAration  of  government ;  how  thefe  may 
be  difordered,  fpoiled,  and  broken  ;  how  they 
may  be  difcerned  from  the  motions  of  the  Ma- 
chine ;  and  how  thefe  errors  may  be  repaired 
or  prevented.  While  he  lived,  his  teflimony 
was  ever  impeached,  by  a  fuggeilion  that  his 
aim  was  to  have  the  direction  of  the  Pendu- 
lum :  but  that  can  be  faid  no  more.  AH  his 
feill,  all  his  acutenefs,  all  his  fagacity,  are 
now  ufelefs  to  the  Artill  •  but  we  are  confoled 
for  this,  by  the  confideration,  that  they  may 
be  fo  much  the  more  ufefiil  to  us  and  to  our 
country. 

Such  is  the  elogium  given  of  him  by  the 
writer  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  ;  who, 
having  call  them  into  the  form  of  Letters  to  a 
Young  Gentleman,  clofes  the  Vt-hole  in  the 
following  words : 

«'  My 
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"  My  pen  has  been  employed  in  fhewing 
you,  this  is  no  panegyric,  but  a  juft  tribute  to 
raerit;  and  the  reil:  of  the  world  will  gradu- 
ally learn  this  from  the  writings  themfelves, 
which  will  be  now  read  with  lefs  prejudice 
and  more  refped.  His  writings  are  the  Mo- 
numents which  he  confecrated  to  poUerity  ;- 
and,  though  He  is  now  no  more,  Thef^i  will 
hH  For  Ever^'' 

His  lordihiip  was  cfleemeJ,  almofl  to  a  de- 
gree of  adoration,  by  the  firil  poet  of  his 
age  ;  who  has  blazoned  his  charader  with  the 
brighteil  colours  that  wit  could  invent,  or 
fondnefs  bellow,  by  immortalizing  both  his 
own  fame,  and  that  of  his  noble  friend,  at 
whofe  perfuafion,  and  by  whofe  afiillance,  this 
incomparable  didactic  poem,  his  Effay  on  Man, 
Vv'Ss  begun  and  executed/ 

Come  on,  fhy  friend,  my  genius  com«  along ; 

Oh,  mailer  of  the  Poet  and  the  Song  ! 

And,    while  the  Mufe  now   ftcops,    or   no?/- 

afcends. 
To    man'e  low  paiHons,   and  their   glorioa* 

ends, 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wife,  * 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rife  : 
Form'd  by  thy  converfe  happily  to  ll:eer. 
From  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  fevere  ; 
Corredt  with  fpirit,  elegant  with  eafe, 
liUent  to  reafen,  or  polite  to  pleafe. 

Oh ! 
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Oh!  while  along  the  dream  of  time,  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  it's  fame; 
Say,  fhall  my  little  bark  attend  the  fail, 
Purfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  f 
When  flateimen,  heroes,  kings,   in  dull  re- 

pofe, 
Whofe  fons  will  bhfh  their  fathers  were  thy 

foes, 
Shall  this  thy  verfe  to  future  age  pretend. 
Thou  wer't  my  guide,  philofopher,  and  friend  ? 
That,   urg'd  by  thee,    I  turn'd    the   tuneful 

art, 
From  found,   to  things ;    from  fancy,  to  th« 

heart : 
For  wit's  falfe  mirror  hold  up  nature's  light. 
Shew  erring  man,  Whatever  is,  is  right  : 
That  reafon,  paffioivs,  anfwer  one  great  aim  ; 
That  true  feif-love  and  focialare  the  fame  : 
That  Virtue  only  makes  our  Blifs  below ; 
And  all  our  Knowledge  is-Ourfelvesto  Know? 
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THE 

BRITISH  PLUTARCH. 

The    life    of 

John    Dal  ry  m  ?  le. 

j,j^,^^^r^4*o H  N  D  A  L  R  Y  M  p  L  E ,  earl  0  f  S tal r, 
^  )(r^"^  ^  the  eldelKonof  John,  viicounr, 
^  ^  S  <{f  ^  afterwards  earl,  of  Stair,  by  the 
^  i  2  ^  lady  Elizabeth Dandaf?-,  (iaugh- 
^  a^^jK  ^  tertoSir  JohnDundafs  of  New- 
*S>''S(Sr-V-^!!?'^  lifton,  was  born  iij>on  the  twen- 
tieth of  July,  1673  ;  andj  even  .'while  an  in- 
fant, difcovered  fuch  charms  as  prognofticated 
his  future  greatnefs.  He  mudered  up  a  regi- 
rrcat  of  young  boys  of  his  own  age,  denomi* 
nating  them  after  his  own  name  ;  and  it  was 
furprifing  to  obferve,  in  how  fiiort  a  time  ihey 
were  enabled  to  go  through  the  feveral  evolu- 
tions of  the  military  exercife,  while  their  ala- 
VoL.XU.  B  cricv, 
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crity,  when  under  the  eye  of  their  great  com- 
mander, gave  a  fure  prelude  of  that  fuperior 
greatnefs  of  foul  which  afterwards  appeared  in 
him,  and  procured  him  both  the  confidence  of 
liis  king  and  admiration  of  his  country.  Like 
another  Cyrus,  he  difcouraged  every  thing  that 
vvas  dallardly  and  unbecoming  in  the  young 
gentlemen  of  his  crwn  age;  and,  with  the  ut- 
moft  addrefs,  encouraged  what  was  manly,  be- 
coming, and  virtuous  in  them. 

Scarce  was  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  when  he  made  the  moft  f.irpnfmg  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  and, 
being  well  acquainted  with  thefe,  the  French 
became  eafy  to  him.  He  was  trained  up  by  a 
governor  for  fome  years,  and  then  put  to  the 
colleo-e  of  Edinburgh  under  a  guardian,  where 
he  had  run  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
Itudies  in  that  fem.inary  at  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  age ;  and  was  dcfigned  by  his  father  for 
the  law  ;  but,  his  genius  being  turned  for  the 
fword,  he  applied  himfelf  that  way. 

He  left  the  college  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
168 3,  and  went  over  to  Holland  ;  where  he 
pafTed  through  the  feveral  degrees  of  prefer- 
ment under  the  eye  of  that  diilinguifhed  and 
augufb  commander  king  William  IIL  then 
prince  of  Grange,  who  fhewed  Him  great  re- 
fpedt  in  the  fight  of  his  officers,  and  treated 
fcim  with  the  tendernefs  of  an  affedlionate  fa- 
ther. . 

It  was  here  that  this  noble  lord  learned  forti- 
fjcaticn  and  gunnery,  which  he  afterwards  fo 

well 
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well  improved,  under  the  eye  of  the  f'amo.jj 
Coehorn  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  free 
and  difintereiled  fpirit  which  he  breathtrd  in 
every  air,  and  pradtifed  in  every  ciime,  for  the 
fervicc  of  his  country;  and  it  was  here  that  he 
learned  fcveral  of  the  languages  of  Europe  ; 
fuch  as,  French,  Spanilh,  German,  Italian,  and 
Dutch;  every  one  of  which  he  fpoke  in  luch 
purity,  that  one  could  not  diilinguifh  his  dia- 
iedl  from  that  of  a  native  of  each  country  ; 
and  would  have  been  tempted  to  think,  he 
was  born  in  the  metropolis,  which  generally 
excellsany  other  places  of  the  kingdom  /vhere- 
in  it  uands,  as  much  in  the  elegance  of  sccenf, 
£s  in  the  politenefs  of  behaviour  and  fafhion  of 
their  habit  and  drefs. 

At  the  time  of  the  late  glorious  revolution, 
he  came  ovsr  to  Scotland,  and  in  fo  particular 
a  manner  laid  down  the  hardfliips  of  the  Pro- 
teflants,  as  to  draw  companion  from  all  who 
heard  him  ;  and,  by  a  jult  reprefeutation  of 
the  defign  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  which  at 
that  time  he  could  fo  Shrewdly  guefs  at,  con- 
firmed thofe  Vvho  were  already  engaged  for  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  the  good  opinion  they  had 
formed  of  hiscaufe,  and  prevailed  upon  others 
to  embark  in  the  fcheme.  In  a  word,  he  did 
the  moil  fubflantial  fervices ;  for,  being  wi;h 
his  father  and  grandfather  at  the  convention  cf 
the  Hates,  he  ftconded  their  ^arguments  wi:h 
the  mofl:  nervous  reafoning;  and,  like  another 
GuHavus,  moved  the  pafTuns  of  the  audieace, 
who  were  charmed  to  fee  fuch  a  noble  tender^ 
B  2  mis 
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riefs  and  unaffedled  fympathy  in  a  young  msn? 
whofe  gellure  and  mein  commanded  admiration 
from  all  who  heard  him. 

He  was  among  the  firft  to  declare  for  king 
William:  and,  with  joy  to  receive  the  deli- 
verer of  the  nation,  went  up,  with  his  father, 
t)  London,  where  he  was  joyfully  received, 
aid  taken  into  his  majefty's  lervice,  whom  he 
a  tended  to  Ireland,  continued  with  him,  as 
one  of  his  life-guards,  during  all  his  military 
excurfions  in  that-kiigdom  ;  and  aded  the 
moll  licroic  part  at  that  time  that  poffibly  cculd 
have  been  expected  from  the  moll  enterpriling 
Oxiicer.  hie  alio  accompanied  his  majelly  on 
his  return  to  England,  auended  him  while 
there,  and  fet  out  with  him  at  his  majefly's 
departure  forirlolland  on  the  fixth  of  January, 
J691  ;  but,  as  the  winds  proved  contrary,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  return  to  Kenfmgton, 
where  he  iiayed  for  fome  few  days,  till  the 
breaking  of  the  frofl  ;  when  he  went  to 
Gravefend,  and,  wiih  a  convoy  of  men  of 
war,  ilood  to  the  coail  of  Holland  ;  where, 
coming  off  the  Goree,  he  left  the  yacht 
wherein  he  was,  went  off"  with  three  Ihallops, 
in  company  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the 
lord-ftev.ard,  and  lord-high  chamberlain,  the 
earls  of  Portland  and  Monmouth,  and  myn- 
heers Overkiik  and  Zuiefkin  :  but,  through 
tVit  diiliculties  of  the  ice,  that  came  down  in 
fncal?,  and  the  fogginefs  of  the  weather,  they 
remained  at  fea  all  night,  hilt  arrived  at  the 
Goree  next  morniog. 

Here 
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Here  he  took  a  fmall  refredniient,  and  im- 
ni^diately  again  taking  boat  icon  landed  at 
Oramenhack,  where  he  was  met  and  compli- 
uicnrcd  by  the  deputies  of  the  Hates,  and  thca 
['afTed  to  the  Hague,  where  the  populace 
raifed  the  moil  joyful  acclamation?,  while  he 
entered  through  the  ttiumphal  arches  ereded 
in  honour  of  the  wonders  he  had  done. 

Never  was  prince  mjre  regaled  than  king 
William  III.  and  never  were  thofe  in  the  reti- 
nue of  a  king,  among  which  Mr  Dalrymp'e 
nnidc  a  confidirable  figuie,  morecarelied  thna 
thofe  who  attended  the  hero  :  nor  w?re  the 
ftatcs-general  fingle  in  paying  him  their  com- 
pliments; for  ari^bafTadors  arri\'ed  from  feveral 
courts  in  Germany,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
facccTs,  and  to  enter  into  new  engagemrnrs' 
with  him  for  fupporting  of  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  to  which  they  were  animated  by  the. 
lively  reprefentacicn  made  by  his  majeily,  of 
the  critical  jundjre  of  afFairs  ;  and  came  intn 
tlie  refoluiion  of  raifing  two  hundred  and 
twenty- tvvo  tho;ifand  msn  againft  France  ^ 
whereof  twenty  thoufand  were  to  be  raifed  fron 
the  national  Biiufn  forces. 

As  thefe  regiments  were  to  be  raifed,  his 
majeily  conferred  a  colonel's  commiiTion  upoii 
this  his  faithful  fervant ;  with  which  he  ferved 
under  his  great  commander  at  the  battle  of 
Steenkirk,  where  the  Engli(h  bravery  (hone 
with  the  brighteO:  luftrc ;  for,  though  they 
could  not  force  a  camp  fortified  with  hedges 
and  lined  by  cannon  advantageoufly  ported 
B  3  upon 
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upon  eminences,  yet  they  cut  cffihe  flower  of 
the  French  troops,  with  five  hundred  officers^ 
\%]:o  lay  dead  on  the  fpot. 

But,  arrongthofe  who  engaged,  nonediftln- 
guiilied  himfelfmore  than  Mr.  Dalrymple  ;  he 
leveral  limes  rallied  his  regiment,  v.hcn  the 
ranks  were  broken  by  the  devouring  cannon^ 
End  brought  them  back  to  the  charge  ;  per- 
formed niiracles  of  bravery  with  them,  and 
was  iniirumental  in  faving  rriaay  troops  from 
being  cut  in  pieces,  as  he  ilcpped  the  parfuit 
ilil  they  had  time  to  rally  and  renew  the  at- 
tack. 

Though  the  Allies  were  unfuccefsful  in 
Flanders,  yet  they  carried  all  before  them  in 
the  main.  At  La  Hogue  the  French  fleet  was 
aLT:)oS  deflroyed  ;  and  her  trade,  by  mean-  of 
liveral  large  captures  taken  from  her,  in  a 
Dianner  whoIFy  ruined.  At  Landen  there  Was 
it  fecond  battle;  and,  though  it  be  true,  that 
the  king  of  England  was  obliged  to  yield  tha 
6eld  to  nurebers,  yet  he  had  more  glory  tha.i 
4'ven  if  vidory  had  crowned  his  frandards. 
The  misfortune  of  Landen,  indeed,  happened 
through  the  fault  of  a  fcrange  ofiicer;  but, 
could  it  be  more  glorioully,  and  more  advan- 
tageouflv  repaired,  than  by  that  admirable  pie. 
fence  of  mind,  with  which  kiijg  William  faved 
the  rell:  of  the  army  r  In  time  of  trouble, 
into,  which  iucb  diforders  throw  an  ordinary 
g-neral,  people  ufually  Icck  upon  the  bringing 
the  fnattered  remains  of  the  routed  army,  whc^ 
Y.ere  faved  in  the  fight^  toward  the  frontiers 

of 
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of  their  own  country,  as  an  uncomrron  ilroke 
of  prudence  ;  but  this  illullrious  hero,  whoi'e 
views  were  always  more  extended,  and  more 
jull  than  thofe  of  other  nien,  made  them  ren- 
dezvous upon  the  borders  of  the  e  .emy ;  fa- 
voured the  retreat  of  his  forces,  fighting  as  he 
gave  back  more  like  a  conqueror  than  like  one 
that  was  vanquifned  ;  obliging,  by  this  march 
and  refolution,  feveral  princes  of  Germany  to 
join  their  troops  to  his  own;  and  commanded, 
fome  time  after,  at  the  famous  fiege  of  Wa- 
rn ur  ;  where  fortune  feconded  fo  well  his  ef- 
forts for  gaining  the  place,  in  fight  of  tie 
v/hole  French  army,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
moll  experienced  officers  of  the  time,  that  fhe 
deferred  to  be  pardoned  for  the  injuftice  of 
having  abandoned  him  at  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign  ;  and,  as  by  her  frowns  fne 
protrafted  the  war,  fo  by  this  one  fmile  tT.e 
ended  it,  to  the  hoaour  and  fatisfailion  of  the 
Allies;  and  brought  on  the  peace  of  Ilyfwlck 
in  1695.  _    v 

Short  lived  J  however,  was  this  repofe  after 
fo  long  and  terrible  a  commotion  ;  for  the 
fiame  of  war  was  not  extinguillied,  but  only 
covered  by  fome  political  allies,  that  Vv'ere 
thrown  upon  the  heart  of  the  grand  monarch, 
who  waited  for  a  plaufible  pretext  of  fetting  nre 
to  the  coals,  which  feemed  to  be  wholly 
quenched. 

Charles  II.  who  was  then  king  of  Sprdn, 
being  in  a  very  bad  ftate  of  health,  and  hav- 
ing no  male  ifTue  of  his  own  bodv,  was  in 
B  4  great 
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great  perplexity  about  fettling  the  fucceilronto 
ijis  hereditary  dominions.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  preferred  the  intereft  of  his  own  family  to 
that  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  from  whom 
both  he  and  his  anceftors  had  received  fo  many 
injuries  ;  and  was  flrongly  folicited  by  his 
queen,  who  was  filler  to  the  emprefs,  and  by 
the  miniilers  of  the  emperor,  to  difpofe  of  his 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
his  fecond  fon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
tifans  of  France,  who  were  about  his  cathclic 
m.ijtily,.  were  artfully  infinuaiing  to  him,  the 
expediency  and  advantage  that  would  accrue 
k3  Spa'n  in  particular,  and  to  the  catholic  re- 
ligion in  generaJ,  fnould  the  f;rmer  be  feulcd 
li-.-.c-sr   the   protedioH  of   the  moil  ChriHian 

i  he  renunciations  of  his  aunt  and  filler, 
the  one  mother,  the  other  wife,  to  Lewis  XlVj 
were  demondrated  by  them  to  be  null  by  the 
liuvs  of  Spain  ;  and,  confequently,  that  the 
article  of  giving  up  all  preter,fion?  to  the  Spa- 
nifti  fucceffion,  in  the  partition-treity,  was, 
ipfo  fa^o,  void  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  ; 
for,  that  no  forms  whatever  were  fufficient  to 
alter  the  nature  of  things, 

Theie  arguments  would  have  had  but  Iit;ie 
force,  if  one  more  cogent  had  not  been  ad- 
vanced ;  viz.  That,  as  this  point  was  dubious, 
there  was  fear  of  fdrring  up  the  greateil  pow- 
ders againft  one  another  ;  and,  that  this 
mi'ghV,  Be  the  inflrument  of  much  bloodfued  : 
*'  for  which,"  added  thefe  crafty  fratefmen. 
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**  you  will  be  anfwerableat  a  higher  tribunals 
whether  your  guile  be  contraded  by  delaying 
to  fet  your  houfe  in  order,"  or  by  a  rafii  and 
uujuil  difiDofal  of  your  dominions." 

The^^  arguments  much  diftradled  the  mind 
of  the  king,  v^ho  had  recourfe  to  the  ufual 
way  of  thofe  of  the  Romiih  communion  ; 
viz.  to  afK  the  pope's  advice  in  this  perplexed 
and  intricate  matter.  The  holy  father,  and 
his  conclave  of  cardinals,  determined  m  fa-^ 
voar  of  France  ;  and  the  miniicers  of  that 
court  at  Madrid,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  darling  projeif^,  of 
putting  Spain,  and  the  Indies,  into  the  hands 
of ^ their  monarch  :  and,  fo  artfully  did  they 
contrive  the  bufinefs,  as,  by  large  promifes 
and  well-placed  fams,  to  gain  over  the  princi- 
pal favourites  at  court:  fome  do  not  cveri^ 
fcruple  to  fay,  that,  when  the  will  was  pre* 
fented  to  the  Spanifii  monarch  to  be  figned, 
in  favour  of  the  arch-duke  Charles,  a  younoer 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auilria,  jult  whea 
he  was  about  to  take  the  pen  in  his  hand, 
fome  chicane  or  other  was  made  ule  of  to  caufe 
him  to  turn  about ;  which  wJiilc  he  did,  ano- 
ther v.' as  inftantly  fubilituted  ia  its  place,  and. 
fubfcribed  by  him. 

The  Spanifli  monarch  furvived  this  laft 
deed  but  a  Ihort  time,  for  he-died  in  about  a 
fortnight  after,  on  the  fin't  of  November, 
1700;  and  fcarce  Vv'as  he  dead  when  a  letter 
was  written  by  the  regency,  at  the  head  of. 
WaKich  was  the  artful  cardinal  Fcfrtocarre,  in-- 
B-  5.  timacj ng 
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ti  ma  ting  iliis  fettlement  of  fucceffion  to  hi? 
moil  Chrlilian  majelly  ,  who  told  the  Spaniili 
aTTibaifado'-,  the  marquis  de  Caftel  dos  Rios, 
that  he  wae  very  forry  for  the  I(;fs  which  Eu- 
rope in  general,  and  Spain  in  particular,  had 
fuiiaii'.ed  by  the  Icfs  of  fo  ^reat  a  king  ;  and, 
though  he  had  all  pofTible  intentions  to  gratify 
the  wiihes  of  the  Spanilh  nation,  in  fending 
ihe  duke  of  Arjou  among  them  as  their  fove- 
leipn,  according  to  thtir  ardent  dcfire,  for 
which  he  heartily  thanked  them  ;  yet  the  tick- 
'iifh  fiate  of  affairs  of  Europe,  at  that  time, 
would  not  admit  of  making  too  hafty  a  ftep  in 
fo  important  an  affair;  but  that,  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  he  was  ready  to  prom.ote  the  intereil 
and  glory  of  tlie  Spanifn  nation. 

The  queRioR,  that  had  long  been  debated. 
Whether  it  was  neceffary  to  enter  into  war 
with  France?  was  no  longer  doubtful:  the 
thing  was  refolved  on ;  and,  in  that  fame 
month,  a  grand  alliance,  defenfjve  and  offen- 
{ive,  was  concluded  between  the  emperor,  the 
king,  and  the  flates  general,  in  order  effeclu- 
ally  to  thwart  the  def  gns  of  France,  and  ob- 
tain full  faiisfaflion  fur  each  of  the  contrafting 
parties. 

Now  had  king  William  a  fair  opportunity 
of  being  avenged  on  the  French  monarch  ;  foz 
the  Britiih  foldiers,  who  v.ere  but  raw  when 
he  came  to  the  throne,  were  now  hardy  vete- 
rans, and  the  officers  had  learned  the  art  of 
war  under  that  great  commander  :  but  Hea- 
ven was  pleafed  to  put  an  end  to  fo  valua- 
ble 
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tie  a  life  upon  the  eighth  of  March,  in  the 
year  1702. 

This  fudden  event  gave  a  (hock  to  the 
grand  alliance  ;  but  yet  did  not  prove  To  fatal 
as  foine  at  firfl  imagined ;  becaufe  the  army, 
though  deprived  of^ icing  William's  prefence, 
were  yet  aduated  by  his  temper,  and  breathed 
nothing  but  a  fpirit  of  valour,  in  imitation  of 
his  glorious  exploits. 

Seven  hours  after  the  expiration  of  that  de- 
liverer of  Europe,  William  II F.  of  Orange 
and  of  England,  the  privy-council  fat;  and 
the  queen,  who  was  that  very  day  proclaimed 
in  London,  gave  them  the  ftrongeft  affurances, 
in  a  pathetic  and  moving  fpeech,  of  her  un- 
alterable refolation  to  purfue  the  meafures 
taken  by  her  glorious  predecefibr.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  privy-council  were  continued,  and 
king  William's  favourites  were  only  preferred. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  appointed  ge- 
neral of  her  forces  by  the  late  king's  recom- 
mending him  to  her  fervice  as  a  rr.sn  of  a  cool 
head  and  a  warm  heart,  proper  to  encounter 
the  genius  of  France,  and  put  a  Hop  to  her 
defigns  of  enflaving  ail  Europe. 

Hb  trrace  was  accordingly  fent  over  to  Hol- 
land, as  ambafTador-extraordinary  arrl  pleni- 
potentiary, with  her  letter  to  tne  llat'^s,  con- 
dolii.g  them  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
declaring  her  intentions  to  maintain  all  her 
alliances,  p.eferve  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
reduee  the  power  of  France. 

B  6  .  The 
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The  queen  of  England  being  crowned  upon 
the  twenty- third  of  April,  1702,  immediately 
called  a  council ;  in  which,  after  a  full  de- 
bate, it  was  agreed  to  declare  war  againll 
France  ;  and  the  refolution  being  afterwards 
lipproved  by  the  commons,  the  fame  was  pro. 
claimed  upon  the  fourth  of  May,  with  thff 
ufual  folemnities. 

The  reafons  afiigned  were  principally  theie: 
The  French  king^s  keeping  pofieflion  of  all  the 
Spanifri  dominions,  feized  upon  Milan  and 
the  Netherlands,  making  himfelfmafter  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the 
ports  in  the  Spanilh  Eail-lndies,  by  his  fleets  : 
and  for  offering  fo  great  an  ail^"ront  and  indig- 
nity to  the  queen  and  her  kingdoms,  as  to  de- 
clare, jointly  with  Spain,  then  fclely  under  his 
influence,  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales, 
king  of  Great- Britain.  The  Dutch  foon  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  for  every  fide,  there  were  the 
azioft   unheard  of  preparations. 

The  prince  of  Nalfau-Saalbruck  opened  the 
campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Keiferfwaert,  a 
fmali  but  ftrong  town  in  the  eleilorate  of  Co- 
iogn.  This  place  cod  a  vafi  trouble  before  it 
fejl  into  the  hands  of  the  befiegers  ;  for, 
from  the  fixteenth  of  April,  the  elements  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Tallard  on  the  other,  an- 
noyed them  fo,  that,  though  they  had  reduced 
the  town  to  a  heap  of  rubbifn,  and  battered 
the .  outworks  with  forty-eight  cannon  and 
thirty  mortars,  ytt^  tiii  the  ninlh  of  June,  they 
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did  not  dare  to  attack  it  by  ftorm  ;  but  then 
they  made  a  lodgment  upon  the  counterfcarp, 
notwichilanding  a  mod:  defperate  and  obftinate 
refiltance,  which  forced'  the  belieged  to  give 
up  the  place  on  honow^able  terms,  but  the  ibrt 
was  razed  according  to  agreement. 

The  taking  of  this  place  was  matter  of  con- 
fiernation  to  the  French  foldiery  ;  to  recover 
them  from  which,  marfhal  Bouitlers,  being 
joined  by  count  Tallard  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's corps,  marched  ofr  filently  to  Nimi- 
guen  :  and,  notwithftanding  the  refolute  be- 
haviour  of  the  inhabitants,  who  planted  one 
hundred  and  fixty  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
walls,  to  give  them  a  v^arm  reception,  he 
might  hav^  poffeiTed  himfelf  of  that  key  into 
the  United  Netherlands,  had  not  the  earl  of 
Athlone,  upon  the  firft  advice  of  this  march, 
broke  up,  and,  by  a  more  hafty  march  than 
that  of  the  enemy,  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nimeguen  half  an  hour  beiOre  the 
French  could  get  up,  and  fo  faved  that  im- 
portant fortrefs. 

Landau  furrendered  to  prince  Lewis  of  Ba- 
den, after  a  fiege  of  three  months,  on  the 
tenth  of  September ;  and  the  French  got  a 
check  befoie  Hulll,  v*'hile  Sa«  Vangent,  and 
many  other  places,  with  a  furpriiing  alacrity, 
and  unwearied  diligence,  put  themfelves  in  a 
pofture  of  defence. 

This,  with  their  difappointm^nt  at  Nime- 
guen, fo  enraged  the  French,  that  they  plun- 
^eied  the  city  of  CIcves,  and  made  the  de-. 

fenceieis- 
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fencelefs  country  ftti  the  effe£ts  of  their  re- 
venge ;  which  was  a  little  allayed  by  a  prodi- 
gy of  valour  executed  by  the  brave  colonel 
Gravefteins,  who,  by  a  fudden  march  with 
three  bundled  horfe,  came  up  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy  ;  and,  nie^/uing  a  parry  of  four 
ht:ndred  cavaliy,  he  icli  upon  them,  notwith- 
llanding  their  fire,  fabre  in  hand,  and  killed 
about  half  of  their  party.  This  adion  coft 
him  iix  or  feven  wounds,  the  only  price  he 
paid  for  fo  great  n  treafu.e  of  aprlaufe. 

Such  was  theftsteof  thecamrai  jc  when  the 
duke  of  Marlbo, '  .  !>h,  now  deci.:.ed  mafter- 
general  of  the  ordnauce.  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, in  q'^'ility  of  ambaJlador,  and  captain- 
general,  at  the  Hague  ;  whence,  after  fettling 
every  thing,  by  conference',  iii  which  hia  fen- 
tin)e;.ts  prevailed,  even  though  contrary  to 
the  reneral  voi^^e  >.  f  fhe  alTemoly,  he  fet  out 
for^the  army,  whofe  hearts  he  gained  by  a  mo* 
deft  ufe  of  that  power  wherewith  he  was  in- 
traf^ed.. 

He  foon  faw  hinafelf  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  fjxty  thoufand  men,  then  encamped  at  Duck- 
enboarg  :  where,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was 
refolved  to  march  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy, 
v.'ho  retreated  as  he  advanced,  and  left  the 
Confederates  in  polfeflion  of  the  Spanifn  Guel- 
derland. 

It  was  during  this  march,  that  the  earl  of 
Stair  firft  contraded  an  intimacy  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  who,  obferving  his  alacrity 
and  refjlution,  and  the  unbounded  courage  of 

the 
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the  moft  fiery  folclier,  mixed  with  the  wilaom 
and  condu6l  of  the  greyeft  hairs,  became  par- 
ticularly fond  of  him  ;  and,  though  the  duke, 
by  a  national  prejudice,  was  not  fo  fond  of 
encouraging  Scotfmen,  yet  true  merit  atreded 
the  heart  of  the  hero  where- ever  it  was  to  be 
found.  He  obferved  in  Mr.  Dalrymple,  for 
that  v/as  the  name  under  which  he  went,  a 
bravery  and  courage  equal  to  the  moil  danger- 
ous entcrprizes,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  con- 
du(fl  capable  of  extricating  himfeif  from  the 
moil:  apparent  dilHculties. 

From  Petit-Brugel,  where  the  French  camp 
was,  they  were  obliged  to  move  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Confederates.  On  the  fecond  of 
Augufl:,  the  army  marched  to  demoliili  the 
walls  of  Peer  and  Bray,  two  fmall  towns  in 
the  bifrxOpric  of  Liege,  which  the  enemy  held 
for  fecuring  their  convoys.  They  attacked,  the 
fjril  of  thefe  places  with  a  bravery  only  to  be 
infpired  by  fuch  officers  as  then  had  the  com- 
mand. Every  of^.cer  and  every  foldier  vied 
with  each  other  in  diO.ingaiining  himfeif  under 
the  eye  of  his  auguft  commander  ;  but  none 
more  than  the  noble  gentleman  whofc  life  we 
are  now  writing  ;  for  he,  being  made  colonel 
of  the  Royal  North  Britifh  Dragoons,  upon 
the  ninth  of  March,  1702,  endeavoured  to 
laife  the  reputati-^n  of  that  regiment  ;  and, 
being  fent  to"fupport  a  battery,  he  flood  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  for  feveral  hours,  while 
the  troops  were  falling  on  each  hand  of  him, 
without  the  leall  alteration  of  countenance  or 

deiire 
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defire  to  draw  off,  notwithftanding  a   furious 
cannonade  from  that  quarter  of  the  town. 

Never  was  man  more  generous  to  the  ofH- 
cers,  or  more  popular  among  the  foldiers, 
than  he  ;  for  he  fo  animated  them  by  his  exam- 
ple, by  his  motion  and  voice,  that,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  fufiicient  breach  in  the  walls,  he 
marched  up,  fvvord  in  hand,  amidft  ihowers  of 
iire  and  of  fmoak  ;  was  the  firll  to  fcale  the 
ladder,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one  hand,  and 
piftol  in  the  other  j  awarded  the  blow  of  a 
grenadier,  which  was  aimed  at  him,  ftot  him 
dead  on  the  fpot,  and  mounted  the  wall,  almoil 
like  another  Alexander,  when  he  leaped  intci 
the  city  of  Oxidraques,  fmgle  and  alone.  The 
troops  loon  followed  fo  glorious  an  example, 
and  crowded  about  their  leader,  then  expofed 
to  the  iire,  not  only  of  ^he  batteries,  but  of 
the  fmali  arms  of  the  enemy,  who,  being 
driven  from  their  polls  in  confufion,  comma, 
nicated  the  confternation  among  their  com- 
rades, who  quickly  deferted  the  town. 

The  news  of  the  taking  Peer  was  carried 
quickly  through  the  army,  which  refounded 
the  praifes  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  until  another 
adio:^,  no  way  more  glorious,  but  of  greater 
toniequence  in  the  event,  effaced  the  m.emory 
of  that  mod  furprifing  exploit. 

A  very  lucky  circumftance  happened  for 
raifmg  the  reputation  of  our  noble  hero  ;  for, 
35  the  Englirn  foldiers,  in  general,  were  dif- 
contented  with  the  Dutch,  for  oppofing  the 
cittke  of  Marlborough's  propofal  to  engage  the 

i^reach. 
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French,  which  at  once  might  have  ended  thp 
war,  they  were  the  more  enraged  when  thjy 
faw  what  prodigies  he  had  wrought  by  his 
bravery  and  condudl ;  and  reafoned  thus: 
**  What  could  not  an  army  of  foldiers  jike 
thefe  have  done  in  the  open  field,  iince  barri- 
cadoes,  pallifcidoes,  ditches,  lunettes,  rave- 
lines,  placed  in  the  moft  due  proportion  from 
one  another,  built  in  the  mofl;  commodious 
manner  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  planted 
with  rows  Q^  devouring  cannon,  were  unable 
to  fuftain  their  charge  ?" 

Whether  this  reaibning  v.'as  unjuft  or  no,  I 
leave  to  others  to  determine,  and  Jhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  every  colonel  in  the  confederate  ar- 
my, mull  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  equalled  the 
condudand  intrepidity  of  the  immortal  earl 
of  Stair. 

The  undaunted  courage  fliewn  by  his  regi- 
ment upon  this  occafjon,  threw  a  damp  upon 
the  French  army  ;  and,  though  fecured  by  mo- 
rales and  entrenchments,  and  fuperlor  in 
numbers,  they  refijfed  to  wait  the  coming  up 
of  the  Allies,  but  filently  decamped  in  the 
night  ;  while  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  afhamed 
of  that  inactivity,  which  ended  fo  inglorioufly 
for  him,  repaired  to  Verfailies,  leaving  the 
command  to  marfnal  Bouffiers,  who  was  only 
dextrous  in  commanding  a  fiying  camp,  bom-r 
barding  a  city,  or  feizing  a  poll  by  fur- 
prize. 

The  Dutch  army,  who,  before  the  coming 
of  the  dnke  of  Marlborough,  were  obliged  to 

letreat 
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retreat  under  the  cannon  of  Nimeguen,  fa\V 
the  enehiy  now  flying  in  their  turn,  and  avoid- 
ing a  battle  with  as  much  care  as  the  duke  wa^ 
eager  to  engage  them,  either  flying  precipi- 
tately before  him,  or  polling  themielves  be- 
h^'nd  places  that  were  inaccefiible.  They  de- 
camped on  the  eighteenth  of  Augufl,  in  order 
to  fecure  the  navigation  of  the  Maefe,  by 
driving  the  enemy  frcm  the'r  fortrefles,  and 
Co  relieving  Maelirirht,  then  alniofl:  blocked 
up. 

There  is  a  very  ftrong  town  in  the  territory 
ofRuremond,  in  Spanilh  Guelderland,  called 
Venlo,  lituated  on  the  edge  of  an  ifland  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Maefe  with  the  little 
rivulet  Haven  ;  it  lie?  near  the  little  rivulet  of 
Juliers,  ten  miles  foutb  weft  of  Gueldres,  and 
eleven  north  of  Ruremond,  To  this  place  did 
the  Allies  bend  their  courfs  ;  fat  down  before 
it  on  the  twenty  -  fifth  j  and  opened  their 
trenches,  on  both  fides  the  Maefe,  on  the 
the  twenty-feventh,  without  lofing  a  man  ; 
having  planted  their  balteriss  of  fixty  four 
cannons,  twenty- four  monar  pieces  and  haw- 
bitzers,  and  a  vaft  number  of  Coehorn-mor- 
tars. 

■  As  the  place  was  well  flored  with  provifions 
and  the  count  de  Varo,  the  governor,  was  re- 
fclved  on  a  vigorous  defence,  the  fiege  went 
on  but  flowly,  till  the  7th  of  September, 
when  the  Lord  Cutts  attacked  fort  St.  Michael, 
between  the  baftion  vvhich  is  next  the  plain, 
and  the  ravelin  which  lies  on  the  north  fide 

of 
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of  it.  He  had  under  him  the  Royal  Iri(h» 
then  commanded  by  Mr  Stair,  genera:  Henlc- 
com's  regiment,  with  one  hundred  and  leventy- 
two  grenadiers,  and  one  hundred  fuilliers,  un- 
der a  lieutenant-cclonel;  as  alfo  three  hun- 
dred workmen,  with  a  competent  number  of 
engineers.  The  grenadiers,  animcited  by  the 
promifes  of  that  brave  lord,  cleared  the  coun- 
terfcarp  with  their  fire,  avoided  a  mine,  at- 
tacked the  ravelin  fword  in  hand,  and  made  a 
dreadful  llaughter.  The  way  being  now  paved 
out,  his  lordn-;ip  marched  up  v.ith  all  his 
forces,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  foon  became 
mailer  of  the  ravelin  :  but  their  pofTeffion  of  it 
was  far  from  being  quiet  or  peaceable,  for  the 
French  fired  inceffantly  from  the  rampart  of 
the  fort ;  on  which  the  grenadiers  threw  in 
their  grenadces,  attacked  the  fort  fword  in 
hand,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  it  fb  haftily, 
that  they  had  not  time  to  break  down  their  * 
bridges,  though  fupported  by  their  grenadiers, 
who  hotly  difputed  it,  by  fire  and  pulh  of  . 
pike,  from  the  flank  of  one  of  their  ballions. 
They  quickly  were  in  poiTeiBon  of  the  place, 
and  begun  a  dreadful  havoc k,  it  being  alaic.Il 
impolBbk  to  check  the  fury  of  the  fo!diers  for 
fome  time.  The  troops  of  the  fort,  to  the 
nuniber  of  fix  hundred,  v/ere  either  killed  or 
drowned,  except  eighty,  who  pafTed  the 
Maefe  in  fmali  boats,  and  fo  efcaped  with 
their  lives.  . 

Never   was  a  bolder  adion   in   any   cam- 
paign i  never  did  o^icers  and  foidiers  ii\  witk 

more 
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more  intrepidity  :  but,  of  them  all,  none  fig- 
nallzed  himielf  more  than  iVIr.  Stair.    He  was 
the  firft  to  climb   up  the  rampart,  and  force 
his  way  into  the  fort ;  and,  no  fooner  was  he 
on   the  wall,    than  he   flew   into  the   thickefl: 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  killing  and  wounding  all 
who  came  near  him.     Several  others,  fuch  as 
the  earl  of  Huntington,  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
and  Lord   Mark   Ker,  gave  mod  convincing 
proofs  of  their  bravery.     Four  days  after,  the 
news    of   the    furrendcr    of    Landau     being 
brought   to  the  camp,  great  rejoicings  were 
made  :  the  foldiers  drew  up  in  ordCT  of  battle, 
and  a  triple  difcharge  from   their  cannon  and 
fmail  arms  was  made;  which  being  taken  by 
th-  befieged  fcr  a  fignal  of  a  gt:neral  a  tack, 
the   garrifon    beat  a  parley,  and  furrc-ndered 
the  place,  upon  condition  of  being  conduftsd 
to  Antweri;-,  with  their  arms   and  baggage, 
but  without  any  cannon  or  mortars,  on  which 
they  infilled  at   finl;    but  gave  up   that  1  aft 
point.     During  this   uege,  which   lafted  four 
weeks,  the  beiieged  loft  as  many  men   as  the 
befieoers,    but    more   ccmmifiioned    ofacers,^ 
The  French,  to  make  amends  for  their  lofs  of 
Venlo,  marched   to  Hulft  ;  but  were  fo  rnuch 
galled  by  the  cannon  of  the  fort  of  the  Great 
Pvykuyt/that  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  with 
the  lofs  of  fix  hundred  men. 

But,  though  the  French  mifcarried  in  their 
defigns,  yet  the  duke  of  Marlborough  always 
carried  his  point  ;  Ruremond  and  Stevenf- 
waen  furrendered  by  capitulation,  in  fight  of 

marfhal 
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marfhal  Boufflers  and  the  whole  French  army. 
Thefe  conqueils,  though  confidcrable  in  them* 
ffclves,  were  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  active 
foul  of  his  grace,  who  immediately  refolved 
upon  the  bom'oarding  of  Liege,  to  which  he 
moved  at  the  head  oi  the  Confederate  army; 
and,  in  his  way,  having  notice  of  the  place 
where  marfhal  BoufHcrs  defigned  to  be  one  day 
at  noon,  he  marched  fo  early  as  to  be  at  the 
place  before  him  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
whole  troops  under  that  general  muft  have 
been  cut  to  pieces,  or  taken,  they  being 
within  fhot  of  their  enerny  'ere  they  were 
aware,  had  not  the  Dutch,  a  fecond  time,  re- 
jeded  the  propofal  of  fighting  :  and,  as  the 
French  decamped  by  favour  of  the  night,  fo 
the  Allies  marched,  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  their  pofl  at  Soulendale,  to  Liege, 
on  the  firrt  of  OiTtober ;  and,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  came  within  cannon  llict  of 
the  citadel.  About  fun-fet,  the  troops  were 
fo  formed,  as  efFedually  to  block  up  the  town, 
in  which  were  twelve  battalions  of  foot,  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars  mounted,  wit^ 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  all  other  neceffaw 
ries. 

The  town  quickly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror  ;  for  the  magiftrates  furrendered  ou 
condition  that  the  citadel  Ihould  not  be  at- 
tacked on  the-  fidq  of  the  city,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  being  entirely  delh-oyed.  The  keys 
were  delivered  into  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
own  hands;    and,  on   the   7th,   the   trenches 

were 
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were  opened  before  the  great  citadel,  by  four 
Englifh  battalions  on  the  right,  one  of  which 
was  commanded  by  the  deceafed  lord  ;  and 
by  a  lil  e  number  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

That  very  evening  the  Allies  attacked  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  which  they  forced 
and  maintained.  Two  days  after,  the  batte- 
ries being  mounted  with  forty  foar  cannon 
and  twelve  mortars,  furioufiy  played  upon  the 
citadel,  and  blew  up  a  magazine  of  the  ene- 
mies, in  which  were  one  thaufand  bombs  and 
grenadoes,  with  feveral  barrels  of  powder. 
Next  day  they  not  only  Tet  on  fire  another 
maaazine,  in  which  v>'t  re  fix  hundred  grena- 
doe^  ready  filled,  but  difmounted  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy  :  and,  on  the  third  day,  tvv'o 
more  magazines  were  fet  on  fire  by  the  bombs. 
In  the  evening  fome  fmall  moj  tars  and  gre- 
nadoes, the  ii.\"fention  of  M,  Coehorn,  played 
with  a  fucceG  unprecedented  till  that  time. 

That  great  engineer,  having  obferved  the 
breach  made  by  llie  batteries,  advifed  the 
duke  of  Mai  lb' -rough  to  attack  the  counter- 
fcarp  that  afte:  'Con  ;  which  propofal  being 
accepted,  the  battalions  who  opened  the 
trenches  began  'he  attack,  about  four  o'clock, 
under  cover"  oF  ti»e  cannon  which  had  blown 
UD  four  magazines.  They  marched  boldly 
up  to  ihe  breach,  not  firing,  though  highly 
provoked  to  it,  tiii  within  piilol-lhot  of  the 
counterfcarp^  which  they  attacked  with  a  fury 
that  obliged  the  enensy  to  retire  j  and,  ob- 

fervinor 
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ferving  their  confternation,  they  got  upon  the 
covered  way,  pafied  the  ditch,  mourned  the 
br&ach  at  once  and  took  the  place  fword  in 
hand. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  refolution  of 
the  Allies,  but,  particularly,  the  Britilli  troops, 
upon  this  occafion.  The  prince  of  HeiTe  Caf- 
fel,  afterwards  king  of  Sweden,  voluntarily 
headed  the  grenadiers,  was  the  firft  to  mount 
t1ie  breach,  and  wreft  the  colours  from  a 
French  officer;  and  here  it  was  that  this  ge- 
nerous hero  firft  contra6led  an  intimacy  with 
the  deceafed  lord,  of  wbofe  intrepidity  and 
valour  he  had  been  an  eye-witnefs,  and  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of 
his  valuable  life  :  for,  as  his  highncfs  mounted, 
nn  officer  was  upon  the  point  of  catting  him 
through  with  a  fabre,  and  infallib'y  he  mult 
have  died  there,  and  fo  would  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  adorning'  the  Swediih  nation, 
had  he  not  been  refcued  by  the  earl  of  Stair, 
who  ihot  the  offic-rr  dead  upon  the  fpot,  with 
a  piflol  that  was  tied  about  him  by  a  cord. 
The  little  fort  of  the  Chaitreufe  was  quickly 
furrendered  to  thevidorious  Allies,  who  only 
loft  one  hundred  and  forty- three  foldiers 
killed,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty  v/ounded, 
with  about  twenty  officers  of  nots.  This  was 
indeed  a  lofs  to  the  Allies,  but  a  fmall  price 
for  fo  important  a  place  and  fo  glorious  a  con- 
queft  ;  upon  which  medals  were  ftruck,  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  fo  noble  an  adlion. 

Jn 
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Ib  fhort,  fo  fimilar  were  the  mutual  abiliiies 
and  fuccefs  of  thefe  two  great  generals,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Stair, 
in  their  fucceeding  campaigns,  that  the  French 
were  every  where  fo  much  baffled,  that,  .ex- 
cept in  Spain,  where  they  took  Tortofa  and 
Alicant,  fortune  did  not  fo  much  as  fmile  up- 
on them  throughout  either  ;  fo  that  the  mife- 
ries  under  which  they  groaned,  drove  them  to 
the  neceflity  of  fuing  for  peace  almoll  upon  any 
terms  whatfoever. 

As  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  been  de- 
tained in  the  Low-Countries,  on  account  of 
fome  propofals  made  for  peace  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  fo  he  did  not  arrive  in  England 
till  the  twenty-fifrh  of  February,  1709;  when 
he  was  attended  by  feveral  of  the  nobility, 
among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Stair,  whofe  ac- 
quaintance was  now  univerfal,  and  enabled 
him  to  fhare  very  much  in  all  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  court 

Mis  grace  was  now  complimented  by  the 
Houfe  of  Lords;  but  this  mighty  Hofanna 
was  turned  quickly  into  Crucify ;  which 
might  be  owing  to  the  death  of  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  who  died  upon  the  twenty-eighth 
of  Odober,  to  the  excefiive  grief  of  the  queen, 
to  whom  he  was  the  molt  loving  hufband,  be- 
fides  a  guardian  and  father  to  the  nation  in 
general. 

Her  majeily  was  fo  much  grieved  for  the 
lofs  of  her  beloved  confort,  that  flie  could  not 
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go  to  the  houfe  on  the  fixteenth  of  November, 
wlien  the  parliament  met ;  but  appointed  cora- 
miflioners  to  open  the  fame  in  her  name. 

The  firfl  comfort  that  ever  fhe  bad,  was, 
when  (he  faw  the  duke  come  in,  attended  by 
the  earl  of  Stair;  and,  on  looking  upon  him, 
ihe  reco:k£led  a  facing  of  her  royal  huToand  in 
his  favour,  and  burft  f  Tth  into  tears.;  and  in- 
deed it  was  no  wonder,  for  he  dire^led  and 
guided  her  fo  v^ell  in  the  management  of  her 
affairs,  that  much  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  cam- 
paign was  owing  to  him. 

In  April,  the  Allies  took  the  caflleof  Pior- 
guville  and  Mortaigne,  and  made  the  enemy 
fly  before  them  ;  after  which  they  inveiitd 
Doway  on  the  twenty-ffecond,  and  opened 
trenches  before  it  upon  the  twenty-fourth,  car- 
rying on  the  fiege  with  great  vigour  till  the 
twenty-ninth,  when  the  garrifon  made  a  fallv, 
but  were  driven  back  by  general  M'Kartney 
to  the  very  counterlcarp  of  the  place.  On  the 
twelfth  of  May  they  fallisd  out  again,  but 
were  driven  back,  by  colonel  Prefion,  in  the 
greateft  diforder ;  and,  on  the  fevcnteenth')  s. 
little  horn-work  warS  taken  in  the  fi-ont  of  their 
approaches,  with  very  fmall  lofs. 

Next  day  another  fally  was  attempted  ;  but* 
on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  had 
come  from  Warfaw  on  purpofe  to  confer  v^ith 
the  duke  of  IMarlboroagh  concerning  the  mea* 
fures  to  be  taken  with  the  Swedes,  they  retired 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 

Vol.  XII.  C  He 
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He  continued  with  his  grace  till  the  tvventy- 
fjxth,  adling  as  a  volunteer  in  moft  of  the  at- 
tacks ;  when  he  was,  by  a  Tpeciai  commiflion 
from  the  queen,  on  account  of  his  merit,  made 
a  knight  of  the  noble  order  of  the  thiflle. 

His  lordihip  was  introduced  into  the  room 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  by  the  marquis  of 
Harwich  ;  and,  being  on  his  knees,  fupported 
by  the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Orkney,  he  received 
the  enfigns  of  the  order  from  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  put  the  ribbon  and  medal 
about  his  neck  ;  tendered  the  oath  and  ftatutes 
to  him  in  prefence  of  many  general  officers, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  gave  a  grand  entertain- 
jr.ent,  and  appeared  more  than  ufually  fatisfied 
with  what  he  had  done. 

As  the  bufinefs  would  not  permit  the  earl  to 
continue  any  longer  at  the  fiege,  he  again  fet 
out  for  Warfav/,  with  full  power  to  adl  as  he 
ihould  fee  caufe  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
pofitive  injundions  to  inform  the  king  of  Po- 
land how  much  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had 
his  intereft  at  heart. 

As  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  enter  minutely 
into  an  account  of  what  happened  in  Poland 
during  the  ambafTy  of  this  noble  lord,  we 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  king  Auguftus  entered 
clofely  into  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Pruffia,  againft  the  king  of  Sweden; 
and,  that  thefe,  with  the  czar,  harrafled  his 
troops,  and  attacked  them  on  every  quarter, 
though  fometimes  they  were  made  to  fmart  for 
their  procedure  3  witnefs  the  battles  of  Hel- 

iln  burgh. 
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fmburgh,  ia  171 1,  and  Gadebufli,  in  17 13, 
where  the  famous  raatfhal  Saxe  learned  his 
firft  rudiments  of  war.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
thefe  brave  troops^  who  had  gained  fo  much. 
glory  in  thefe  advions  with  general  Steinbeck:, 
were  made  prifoners  afterwards  ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate king  of  Sweden,  in  the  year  1 7  14, 
returned  to  his  dominions,  then  defolate  and 
almoll  ready  to  receive  the  conqueror  :  but,  to 
return  to  the  earl  of  Stair, 

He  was  all  this  time  at  Warfaw  in  the  clofeft 
friendfhip  and  correfpondence  with  his  PoiiOi 
majejly,  who  fometimes  did  him  the  honour 
to  dine  at  his  houfe  ;  and  one  day  the  king, 
who  had  a  furprifing  dexterity  added  to  an  in- 
credible lirength  of  body,  being  at  dinner, 
took  one  of  the  filver  plates  in  his  hand  and 
folded  it  up  like  a  piece  of  tin  ;  but  corredingj 
his  millnke,  he  begged  of  the  Britifli  ambaf- 
fador  to  be  cxcufed;  "  For,"  faid  he,  "  1  was 
thinking  upon  fomethirg."  His  excellency 
accepted  his  apology,  and  returned  the  com- 
pliment with  all  the  fweetnefs  and  grace  that 
could  be  Ihewn  from  fuch  an  ambalTador  to  fo 
great  a  king. 

One  other  day,  his  Polifh  majefty  and  he 
being  pretty  familiar,  the  former  took  up  a 
fword  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  made  fome 
flourifties,  and  caufed  the  blade  to  fpring  from 
the  handle  ;  and  told  the  earl,  that  he  never 
faw  a  fword  but  he  could  ufe  in  that  manner. 

Thus  he  continued  for  four  years,  in  whick 

time  be  con  traced  an  acquaintance  with  the 
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mofl  part  of  the  foreign  anibafladors,  a.nd 
framed  to  himfelf  a  clear  idea  of  the  interei^s 
of  the  feveral  courts  in  the  north.  Ke  is 
thought,  by  fome,  to  have  been  the  firfi-  who, 
by  means  of  tlje  duke  of  Marlborough,  pro- 
jedcd  the  renunciation  of  Bren^.en  and  Veiden, 
on  the  part  cf  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  fa- 
vour of  king  George  I.  gnd,  as  this  was  an 
additional  jewel  to  nis  mj^jeity's  German  do- 
minicns,  fo  it  was  afterwards  the  very  means 
by  whicli  Sweden  was  faved,  as  one  million  of 
crov/ns  were  granted  by  king  George  1.  to  that 
kingdom,  and  a  powerful  fleet  lent  up  the  Bal- 
tic to  flop  the  incurfions  of  the  Ruflians,  and 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  which  was  afterwards 
actually  done. 

He  was  called  home  in  the  year  1713,  when 
he  was  ftripped  of  all  his  employ^ieni:s ;  and, 
having  lived  very  fplendidly  at  Warfaw,  he 
contracted  feme  debts  which,  at  that  time,  lay 
heavy  upon  him.  His  plate  and  equipage 
were  ready  to  be  arrefted  ;  and  perhaps  v/ould 
have  been  expofed  tofale,  if  one  Mr.  Lawfcn, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  t^e  Gameronian  regi- 
ment, had  not  generoufly  granted  him  a  loan 
of  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pcunds ;  and  it 
is  haid  to  fay,  whcnher  Mr.  Lav/fon's  gc^odnefs 
or  the  earl  of  Stair's  gratitude,  ever  after,  was 
moft  to  be  admired. 

He  now  returned  fro*.n  court  to  his  own 
eftate  ;  thus  following  the  fate  of  his  patron 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,    who   had    been 

ferved 
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fei ved  in  the  fame  manner  about  two  years  be- 
fore. - 

Q^u£en  Anne  dying  on  the  firfl  of  Augo fr, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  thirteenth 
of  her  reign,  the  eledor  of  Hanover,  king 
George  I.  was  crowned,  with  a!i  poiTible  mag- 
nificence and  iTpiendor,  farrounded  by  liis  par- 
ticular favourites,  whofe  difgraces  formerly 
now  made  them  appear  with  a  brighter  luftre. 
An-iong  the  number  of  thofe  received  into  his 
favour  was  the  earl  of  Stair,  who,  upon  the 
twenty  eighth  of  O£lober,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  of  his  bedchan-iber ;  ne.xt  day  was 
fworn  one  of  his  privy-ccuncil  ;  and,  in  No- 
vember, was  made  commander  in  chief  of  all 
his  forces  in  Scotland  :  and,  indeed,  he  add<?d 
s^n  additional  luftre  to  thefe  places  which  he 
£l!ed. 

The  nation,  in  general,  were  well  pleafed 
with  the  arrival  of  king  George  ;  and,  gene- 
rally,  the  favourites  of  the  duke  of  Ma'ilbo- 
rough  were  choien  to  reprefent  the  counties  and 
boroughs  in  the  parliament  that  was  fumraoned 
to  meet  on  the  feventeenth  of  March,  1715  : 
and,  in  Scotland,  the  oppofers  of  the  former 
miniilry  prevailed  ;  and  the  earl  of  Stair,  tho' 
abfent,  was,  upon  the  third  of  this  month, 
unanimoufly  chofen  as  a  reprefentative  in  the 
firll  Septennial  parliament. 

Upon  the  king's  accefTion  to  the  throne,  am- 
banadors  were  fent  to  feveral  powers  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and,  as  the  French  court  was  both  the 
nioil  fplendid,  and  her  intrigues  the  moft  dan- 
G  3  gerous^ 
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gerous,  a  perfon  of  fpirit,  of  a  found  mind  In 
a  found  body  ;  one  of  an  enterprifing  genius, 
of  a  polite  tafte  and  deep  penetration,  was  to 
he  difpatched  to  her.  The  perfon  thought  of 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  by  the  king 
himfelf,  was  the  lord  Stair;  who,  on  his  being 
introduced  to  his  royal  mafter,  was  compli- 
mented on  his  prudent  management  in  Poland 
and  defired  to  behave  as  he  fhould  fee  occa- 
fion. 

Ke  fet  out  for  Paris  in  January,  17  1 5,  and, 
in  a  few  days  after,  entered  that  capital,  in  fo 
fplendid  a  manner,  that  the  other  ambafiadors 
admired  him,  while  old  Lewis  himfelf  looked 
upon  it  as  a  banter  upon  him  in  his  capital  ; 
and,  to  fpeak  confcientioufly,  as  every  hiflo' 
rian  ought  to  do,  according  to  his  light,  how 
could  he  do  otherwife  ?  for,  lo  !  an  ambaffa- 
dor  :rom  a  prince,  whom,  fome  few  months 
ago,  he  had  adiually  defired  Ihould  be  de- 
graded from  the  honour  of  an  ele£lor  in  tho 
empire,  raifed  to  a  throne,  little  inferior  at 
any  time,  but  now  much  more  fplendid  than 
his  own  :  lo  !  this  ambaffador  making  a  more 
brilliant  appearance  than  any  of  the  fame  fta- 
tion  ever  did  before  ;  and  yet  nothing  when 
compared  to  his  public  entry  in  the  year 
1719,  when  he  complimented  his  late  majelty 
on  his  mounting  the  throns,  the  mianner  of 
which  we  fhnll  afterwards  fet  down  for  the 
amufement  of  our  readers. 

He  was  not  many  days  here  before  an  op- 
portunity offered  of  diftinguifliing  his  rare  abi- 
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lities,  and  confirming  his  mafter  in  the  good- 
opinion  formed  of  him,  and  increafing  the  fears 
©f  the  French  king,  who  had  heard  of  his 
charader,  and  was  even  chagrined  at  his  con- 
dud  for  the  fliort  time  he  had  refided  at  his 
court. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
it  was  expreily  ftipulated.  That  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  (hould  be  filled  up  ;  and,  that  the 
dykes,  which  form  the  canal  and  moles,  fhould 
be  deftroyed. 

There  was  indeed  a  pretended  execution  of 
this  article,  but  nothing  like  fulfilling  of  the 
treaty,  as  eafily  occurred  to  any  perfon  that: 
viewed  it ;  yea,  further  than  this,  the  grand^ 
monarch  had  ordered  a  haven  and  canal  to  be 
made  at  Mardyke,  which  were  much  more  ca- 
pacious than  thofe  of  Dunkirk  itfelf.  Mr. 
Prior,  the  former  ambaiTador,  had  complained 
of  it,  upon  the  twelfth  of  Odlober  before,  and^ 
infilled  that  the  treaty  fnould  be  fulfilled.  Au 
anfvver,  full  of  the  moll  evafive  arguments, 
was  drawn  up  ;  but  the  fame  was  far  from  b€^^ 
iiig  fatisfafiory,  and,  as  the  matter  ftill  contiif? 
aued  open,  his  excellency,  the  earl  of  Stair, 
on  the  fifth  of  February,  laid  a  clear  repre- 
fentation  of  the  matter  before  the  French  mi- 
nillry  ;  in  which  he  demonilrated,  that  the 
works,  according  to  the  treaty,  ought  to  be 
dedroyed  by  mens  hands,  and  not  left  to  the 
waftings  of  time,  or  encroachments  of  the  fea, 
which  every  thing  was  fubje6l  to.  He  fet  forth, 
that  it  was  inconfiftent,  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
C  4  to 
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to  think  that  the  haven  was  demolifhed,  while 
another  vvas  built  in  its,  neighbourhood  whit.h 
might  prove  more  detrimental  to  the  concimerce 
of  the  Britifh  fubjeds  than  Dunkirk  itfelf.  He 
pointed  out  5  way  how  the  water  might  be 
drained,  without  overflowing  the  country,  as 
they  pretended,  and  that  wit^h  little  trouble  or 
expence  ;  and  then  demandtd  fuch  an  anfwer 
as  might  be  faiisfadlory  to  his  roailer  and  his 
fabjecis,  and  prevent  the  bad  eH-eds  which 
might  be  the  refult  of  a  contrary  condu6l. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered.  That  all  imagina- 
ble forwardnefs  had  been  fiiewn,  on  the  part 
of  the  moft  Chriilian  king,  exaf^ly  to  fulfil 
the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  till 
hindered  by  the  Englifh  commiflarie^  them-. 
felves  ;  that  the  canal,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  open,  for  preventing  the  fubmerfion  of  a  vail 
extent  of  country,  and  faving  the  lives  of  its 
ir.habirant5,  ought  to  give  no  umbrage  to. 
Great  Britain,  fiace  his  inclination  was  not  to 
keep  iieets  there  for  diirurbing  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  his  neighbours;  and,  that  he 
deiijcd  nothing  more  than  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  ftould  unite  in  the  flrifleil  bands 
of  correfpondence  and  friendfhiip. 

Thug  did  the  French  anf.ver  the  plaineft  rea- 
fpning,  and  elude  the  force  of  the  m.oil:  noto- 
rious facts  ;  and  even  gave  cut,  that  they  in- 
tended to  live  in  harmony  with  the  king  of 
Great-Britain,  while,  in  the  mean  timber  they 
were  meditating  an  invafion  in  favour  of  the 
|)reten4er  to  bis  Qrown  ■ 
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The  old  French,  king  eafily  foreiaw,  hovv 
much  the  fyftcm  of  -afFairs  in  England  would 
be  altered  by  the  renioval  of  a  fweet  tempered 
princeis,  who  was  ready,  by  deiufive  argu- 
jTiCnts,  to  give  into  the  moil:  deilrudtive 
fchenies ;  with  real  grief  did  he  at  the  fams 
time  obferve,  that  the  prince  upon  earth  whom 
he  moft  feared,  had  mounted  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom,  which  he  ever  inclined  to  have 
dependent  upon  him  as  his  own  ;  and,  to  ere* 
ate  him  as  much  trouble  as  pofTible,  did  he  en- 
courage the  old  chevalier,  who  pub'iifhed  a  de- 
claration, fuperfcribed  James  R.  dated  Au- 
guil  29,  1714,  in  French,  Latin,  and  Englifn, 
fetting  out  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  thefe 
realms. 

The  paper  was  handed  about,  and,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November,  fome  of  them  being 
fent  to  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Marlborough, 
who  celivered  them  to  ibe  king,  a  proclama- 
tion was  emitted,  for  fuppreffrng  tumuUs  and 
infaTred!C«is,  and^for  preventing  confpiracies, 
which,  at  that  time  began  to  be  feared ;  and 
a  premium  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
was  fet  upon  the  head  of  the  pretender,  if  he 
Ihould  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  in  any  of  the 
king's  dominions. 

This  was  the  Hate  of  affairs  in  Britain,  till 
the  meetiiig  of  the  parliament,  on  the  feven- 
teenth  of  ^iarch,  17 15;  when  his  majefty, 
being  featcd  on  his  throne,  caufed  the  lord- 
chancellor  to  read  ^his  firft  fpcech  ;  in  which, 
after  thanking  them  for  their  zeal  in  defence 
C'  5  cf 
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or  the  proteftant  fucceflion,  he  obferv&d,  That 
the  unparallelled  fuccefs  of  the  late  war  had 
not  been  attended  with  a  fuitable  conclufion  : 
the  pretender  was  flill  in  Lorrain,  and  boafted 
of  affiftance  to  repair  his  former  misfortunes. 
He  told  them.  That  a  great  part  of  their  trade 
was  impracticable  ;  and  their  public  debts, 
which  were  great,  had  furprifingly  increafed> 
even  fmce  the  fatal  cefTation  of  arms  :  and, 
that  he  had  paid  off  a  great  number  of  fhips 
for  the  eafe  of  his  people. 

He  concluded  with  recommending  harmony 
among  themfelves;  and  declared,  That  he 
iliculd  judge  thofe  his  befl  fi lends,  who  Ibould 
affifl  him  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his 
people. 

Both  houfes  of  parliament  made  fuitable  re- 
turns of  gratitude  to  this  mod  excellent  fpeech 
of  the  king  ;  complied  with  all  his  defires  : 
gave  him  the  ftrongeR  aiiurances  of  their  loy- 
alty ;  and  exprefTed  their  amazement,  that  the 
pretender  to  his  crown  fhould  be  p^-rmitted  to 
refide  fo  near  his  dominions^ 

This  intelligence  about  the  defigns  of  the 
pretender  was  owing  to  the  earl  of  Stair,  wha 
{pared  no  pains  or  cofl  to  find  out  his  plots  and 
contrivances.  He  kept  the  moll  fpleadid  houfe 
in  Paris,  next  to  that  of  the  king  ;  and  having 
with  him  his  countefs  and  her  daughter,  both 
ladies  of  the  greatelt  honour  and  politenefs,  he 
was  vifited  by  the  principal  lords  and  ladies, 
whom  he  would  entertain  with  all  poffible  ele- 
gance ;  and,  after  keeping  them,  perhaps  till 
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ten  o'clock  at  niglit,  he  would  pretend  bufi- 
nefs,  a:id  leave  the  company  to  the  care  of 
his  lady,  withdraw  to  his  room,  undrefs  him- 
felf,  and  repair  to  the  coitee  houfes  incognito  ; 
and,  by  a  dextrous  method  of  converfation, 
find  out  the  fecrets  of  the  day. 

It  was  in  one"  of  thefe  excurfions  that  he 
was  informed  of  the  prct;=-nder's  being  at  court; 
for  one  Pvlr.  Mackdonald,  of  Clanranald's  fa- 
mily, who  knew  very  well  the  defign,  judg- 
ing, that  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  con- 
verfed,  viz.  the  earl  of  Stair,  was  as  great  a 
Jacobite  as  himlelf,  decbred  the  whole  that  he 
knew  of  the  matter;  and,  nt  the  fame  time  in- 
formed him  of  the  drefs  which  he  wore,  and 
the  time  he  generally  appeared. 

Next  day  the  earl  went  to  the  palace,  and 
faw  the  chevalier  in  the  fame  drefs  that  Mack- 
donald  had  defcribed  him.  He  therefore  went' 
immediately  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain's  ambaffador,  and  converfed  pretty  feri-- 
oufiy  with  him  :  but  that  nobleman  was  either 
nnacquaintcd  with  his  defign,  or  elfe,  from  a 
political  turn,  he  fpoke  fo  ambiguouily  that 
nothing  could  be  learned  from  him. 

After  this,  he  went  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  lady 
of  the  duke  de  Villars,  hoping,  by  her  means, 
to  get  information  of  him.  He  was  received 
by  that  noblewoman  entirely"  ala  mode  de  Pa- 
ris; and,  being  invited  to  take  a  hand  at 
backgammond  with  her  and  fome  other  ladie?, 
he,  defignedly,  allowed  them  to  gain ;  by 
which  means  their  fpirits  became  highly  ele- 
C  6  vated^ 
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vatsd,   and  they  talked    with    but  little  re- 
ferve. 

The  fubj€£l  of  the  converfatlon  then  turned 
»pon  the  enquiry  into  the  condudl  of  the  late 
Brltifh  minirtiy  j  and,  at  lail,  they  talked  of 
the  old  chevalier.  The  dutchefs  of  Villars  had 
but  a  mean  opinion  of  him,  and  fpokeof  him 
rather  in  a  geenng  manner,  than  as  one  who 
iVmpathized  with  his  cafe  ;  and  at  lall  faid, 
i'hat  fhe  believed,  ere  long,  another  trial 
would  be  made  in  favour  of  the  poor  fugi- 
tive. 

This  v/as  but  the  beginning  of  that  admira- 
ble policy  which  afterwards  he  difcovered  for 
the  fupport  of  his  king  and  prefcrvation  of  his 
country.    By  hh  charming  addrefs,  and  manly 
behaviour,  he  procured  the  efteem  of  his  court  ; 
all  who  faw  him  loved  hira,  though  no  way 
concerned  in  him  :  the  whole  nobles  admiicd 
him  without  envy,  and  his  enemies  dreaded 
him  without  hatred  of  his  perfon.    He  became 
acquainted  with  the  whole  members  of  the  mi- 
i:if.ry;  by  whom  he  was  regaijed  fcr  the  brighi« 
r,Qis   of  his   genius,    his   majeflic  mein,    his 
lovely  and  amiable   countenance,  and,  whr.t 
was  more   than   all,    for   his  inHrudtive  dif- 
courfes,    and  his   furprifing  judgment,  whea 
talking  of  the  art  of  war.     he  was  too  quick 
fjghted  net  to  obferve  a  general  devaftation  ir> 
France,  where  famine,  hunger,  and  difcontent 
were  to  be  read  in  fchg  faces  of  all  the  pop u- 
acc^ 
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The  miferable  Hate  of  the  body  of  France 
was  not,  however,  an  obfervation  only  of  the 
earl  of  Stair's,  but  alfo  of  all  the  great  men.pf 
their  nation,  whom  he  frequently  invited  to 
his  hoafe,  and  feldom  or  never  difmifTed  them 
without  fome  prefent  or  other.  He  compli- 
mented feveral  of  them  with  a  fet  of  fine  horfes 
of  the  Gallov/ay  breed  ;  prefented  the  princefs 
ef  the  blood,  and  the  great  men  of  the  court, 
with  two  of  thefe  at  a  time  ;  and  would  mer- 
rily fay.  That  he  thought  no  man  Ihould  pre- 
tend, in  a  foreign  country,  to  make  prefents 
of  any  thing  but  what  was  the  produd  of  his 
own. 

By  this  dextrous  management  he  got  notice 
of  all  the  intrigues  at  court  ;  and  fcarce  was 
there  any  thing,  relating  to  Britain,  tranfidled 
in  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles,  but  it  was  known 
at  the  court  of  Britain  as  foon  as  a  courier 
could  arrive  with  the  news.  But,  though,  by 
this  means,  he  had  the  moft  perfeft  intelli- 
gence, yet  he  did  not  think  the  matter  en- 
tirely lafe,  till  he  had  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
council  in  his  atlual  pay.  The  method  he 
took  with  him  was  this ; 

He  agreed  with  him  for  a  fum,  which  was 
to  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  intelligence  which  he  gave;  and 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  fettled,  that  every 
night  a  packet,  with  a  certain  feal,  fhould  be 
fent  to  his  houfe,  or  to  the  cofFee-houfe  which 
Ke  appointed. 
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The  fcheme  took  extremely  well  ;  for,  as 
his  lordihip  paid  in  the  moft  liberal  manner, 
not  one  thing  happened  in  the  cabinet,  but 
was  drawn  forth  and  prefented  before  him.  All 
the  plans  for  bringing  in  the  chevalier  were  di- 
vulged from  time  to  time  ;  and  trufty  meffen- 
gers,  among  whom  was  the  brave  captain 
Gardner,  were  difpatched  with  them  :  fo  that 
the  French  king  was  aftoniflied  to  hear,  that 
king'  George,  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  had 
informed  his  parliament,  that  a  defign  was  car- 
rying on  to  invade  his  dominions  in  favour  of 
the  pretender  to  his  crown.  He  was  at  a  lofs- 
how  to  behave  ;  but,  being  infoni.ed  of  the 
many  exprefies  difpatched  by  the  earl  of  Stair, 
he  fent  for  him,  and  told  him  pre:.y  roundly, 
That  he  was  well  alTured  of  frequent  difpatches 
he  fent  to  his  court;  and,  at  the  fame  time> 
difguifed  the  matter  fo  far  as  to  fay,. 

**  This  can  be  from  no  other  motive,  but 
to  apprize  your  king  of  my  bad  Hate  of  healthy 
which  is  far  from  being  what  you  may  appre- 
hend ;  for,  if  you  come  to  my  palace  to  mor- 
row, you  ihall  fee  me  eat  a  fowl  as  heartily  as 
ever  I  did  in  my  life-time." 

Next  day  his  lordfhip  came  to  court,  and 
faw  the  old  king  at  dinner  for  the  lafltime  that 
ever  he  publicly  appeared.  The  fickly  mo- 
Bsrch  was  very  languid,  and  bore  in  feis  vifage 
the  evident  marks  of  an  approaching  diffola- 
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tfon  ;  and,  for  fome  time,  feeming  todiiguft 
the  nicell  dainties,  till,  carting  his  eyes  upoa 
the  earl  of  Stair,  who,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the 
eminent  dodlor  Dodderidge, 

'  "  Was  very  difagreeable  to  tliat  crafty  and 
tyrannical  prince,  he  affj^ted  to  appear  in  a 
much  better  ftateof  health  than  he  ically  was; 
and  therefore,  a?  if  he  had  beeiy  awakened  from 
fome  deep  riverie,  he  immediately  put  hinifelf 
up  into  an  ereft  pofture,  called  tip  a  laboured 
vivacity  into  liis  countenance,  and  eat  much 
more  heartily  than  was  by  any  means  advifea- 
hle  ;  repeating  it  two  or  three  times  to  a  no* 
bleman,  I  think  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  then  in 
waiting,  *  rvJethkks  I- eat  very  well  for  a  man 
that  is  todie  fo  foon.' 

"  But  this  inroad  upon  that  regularity  of 
living,  which  he  had  for  fom.e  time  obferved, 
agreed  fo  ill  with  him,  that  he  never  recovered 
this  meal,  but  died  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  af- 
ter." 

This  event  happened  on  the  firil:  of  Sep- 
tember, 171  ^;  when  he  left  fuch  advice  to  his 
great  grandfon,  that,  had  it  been  followed, 
would  have  proved  his  own  happinefs,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nations  around  him;  whichvvas, 
not  to  imitate  him  in  three  things :  viz.  The 
pafiion  he  had  eatertained,  for  the  enlargement 
and  aggrandizing  of  his  dominions;  in  his  at- 
tachment to  pleafure  ;  and  in  exceflive  and 
jafelefs  expences,  to  the  defohtion  of  his  fub- 
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jeds :  and  witK  thefe,  or  fuch  like,  expreffions, 
did  he  clofe  a  life  that  had  been  fpent  in  the 
purftiits  of  luxury,  of  ambition,    and  of  tri- 
umph. 

The  death  of  old  Lewis,  whom  the  French 
hiftorians  compare  to  Auguilus  Casfar,  and  are 
at  a  lofG  what  eulogiums  to  give  him,  would 
have  dafhed  the  Pretender's  kheme  to  pieces, 
if  it  had  not  been  cheriflied  at  home  :  for,  as 
an  enquiry  was  carrying  on  againll  the  for- 
mer miniilry,  upon  whom  treafons  and  mif- 
demeanors  were  charged,  their  friends  thought 
proper  to  divert  the  trial,  by  carving  out 
vvorli  from  another  quarter.  Among  thofe 
who  fidcd  with  the  late  miniflry  Vv'as  John 
earl  of  Mar,  a  ncbleman  bred  up  in  all  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  to  which  he 
£rm]y  adhered,  except  in  the  inftance  of  ex- 
curfion  I  am.  foon  to  relate.  He  was  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  was  one 
of  the  commiflioners  for  concluding  of  it,  and 
had  conilnued  in  parliament,  as  a  reprefenta. 
tive,  till  this  very  time  ;  nay,  fo  ftrenuoufly 
di<i  he  promoie,  and  afterwards  fupport  it, 
thiiij  when  freaking  of  any  thing  which  he 
infilled  could  not  be  altered,  hie-  ufual  phra.'e 
was,  "  You  may  as  weii  diilolve  the  Union." 
This  man  was,  however,  very  cunning  and 
politic  ;  and  fo  much  did  he  delight  in  a£li^ 
the  p^ri  of  a  flatefman,  that  his  itch  after  this 
had  the  preference  to  all  his  defires.  He  had 
been  iatimute  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  (who 
was  then  in  prifon)  and  was  fuppoied  to.^ve 
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been  privy  to  all  his  f:crets,  which,  if  once 
found  out,  muft  prove  fatal  to  himfelf ;  there- 
fore, to  deliver  his  friend  from  his  captivity, 
did  he  think  of  raifing  a  rebelii.cn.  Oxford, 
who  was  very  well  attached  to  the  Hanoverian 
fucceffion  (as,  indeed,  was  the  earl  of  Mar,  ^ 
who  was  much  difgnfied  for  his  difappcint- 
ment  at  the  eleflion  of  the  Scottifn  reprefenta- 
tives  in  parliament,  in  March  before)  liberally 
furnifaed  him  with  money  for  liirring  up  the 
confufion.  Thefe  two  great  politicians  cafily 
forefaw  that  the  thing  would  net  do;  all  they 
wanted  by  it  v/as,  to  obtain  thair  own  fafety, 
to  fcreen  themfelves  from  a  parliamentary  en- 
quiry, and,  by  fupprelTing  the  infurredion,  to 
fecure  the  conllitution  the  more.  Tv.'o  years 
after  Oxford  was  arraigned  before  his  peers ; 
but  they  and  the  commons  ditTering  about  the 
method  of  procedure,  he  was  difmilTed  from 
their  bar. 

The  earl  of  Mar  was  at  no  lofs  to  find  out 
engines,  whom  he  could  very  ealily  move  by 
the  fprings  of  his  political  vitws ;  and,  left 
he  (hould  be  fufpecled,  becaufe,  in  this,  he 
was  ailing  contrary  to  all  his  former  prin- 
ciples, nay,  and  to  his  folemn  proteflations  of 
loyalty  to  king  George  ;  he  brought  over 
fome  young  unexperienced  noblemei',  fuch  as. 
ttoe  Earls  Maridiai  and  Strathmore,  the  mar- 
quis of  TuUihardin  and  Huntley  ;  and,  meet- 
ing them  privately  at  Braeraar,  he  talked  of 
the  fcheftie,  and,  by  his  infmuations,  foon 
rcade  an  imprelTion  upon  their  minds,  which 

wer§ 
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were  ready  to  receive  the  firil  that  was  of- 
fered. 

Having  got  thefe  noblemen  to  keep  him  in 
countenance,  he  was  afTured  of  being  joined 
by  a  confiderabie  army,  and  that  was,  by  the 
M'Donalds  of  Slate,  of  Clanranald,  Glen- 
gzi-y,  Keppoch,  and  Glenco,  by  the  Came- 
rons,  the  M'Leans,,  M'Grigors,  M'iCinnons, 
IVi'Pherrcns,  M'Jntofhes,  and  many  others; 
and  though  he  looked  with  as  much  difdain 
on  thefe  tumultuous  people  (who  have* proved 
rebels  to  moll  of  the  Scots  kings)  as  any  man 
in  Britain^  yet  he  made  ufe  of  them  to  anfwer 
his  own,  and  his  patron's  defigns.  Thefe 
people,  who  have  little  more  to  do  with  the 
Bricith  conflitution  than  fo  many  Mofcovites  or 
Tartars,  imm.ediately  arofe,  to  dethrone  a 
king  whom  they  had  addrefTed  but  a  fevv 
months  before,  with  the  moft  folenin  protef- 
tations  of  loyalty,  and  had  afTured  of  their  at* 
tachmeiit  to  his  intereft ;.  and,  gatherlnj*- 
llrength  as  they  advanced,  there  was  foon 
multered  up  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,. 
Scots  and  EngliQi  included,  to  favour  the 
caufe  of  the  Chevalier,  whofe  ftandard  was  fee 
up,  September  6th,  at  Braemar,  his  declara- 
tions publifhed,  and  he,  in  the  mean  time, 
proclaimed. 

The  news  of  this  infurredion  was  moil  fur- 
prifing  at  court :  but,  as  a  man  does  not,  up- 
on feeing  an  houfe  on  fire,  fet  himfelf  to  en- 
quire into  the  caufe  of  the  flame,  but  rather 
to  extinguiih  it ;  fo  the  government  immedi- 
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ar^ely  dif^atched  the  duke  of  Argyle,  then 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kind's  forces  in  Scot- 
land, to  fupprefs  the  rebellion.  He  quickly 
recruited  the  legimenis  which  had  been  di- 
minifhed  by  the  king  for  the  eafe  of  his  people, 
and  had  got  together  an  army  of  three  thoa- 
fand  three  hundred  and  fifty  regular  forces, 
befides  the  Glafgow  and  other  militia,  by  the 
13th  of  November,  when  he  attacked  the 
rebels  on  SheriiF-rfluir,  to  prevent  their  crof- 
fiHg  the  Forth.  The  Highlanders  came,  with 
their  ufuai  fury,  upon  the  left  wing,  which 
was  net  well  formed,  and  the  horfes,  which 
were  young,  falling  a  capering  on  the  firft  fire, 
turned  and  trod  down  their  own  foot,  who  fled 
off  in  the  greateft  confufion,  and  were  pur- 
fued,  with  a  terrible  flaughter,  even  to  Dum- 
bla'.n:  bat,  while  this  was  doing  upon  the 
left,  the  right  of  the  king's  troops  broke  the 
left  of  the  enemy,  who  hurried  along  with 
them  upwards  of  fix  thoufaild,  and  purfued 
them  to  the  water  of  Allan,  making  a  dreadful 
havock,  as  they  feveral  times  endeavoured  to 
rally,  and  return  to  the  charge.  The  fcene 
here  was  very  co^fufed,  for,  v/hile  fome  were 
ftriving  to  form,  others  betook  themfelves  to 
inclofurcs,  and  cried  out  they  were  forced  ; 
which  his  grace  hearing,  he  comm.anded  Evanses 
dragoons  to  (lop,  juft  when  they  had  fur- 
rounded  them,  and  were  ready  to  cut  them  in 
pieces,  ordering  a  trumpet  to  found,  inform- 
ing them,  that  they  were  allowed  to  return 
home,    on  comiition    they  fhould  lay  down 
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their  arms;  which  was' immediately  complied 
with.     On  his  grace's  return,  he  w  as  aftonilhed 
to  fee   a  number  of  highlanders  drawn    up, 
upon  a  rifmg  grcn.nd,  betwixt  him  and  Dam- 
blain  ;  nor,  indeed,  were  the  others  lefs  afto- 
ni tiled,    to  fee   the   royaiiils   return  from  the 
chace:  both  held  a  council  of  war,  where  tlie 
queilion  vvr.s,  Attack  the  enemy,  or  not?  The 
duke  of  Argyle  was  for   the  former;  but  fir 
Robert  Hay   told   him,  that  his  foldiers   and 
horfes  were    fatigued,    and    his   ammunition 
fpent;  whereas  the  rebels  were  recruited  with 
the  arms  of  the  wing  that  had  been  broke  : 
that  the  bufmefs  of  the  RoyaMfls  was,  to  get 
betwixt   them  and  Stirling,  that  key  into   the 
well  and  north.     This   falutary  advice  being 
approved,  the  duke  direfled   his  march,  with 
his  vi6lorious  troops,  below  the  field  of  battle, 
while  the  enemy  were  fpeftators  of  it.     Here 
was  in  them  the  moft  unaccountable  infatua- 
tion, or  elfs  the  earl  of  Mar  a6ed   the  inoft 
political  pf.rt.     The  clans  in  general,  with  the 
ear]  marifliars  horfe,  and  fevtral  of  the  boldeft 
of  the  left  wing  that  had  been  broke,  deciared 
fuch  eagernefs  to  attack,  that  fcarcely  authp' 
rity  itfelf  could  reltrain  them  ;  for  they  were 
Er'td  with  revenge,  as  Cianranald,  whom  they 
admired,     with  .|he  earl   of  Strath  more,  .was 
lying  dead   before    them.     Glengary   fald    to 
Mar,  By  G — d  you  never  will  have  fuch  an 
opportunity  of  them  again:  to  which  his  lord- 
fhip  anfwered,  ''  You  are  miilakcn  ;  .-confider 
that  night  is  coraing  on  ;  the  flower  of  the 

king's 
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king's  troops  are  only  here,  and  I  do  not  chufe 
too  much  to  expole  them."  By  thefe  focihing 
exprelTians  they  were  hindered  from  entering 
upon  another  acl'on;  in  cafe  of  which,  I  ani 
far  from  pretending  to  determine  who  would 
have  been  the  conqueror.  At  night  they 
marched  back  to  their  camp,  and,  next  day, 
the  Royaliils  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle, 
ready  to  engage ;  but  the  clans,  now  dif^ 
heartened,  had  no  (iomach  to  advr.nce  towards 
them.  Such  was  the  action  at  SherrifF-muir, 
in  which  the  Royaliib  loft  above  five  hundred 
men,  among  whom.,  was  the  brave  earl  of  For 
far ;  whom  the  rebels' taking  for  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  hacked  almoft  to  pieces.  The  rebels 
icH  full  as  many,  and  the  remainder  were 
quije  difheartened  at  their  difappointment, 

Amo.nj^  the  regiments  who  diitingaiihed 
th.emfelvc-s  in  the  caofe  of  their  country,  was 
the  earl  of  S'lair's  regiment  of  dragoons  ;  for^ 
at  the  head  of  that  corps,  animated  by  the 
fpirit  of  their  colonel,  and  Evans's  dragoons, 
did  his  grace  firft  break  through  the  left  of 
the  rebel  army,  and  fnatched  out  of  their 
hands  Sn  adv.-ntage,  wdiich,  for  fome  time^ 
they  jndged  th'rmfelves  pofTeifed  of.  From 
this  timic  there  Avas  no  further  m.otion,  till 
Candlemas,  vfhen  his  grace  fct  oat  for  Perth, 
to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  Pretender  ;  who 
had  landed  at  Peterhead,  on  the  25ih  of  De- 
cember,  with  the  marquis  of  Tinmonth,  and 
a  fe%'  oilicers :  he,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
flattered   troops  that  appe^ired  fot  him,  fled 

before 
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before  the  king's  forces,  leaving  his  men  at 
Montrofe,  without  any  ceremony,  embarked 
in  a  fmall  floop  for  France,  where  he  fafely 
arrived.  Nor  went  his  affairs  in  England  bet- 
ter than  in  Scotland  ;  for  the  noblemen  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  who  were  joined  by 
brigadier  M'Intofli,  and  the  earls  of  Carnwath, 
Wintoun,  and  Nithifdale,  were  all  made  pri- 
foners  upon  the  very  day  of  the  adion  at 
Dumhln.in,  upon  none  other  terms  but,  that 
they  fhould  not  be  cut  in  pieces  till  the  king's 
pleafure  was  known. 

The  regiment  of  the  earl  of  Stair  was  not 
more  adive  in  the  field  of  Dumblain,  for 
breaking  the  rebel  battalions,  than  his  lordfhip 
was  in  France,  for  defeating  any  attempts 
that  might  be  made  to  afiift  them;  and  the  di- 
ftincl  accounts,  which  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing Memorials,  will  eafily  convince  any 
perfon,  both  of  his  lordfnip's  affiduity  and 
zeal  for  the  intereft  of  his  country,  and  of  his 
ufing  the  methods  we  formerly  mentioned  for 
procuring  intelligence. 


Lord  Stair's  Memorial  to  the  Regent. 

THE  Aiderwrltten  earl  of  5tair,  minifler 
of  Great  Britain  to  his  mofl  Chriilian  majefly, 
finds  himfelf  obliged  to  reprefent  to  his  royal 
highnefs,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  That,  notwithftanding  his  royal  high- 
nefs has  frequently  affured  the  faid  earl,  that 

he 
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fee  would  faithfully  and  punflually  obferve  the 
articles  of  peace  made  between  Great-Britain 
and  France  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ;  that  he 
would  not  permit  either  arms,  ammunition, 
eiticers.,  or  foldiers,  to  bs -tranfported  out  of 
France  for  the  fervice  of  the  pretender  :  and, 
although,  in  conformity  to  thefe  in  ten  tiotis,  his 
royal  highnefs  had  even  fent  exprefs  orders  to 
all  the  ports  and  havens  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
certain,  neverthelefs,  that  the  feveral  particu- 
lars before  enumerated,  are  every  day  tranf- 
ported  from  the  harbours  of  France,  without 
the  leaft  obftrudion  whatfoever  from  thofe  who 
command  in  the  f^id  ports  on  the  part  of  his 
mod  Chriftian  majefty. 

Thejate  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  preten- 
der, have  been  frequently  on  board  certain  vef- 
fels  at  St.  Malo,  which  were  known  to  be 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  armiS  for  the  pre- 
tender's fervice  ;  and  this  with  fo  little  referve 
or  circumfpedlion,  that  they  were  publicly  at- 
tended and  followed  by  a  troop  of  Nugent's 
horfe,  commanded  by  their  proper  officers,  all 
mounted  in  their  regimental  cloaths  and  accou"- 
trements;  and  this  without  the  leaft  check  from 
his  moll  Chriftian  majefty's  officers  command- 
ing at  St.  Malo. 

The  pretender,  not  thinking  it  proper  to 
venture  himfelf  to  fea  at  this  jundure,  took 
the  road  towards  Normandy,  in  order  to  em- 
bark at  Dunkirk  ;  and  the  late  duke  of  Or- 
mond, in  the  fame  manner,  declining  to  land 
in  England,  came  back  to  Morlaix. 

When 
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When  the  pretender  was  gone  to  Scotland, 
attended  by  the  above- menticned  troopers  of 
Nugent's  regiir.ent,  his  royal  highnefs  was 
pleafed  to  promile  the  underwritten  minlfteri 
that  he  would  treat  them  as  deferters,  if  ever 
they  returned  to  France  ;  and  the  marefchal 
d'Uxelles  at  the  fame  time  ad'ured  the  faid  earl, 
that  he  would  hang  them  ajri,  without  diilinC' 
tion.  i 

Thefe  foloiers  are  now  returned,  and  have 
joined  their  regiment.  Monfieur  Befach,  and 
his  company,  remain,  to  this  very  hour,  at 
JMorlaix,  as  alfo  the  arms  and  ammunition 
that  he  had  with  him  for  his  intended  expedi- 
tion ;  which  being  removed  out  of  one  fnip 
into  another,  in  the  harbour  of  Morlaix,  the 
commanding  officer  there  was  fo  far  from 
confifcatirg  the  faid  arms  and  ammunition, 
that  he  even  refufed  to  fearch  the  veffel,  tho' 
he  was  defired  fo  to  do  by  captain  Campbell, 
commander  of  an  Engliin  flap,  \vhich  yet  re- 
mains in  that  port. 

Within  five  weeks  pad,  feveral  veflels  have 
failed  from  Dieppe  and  Havre  de  Grace,  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  cficers  and  money,  for 
the  pretender's  fervice ;  ail  which  are  aftually 
arrived  in  Scv»tiand  :  and,  to  be  more  parti- 
cular, there  failed  a  veiTel  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  on  the  feventeenth  of  tbis^nionth,*  in 
the  face  of  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Great- Britain  ;  who  having  reprefented  to  the 
marquis  of  Rouvray,  that  there  lay,  at  that 
time,  both  in  Havre  de  Grace  and  a'.  Harfleur, 

at 
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nt  leafl:  twenty  officers,  ready  to  follow  the  pre- 
tender into  Scotland,  on  board  the  laid  velTel, 
and  begged  him  to  prevent  their  embaiking  : 
the  marquis  replied.  That  what  he  faiJ  might 
be  very  true;  but,  that  he  could  not  prevent 
their  going  on  board,  having  no  osders  from 
court  for  that  purpofe. 

The  faid  carl  of  Stair  has  alfo  frequently 
reprefented,  both  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  re- 
.genr,  and  the  marefchal  d''  Huxelles,  that  fe- 
veral  generals,  colontls,  and  other  oflicers, 
then  actually  engorged  in  the  fervics  of  France, 
were  deDermined  to  go  and  join  the  rebels  in 
Scotland.  The  faid  earl  went  fo  far  as  even 
to  give  the  marefchal  d'  Huxelles  a  lifl  of  th^ 
faid  generals  and  other  cnicers,  who,  agree- 
$hle  to  the  faid  earl's  reprefentation,  sre^now 
sclually  at  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and 
other  places  in  that  neighbourhood,  ready  to 
tranfport  themfelves  with  the  firll  opportunity 
irito  Scotland,  from  whence  they  have  been 
hitherto  detained  by  nothing  but  the  exceffive 
cold  of  the  feafon  and  contrary  winds  ;  the 
■commanding  ofEcers  in  the  faid  places  openly 
avowing,  that  they  have  received  no  orders  to 
prevent  their  embarkation. 

The  earl  of  Srair  nnds  it  his  duty  to  repre- 
fent  theie  fads  to  the  duke  regent, 'to  the  end 
that  his  royai  highnefs  may  himfeif  determine, 
^whether  his  orders  have  been  executed  vvitli 
.punauality  ;  ana,  whether  it  may  be  thousht 
in  Great- Britain,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrrchc 
VoL.Xii.  D  has 
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has  been  faithfully  complied  with  on  the  par^ 
of    France. 

The  afoiefaid  earl  of  Stair  finds  himfelf 
obliged  to  acquaint  his  royal  highnefs.  That 
the  late  dake  of  Ormond,  and  feveral  others, 
who  have  confpired  equally  againft  their  king 
and  country,  did,  within  a  [ew  days,  begin 
their  journey  towards  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne; 
and,  that  they  have  got  together,  upon  the 
coafl  of  Gafcony,  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  fiiips,  with  which  the 
court  of  St.  Gcrmains  boafts  its  intention  to 
make  a  defcent  in  Ireland  ;  which,  as  the  fame 
court  flatters  itfelf,  will  be  fupported,  not  only 
with  the  money,  but  even  with  the  troops,  of 
France. 

The  earl  of  Stair,  who  has  always  laboured 
with  the  utmoil  zeal,  to  eftablifh  a  good  and 
perfedl  friendiliip  between  the  king  his  mailer 
and  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke- regent,  can- 
not help  being  much  concerned  to  find  himfelf 
reduced  to  make  remonftrances  upon  points  of 
lb  ticklifli  a  nature,  fo  capable  of  deftroying 
the  harmxny  that  at  prefent  fubf.ils  between 
two  nations,  and  of  producing  fach  difcon- 
tents  as  may  be  attended  wi;h  the  mofl;  griev- 
ous confequences,  if  not  immediately  prevented 
by  ncceffary  orders. 

It  was  not  polTible  to  elude  the  force  of  this 
Teprefentation  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  royal 
highnefs  favso  that,  to  remove  ail  fufpicions^ 

anil  ' 
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and  preferve  the  frienddup  of  Great- Britain. 
he  niuft  be  obliged  to  Tpeak  plain  ;  agreeable 
to  which,  his  anfvver  was.  That  he  would  for- 
bid the  exportation  of  any  arms  or  ammunition 
out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  that  he  fnould  fend 
f  ich  orders  to  all  the  ports  of  France  as  his 
Britannic  majefty  defired,  together  with  in- 
ftrudtions  for  the  c.iptains  of  fuch  vefTels  as 
were  bound  for  any  part  of  Scotland. 


Another  Memoilai  by  lord  Stair  to 


the  Resent, 


£3^ 


THE  earl  of  Stair,  minifter  of  the  king  of 
Great- Britain  to  his  moil  Chrifiian  majelly, 
has  received  exprefs  orders  from  the  king  his 
mailer,  to  acquaint  his  royal  highnefs  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  with  the 
flight  of  the  pretender,  and  'the  difperfion  of 
the  rebels  in  Scotlarrd,  His  majefry  is  per- 
fuaded  this  news  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
the  duke  regent,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  their  blood,  as  in  regard  to  the 
flri£l  friendlhip  which  his  majelly  has  fo  care- 
fully cultivated  Vv'ithhis  highnefs. 

The^^treaty  of  Utrecht  is  fo  recent,  that  the 
king  was  perfuaded  his  royal  highnefs  would 
have  taken  the  neceiTary  meafures  to  have  pre- 
vented the  pretender's  fetting  his  foot  in 
France ;  but,  iince  the  faid  pretender  has 
found  means  tojeturn  thither,  his  majefly  af- 
D  2  fares 
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fures  himfelf,  that,  fo  foon  as  his  royal  high- 
nefs  ihall  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  he  will 
take  the  necefTary  mcafures  to  oblige  him  to 
quit  the  kingdom. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  commands  the 
earl  of  Stair  to  inlift,  in  the  ilrcngert  manner, 
v\'ith  his  royal  highnefs.  That  thofe  pcrfons 
who  Hand  condemned  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  de-clared  rebels  and  traitors  to 
their  king  and  couatry,  may  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  France  ;  and,  that  the  chief  abet- 
.tors  and  authors  of  the  late  rebellion  may  be 
immediately  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  ; 
2nd,  that  his  royal  highnefs  will  declare  his  re- 
jbliuion,  not  to  permit  the  faid  rebels  ever  to 
reiurn  into  France  ;  or,  that  oth^r  perfons, 
who  may  hereafter  be  condemned  and  declared 
rebels,  fhall  at  any  time  be  received,  or  find 
protection  in  that  kingdom. 

His  royal  highnefs  is  too  rcafonable  and  too 
wife,  xot  to  fee  the  juflice  and  propriety  of 
this  demand.  Great-Britain  can  never  repofe 
herfelf  in  fafety  and  peace,  whiltl:  ihe  fees 
thofe  perfons  received  and  entertained  in  her 
neighbourhood,  vvho  have  endeavoured,  with 
•open  force,  to  bring  on  the  ruin  and  total  fub- 
vei  ilon  of  their  country.  Nor  can  France  be 
-perfediy  affijred,  that  Ihe  (hall  not  once  again 
ize  herfelf  expofed  to  bear  all  the  blame  and 
refentmentdue  to  undertakings  of  fo  mifchiev- 
«us  a  nature. 

The  king  and  people  of  Great-Britain  think 
-  themfelves  fecure   on  the  fide  of  France,  by 
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viVrue  of  the  folemn  treaty  of  tjtrechr,  by 
which  the  pretender  is  excluded  from  the  dc- 
irii.inns  of  his  mofl:  Chriilian  majefiy  ;  and  by 
which  France  fcands  obliged  to  give  him  no  af- 
/iilance,  either  in  ihips,  arms,  or  ammunition; 
in  money,  foldiers,  or  officers  ;  no,  nor  either 
council  or  advice,  either  diredly  or  indiredly. 
Yet  the  above-mentioned  rebels  arrive  ;  they 
afk  refuge  and  protedion  in  France!  and  are- 
no  fooner  there,  than,  by  the  ccmmodioafners 
of  their  fituadon,  and  conveniency  of  the  poft, 
they  plot  and  contrive  the  blackeil  and  moft- 
deteilable  treafcn  againil  their  country  ;  which, 
depending  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
was  unarmed  and  defencelefs.  In  defiance  of 
this  treaty,  they  find  raeans  to  bring  the  pre- 
tender into  France,  and,  by  their  intrigue?, - 
theyfurnirti  him  with  (hips,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition ;  officers,  foldiers,  and  money;  witli 
which  affirtance  the  pretender  has  adualiy  in- 
vaded Great-Britain,  and  brought  infinite  da- 
mages to  the  nation. 

His  royal  highnefe  may  imagine,  thatGreat* 
Britain  could  not  long  endure  the  uneafinefs 
that  mull  be  derived  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  thcfe  rebel?,  -ready  to  bring  fire  and  fvvord 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  renew 
all  the  horrors  that  accompany  rebellion. 

In  this  fituation  Great-Britain  would  find 
herfelf  obliged  to  be  perpetually  upon  her 
guard  ;  and  would  be  fubjed  to  continual  di- 
iiurbances  and  apprehenfions  :  a  condition 
more  vexatious  than  even  open  war,  to  a  na- 
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tion  equally  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of  its 
laws  and  liberties,  as  deiirous  to  live  in  peace 
with  its  neighbours. 

His  royal  highnefs  may  learn,  from  the  una- 
nimous  addreis  of  both  hoafes  of  parliament 
to  the  king,  what  fenfe  the  nation  entertains 
of  this  uncertain  and  violent  fitiiation.  The 
king  has  the  happinefs  of  his  fijbjecls  too 
much  at  heart,  not  to  enter  warmly  both  into 
their  opinions  and  interefl ;  and  he  flatters 
himfelf,  that,  upon  this  occafion,  his  royal 
highnefs  will  not  refufe  him  the  juit  proof  he 
has  defired  of  his  friend  Chip,  and  of  his  dif- 
poiition  to  entertain  a  good  underfianding  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  . 

For  she  fame  reafcns,  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  hopes  his  royal  highnefs  the  regent, 
will  concur  with  his  majefty  to  foiicit  the  duke. 
of  Loraine,  in  the  moil  efFeftual  manner,  that 
the  pretender  may  not  be  permitted  to  return 
into  his  dominions. 

The  carl  of  Stair  has  alfo  received  orders  to 
remind  his  royal  highnefs  of  the  declaration  he 
has  already  made,  that  fuch  oiHcers  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  France,  as  foUovved  the  pretender  into 
Scotland,  fhall  be  caliiiercd.  And  the  king  is 
i^.cx{xi7L^ti:,  that  his  royal  highnefs  will  not  psr- 
-mitfuci-.  general  officers,  coioncls,  and  others^ 
who  may  have  follovved  and  affiiicd  the^  pre- 
tender in  the  kte  rebeliicn,  ever  to  be  em- 
ployed afrefh  in  the  fervice  of  his  mofl  Chrlf- 
tian  rrsajeuy  :  and,  if  any  of  the  faid  ofhcers 
fnould  hereafter  return,  or  be  already  returned^ 
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into  France,  that  his  royal  highnefs  will  caufe 
ihem  to  be  puniflied,  fo  that  their^  condua: 
may  appear  to  have  been  as  highly  difpleafing 
to  his  royal  highnefs  and  the  government,  as 
it  is  contrary  to  the  treaty  cf  Utrecht. 

To  prevent  all  miftakes  in  a  bufinefs  of  Co 
important  and  delicate  a  nature,  the  earl  of 
Stair  has  orders  to  den:iand  an  anuver  in  writ- 
ing to  this  Mememorial,  which  hepaOion-- 
ately  wifiies  to  be  fuch  as  may  contribute  to  re- 
cilablirn  a  good  intelligence  between  the  two 
nations. 

So  re X) lute  a  declaration  reduced  his  royal 
highnefs  to  the  neccffity  of  declaring  hirnfelf. 
There  was  no  medium  ;  he  mull  either  fatisfy 
Great-Britain,  by  refufing  the  pretender  a  re- 
treat in  France,  or  abfolutely  break  with  a 
prince  whofe  friendfhip  might  be  of  fervice  to 
him,  for  the  fake  of  a  gueft  who  was  bcth 
unufeful  ta  him  and  his  friends,  as  well  as 
troublefome  to  thofe  who  proteded  him.  In 
a  word,  fortune  having  already,  abjured  the 
pretender,  it  was  no  hard  matter  for  the  regent 
to  do  fo  too;  and,  agreeable  to  this,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  abbot  du  Bois,  he  made  the  earl  of 
Stair  the  following  anfvve'-,  after  having  ac- 
quainted the  pretender  with  his  refolution,  who 
immediately  took  the.  road  to  Avignon, 

HIS   royal  highnefs,    taking  part   in  the 

glory  and  victory  of  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 

uin,  received  the  news  of  the  fuccefs  of  his 
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arms  in.  Scotland  with  To  much  the  greater 
pleafure,  as  it  is  an  event  which,  at  ilie  fame 
lime  that  it  fecures  the  tranquillity  of  his  Bri« 
tannic  majefiy's  dominions,  will  alfo  put  an 
end  to  thofe  fa) fe  reports  that  have  been  art- 
fully propagated  by  fuch  as  are  enemies  to  the 
public  pei'ce,  In  order  to  impair  that  friend- 
ihip  arid  coniidcnce  which  the  king  is  refolved 
to  cnieiiain  with  hirv  majefty  of  Great-Britain; 
a  point  tliat  has  always  engaged  the  utmofl  at- 
teniion  of  his  royal  highnefs  ,  who,  being  de- 
iirous  to  coirply  exatily  with  the  treaty  oF 
Utrecht,  has  always  rrsade  ufe  of  the  autho- 
rity with  which  he  is  intruded,  to  oblige  the 
ChevaUer  de  St.  George  to  leave  his  kingdom i 
and  his  royal  highnefs  will  continue  to  employ 
tije  fame  authority  to  prevent  his  return  at  any 
lime  ])€rcr.fier,  or  under  any  pretext  vvhatfo- 
ever. 

With  rcfpedl  to  fuch  fugitives  as  may  have 
fied  (rom  England  into  hismajelly's  'iominionr, 
or  that  may  rfy  thither  hereafter,  though  no- 
thing be  better  undcrftood  than  the  laws  of 
landuary  and  prote£lion  in  all  foreign  dates, 
his  royal  highnefs  being  defirous  to  fliew  hi* 
rr.cijeiiy  of  Great  Britain,  how  very  inconfJl- 
ent  it  is  v/ith  the  king's  intentions,  to  fufi'er 
an  abufe  of  that  protection,  by  permitting  per- 
fons  to  enjoy  it  who  (hould  entertain  any  cor- 
refpondence  capable  of  diHarbing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Great-Britain,  is  willing  to  agree  in 
concert  with  his  Britannic  m-ajefty,  upon  aU 
proper  methods  fcr  preventing  fuch  abufes,  and 
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removing  every  fubjeft  of  difcontent  and  jea- 
loufy. 

It  is  with  the  fame  deflgn  of  (hewing  how  fa^ 
his  majefty  is  indifpofed  to  tolerate  fo  great  a 
raihnefs,  that  an  edidt  is  iffaed  againft  fuch  of*- 
ficers  as  prelumed  to  go  out  of  the  kingdonl 
without  permiiTion. 

If  it  be  tiue,  agreeable  to  what  is  advanced 
by  the  earl  of  Stair,  that  England,  repofing. 
itfelf  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  was  dilarmed 
and  defencelefs  ;  it  is  not  lefs  fo,  that  no  per- 
fon  whatfoever  can  fay  with  truth,  that  his  moil 
Chriftian  majelly  has,  in  any  degree,  ferved 
hinifelf  of  that  conjundure  to  the  prejudice  of 
Great- Britain  ;  or,  that  he  has  given  any  fuc- 
cour  to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  It  is 
k-T!Own,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  royal  high- 
nefs  prevented  and  fupprefied  feverai  military 
undertakings  in  favour  'oi  the  faid  Chevalier,  fo  ■ 
foon  as  he  was  made  acquainted  with  them  ; 
and  nothing  can  better  demonilrate,  tl'-iat  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  vvas  not  aflltled  by- 
France,  than  his  wretched  condition  when  in 
Scotland,  entirely  deilitute  of  every  thing  that 
wa5  neceilary  to  fach  an  undertaking. 

His  majefty  {tt^^  with  pleafure,  the  marks 
of  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  kino-  of 
Great-Britain  and  his  parliaiiient,  as  the  raotl 
certain  foundation  both  of  that  prince's  o-lory 
and  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjes^^s.  His  'royal 
highnefs  feels  the  fame  fatisfaflion  j  and,  de- 
firing  very  truly,  tofreferve  his  Britannic  mu- 
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jefty's  mendihip,  will  omit  nothing  that  may 
demon  Urate  how  fenfible  he  is  of  the  proofs  he 
has  received  of  it. 

His  royal  highnefs  will  do  nothing,  either 
diredly  or  indire<flly,  that  may  influence  the 
duke  of  Loraine  to  refufe  any  demands  which 
the  king  of  Great-Britain  may  make,  with 
relation  to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George's  re- 
fiding  in  his  dominions;  but  will  be  fincerely 
glad  to  fee  his  majeily  fatisfied  in  this  parti- 
cular ;  perfuading  hiinfclf,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  king  of  England  will  not  defire  him 
to  proffer  fuch  dem.and?  to  a  prince  over  whom 
his  mcft  Ckriilian  majefty  has  no  authority,  as 
the  regent  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  alledge  proper 
grounds  for  fo  doing;  and  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  add  no  weight  to  the 
powerful  inftances  of  his  Britannic  majefly. 

Thefe  anf,vers  are  too  exa£l  and  clear,  not 
to  fnew  the  king's  real  difpofuion;  ;  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  ajfo  difplay  the  defire  his 
royal  highnefs  has  ever  entertained  to  prefe.^ve 
his  Britannic  majeily 's  friendfhip,  and  to  con- 
tribute all  that  can  depend  upon  his  particular 
care,  and  the  authority  he  exercifes,  to  ertab- 
lifh  and  preferve  a  flrid  union  and  perfe*^  in- 
tejligence  between  his  moft  Chriftian  majeity 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

This  language  was  very  agreeable  to  the 
court  of  England  ;  and,  to  fpeak  truth,  the 
^xpulfion  of  the  pretender  out  of  the  domi- 
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nions  of  France,  as  well  as  an  edift  publifhed 
about  the  fame  time,  prohibiting  the  French 
fubje^fls  to  trade  in  the  South-Sea,  were  tvvo 
points  of  fuch  importance  to  Great- Britain 
t!:at  they  might  juftly  ferve  f;)r  a  foandatton 
to  that  friend ihip  and  confidence  which  at  thac 
time  fprung  up  between  the  tvvo  nations.  To 
balance  the  exclufion  of  the  French  from  the 
ScuthrSea,  the  regent  poblifhed  a  declaration 
permitting  them  to  trade  to  x^frica. 

From  thefe  Memorials,  and  the  whole  of 
his  other  conduft,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  vvho, 
by  a  dexterous  management,  had  got  himfelf 
declared  regent  during  the  king's  minority, 
conceived  the  greateft  opinion  ot  him.  The 
whole  court  admired  him  without  envy,  they 
dreaded  hinn  without  luitred,  and  endeavoured 
to  footh  him  with  the  mcft  artful  policy;  but 
there  was  nothing  could  make  him,  in  the 
leaft,  to  depart  from  the  intereil  of  his  coun- 
try, or  do  any  thing  that  had  a  tendency  to 
fully  the  honour  of  the  ftation  in  which'he  was 
placed:  and  here  it  may  not  be  iirproper  to 
give  an  inPv.»nce  of  it,  that  fo  the  character  of 
the  cirl  of  Stair  may  be  iliailrated  from  an  ex- 
ample. 

One  day  the  regent,  attended  with  the  moft 
fpleadid  retinue,  went  in  his  coach  to  pay  him 
avifit;  which  his  excellency  being  informed 
of,  prepared  for  his  reception.  The  eoacli 
halted  at  the  gate  ;  and,  when  the  earl  of  Srair 
came  out  of  his  apartment,  the  reyent  rofe  up, 
partly  alighted  from  his  coacl;,  fet  one  foot  on 
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the  ground,  and  kept  the  'other  fixed  on  the' 
Hep.  His  excellency,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
iidvancing  out  of  his  gate  ;  but,  obferving  the 
poilure  the  regent  was  in,  he  flopped  ihort  5 
then  turned  about,  and  wal^ked  three  or  four 
times  backward  and  forward,  and  at  lafl  alked 
one  of  ihe  attendants,  Whether  his  royal  high* 
nefs  was  come  to  vifit  him  as  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty's  ambafiador,  or  as  earl  of  Scair  ?  To 
which  receiving  no  anfwer,  he  replied, 

**  If  he  conjes  to  fee  lord  Stair,  I  Ihall 
reckon  it  my  grcateft  honour  to  receive  any 
one  cfScer  of  the  crown,  much  more  the 
duke-iegent,  at  the  doer  of  his  coach  ;  but, 
if  he  comes  to  vifit  the  ambaflador  of  my  au- 
gull  and  royal  mailer,  I  think  1  fnould  be  un- 
worthy the  truft  repofed  in  me,  if  1  went  fur- 
ther than  I  have  done/^ 

This  being  told  the  regent,  he  re-entered 
Ills  coach,  and  afterwards  caufcd  ilgnificatioii 
to  be  made  to  his  excellency,  that  he  was  not 
defirous  of  feeing  him  at  court ;  and,  for  fome 
months,  he  aftually  withdrew,  till,  hearing  of 
the  regent's  fitting  out  a  ilrong  fquadron  at 
Touicn,  which  the  court  of  Britaia  could  net 
look  on  with  indifreience,  he  went  to  court  ; 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  argued  a  confum.mate 
policy,  as  well  as  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country. 

He  fet  out  in   a  private  chaife,  and,  being 
mu  by  chancellor  d'  Huxelles,   who  was  very 
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pompoufly  attended,  and  paid  his  compli<» 
ments  to' his  excellency  in  the  mod  elegant 
manner,  and  invited  him  to  take  a  feat  in  his 
coach.  His  loidfhip  thanked  him  for  his  ci- 
vility, but  told  him,  That  he  wanted  rot 
coaches,  but  was  at  prefent  diverting  himfelf  as 
the  earl  of  Stair.  He  then  parted  from  himj 
and  came  to  the  court;  but  the  guards  ob- 
ferving  him,  declared  he  had  no  authority  to 
be  there  ;  '*  Oh  !"  fays  he,  though  the  Britiih 
arabafiador  be  debarred  accefs,  yet  the  lord 
Stair  is  not." 

On  this  he  v/as  allowed  to  come  in ;  and, 
having  pafled  the  firft  guard,  hehaftened  thro' 
the  others,  and  then  immediately  entered  the 
chamber  of  prefence,  where  the  king  and  re- 
gent vv'ere  landing  amidrt  a  vaii  number  of  no- 
bility, gentry,  foreign  ambaiTadors  and  gene- 
ral officers. 

No  fooner  did  his  highnefs  obfcrve  the  earl 
of  Stair  than  he  withdrew  to  an  inner  cham- 
chamber,  whither  he  was  followed  by  his  lord- 
fliip,  the  company  Handing  afide  to  let  him 
pafs  ;  and,  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  told 
him,  That,  if  at  prefent  he  denied  him  audi- 
ence, perhaps,  in  time,  he  might  be  glad  to 
have  one  in  his  turn.  On  this  the  regent  and 
he  converfed  two  hours ;  during  which  time 
he  informed  him  of  his  intrigues  with  the 
czar,  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  and.  with  car- 
dinal Alberoni,  for  bringing  in  the  pretender. 
His  royal  highnefs  obferving,  that  nothing, 
though  ever  fo  fecretly  tranfadled,  could  be 
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kept  up  from  To  prying  an  ambaiTador,  and, 
that  one  half  of  the  French  nation  were,  thro' 
poverty,  become  fpies  upon  the  other,  made  a 
merit  of  difcovering  the  whole  to  his  Britannic 
mnje  fly. 

Tho'  Philip  V.  grandfon  of  Spain,  was,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecist,  allowed  to  reign  peace- 
ably upon  the  ruins  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  ; 
yet  neither  he,  nor  his  miniftefs,  being  con- 
tent with  the  treaty  obtained,  they  endea- 
voured to  better  themfelves  by  intrigues,  and 
to  procure  by  craft,  what  by  force  of  arms 
was  iropradticable.  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the 
then  Spaniili  minifrer,  knew  very  well,  that, 
though  the  emperor,  by  the  late  treaty,  was 
put  in  poiTeflion  of  Sicily  "and  Flanders,  and 
fecured  in  his  other  vail  dominions,  ,«;as  yet 
fo  tar  drained  of  his  treafjre,  by  the  laft  war, 
as  to  have  no  great  fromach  for  a  rupture,  be 
judged  the  faniC  of  the  other  powers  engaged  ; 
and,  thinking  that  Great  Brifain  had  got  too 
advantageous  terms  at  the  lai't  general  pacifica- 
tion, his  aim  was,  lo  bring  in  a  king  Upon 
her,  who  would  be  apt  to  relinquiili  every 
advantage  in  gratitu'de  for  the  favours  done 
him. 

But  as  Spain  was  very  ncequal  for  accom- 
plifhing  fo  great  a  prcjeft,  the  church  poli- 
tician thought  of  a  tool  from  another  quarter, 
and  that  was  Charles  Xil.  of  Sweden,  with 
the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  w'nom  he  incefTar.tly  la- 
boured to  reconcile.  The  former  was  eafily 
brought  into  the  fcheme,  from  a  profped  of 
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^  regaining  Bremen  and  Verden,  and,  by  means 
of  the  czar,  of  conquering  an  equivalent  for 
the  provinces  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  him  ; 
and  the  czar  was  again  allured  with  the  bait 
of  having  his  daughter  married  to  the  ima- 
ginary monarch,  and  of  having  a  beneficial 
trade  with  Britain  into  the  ports  of  his  new 
conquered  provinces:  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
prefumed,  that  either  the  Swedifii  or  the  Ruf- 
lian  court  would  have  gone  fo  foon  into  the 
propofai,  if  fome  Englifh  and  Scots  gentle- 
men had  not  repaired,  after  the  rebellion, 
into  their  dominions;  more  inflamed,  after 
the  defeats  at  Sherifrmuir  and  Prefton,  with 
an  inclination  for  war,  attributing  their  dif- 
aiter?  in  thole  places  entirely  to  fataJity.  The 
reprefentation  of  the  rebels,  and  the  gold  of 
Peru  remitted  from  Madrid,  were  very  power- 
ful arguments  with  the  two  enterprifmg  mo- 
narchs;  whofe  minifiers  now  met  upon  the 
overtures  of  peace,  and  for  bringing  about 
the  cardinal's  propofai. 

Baron  Goertz,  who  was  among  the  ableft 
Katefmen  in  Europe,  had  twice  an  interviev/ 
with  the  czar  at  the  Hague  about  it;  and, 
having  informed  him  that  1  e  had  got  confider- 
able  fums  from  the  difaffeded  in  England,  for 
buying  fnips  and  ammunition  for  invading 
Scotland,  the  Mufcovite  was  lb  well  plcafed, 
that  he  went  in  perfon  to  Paris,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  where  an  entertainment  of  eight  thou- 
fand  difhes  was  prepared  ;  and,  under  pretext 
of  viiuing  the  academy,  arfenals,  the  cham- 
bers 
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bers  of  rarities,  and  every  thing  that  might 
excite  the  attenuon  of  the  curious,  he  con- 
feired  with  the  regent  upon  the  intended 
fcheme.  His  royal  highnels,  though  ever  de- 
firous  of  having  a  king  fixed  in  Britain  by 
French  influence,  feemed  not  quite  fatisfied 
with  it,  either  from  an  unwillingnefs  to  ex* 
pend  more  treafure  in  favour  of  a  fugitive,  or 
becaufe  he  thought,  that  the  Spanifn  gold, 
with  the  RuiTian  and  Swedifn  arms,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  bring  about  the  dengn.  The  con- 
ference with  the  czar,  though  very  fecret,  was, 
by  tl-'^e  regent's  fecretary,  communicated  to 
the  Britilh  ambafiador,  who  directly  acquainted 
his  court,  where  fuch  meafures  were  taken^ 
by  flationing  the  Ihips  and  quaitering  the 
forces,  as  rendered  the  fcheme  impraiTiicable.; 
and,  at  the  farae  time,  a  letter  from  the  Svve- 
dilh  ambafTador,  count  Gyllcnbourgh,  to  his 
brother  Guilavus,  then  ambaflador  in  France, 
having  fallen  into  his  lordihip's  hands,  it  was 
tranfmitted  to  the  BritiQi  court  at  London, 
where  count  Gyllenbourgh  was  arrefced,  and 
mod  of  his  papers  feised,  in  v^hich  were  many 
letters  from  and  to  baron  Goerfz.  From  thcfe 
it  appeared  plainly,  that  an  invafion  was  de- 
figned  ;  and,  indeed,  the  fame  might  have 
taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  feafonable 
intelligence  given  by  the  earl  of  Stair. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  attempts  in  fa- 
vour of  the  unhappy  fugitive,  that  were  de- 
feated through  his  means :  but  he  likewife 
ffojeded  the   Quadrupls   alliance,    ofFenfiye 

and. 
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and  defenfive,  betu-een  his  Britannick  majeily, 
the  eraperor,  the  Moll  Chriftlan  king,  and  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  ihe 
better  to  bafHe  the  defigns  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  who  now  regaled  the  Pretender  ;  and, 
in  hopes  of  a  powerful  diverfion  in  Hungary, 
attacked  the  eip.peror,  and  fomented  diiturb- 
ances  in  the  Britifh  dominions.  For,  having 
formed  a  defign  of  feizing  theifland  of  Sicily, 
they  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  that  purpofe,  and, 
in  July  1718,  maftered  moil  part  of  the  places 
in  it  ;  but  while  they  were  bufily  employed 
in  attacking  the  citadel  of  Meilina,  the  Britifh 
fleet  came  to  their  alliftance,  and,  upon  the 
eleventh  of  Auguft,  attacked  twenty- feven 
Spaniih  fliips  of  the  line,  off  Cape  FafTarOi 
and,  after  an  obllinate  engagement,  took  and 
funk  moft  of  them  :  and  foon  after  the  i-iing 
of  Sicily  acceded  to  the  Quadruple  alliance. 
This  ftunning  blow  fo  much  chagrined  the 
court  of  Spain,  that  an  order  was  iflued  out 
for  feizing  upon  all  the  Britifn  merchant  fhips 
and  effeds  in  that  kingdom.  To  redrefs  which 
injuries,  letters  of  marque  and  reprifals  were 
given  to  the  Briiiih  fubje<^s  againil  thofe  of 
Spain,  the  third  of  Oftober  1718;  and,  oa 
the  I7ih,  war  was  declared  agaiall  her. 

Indeed  the  court  of  Spain  was,  at  this  time,, 
the  mod  intriguing  in  Europe  :  for  fiie  did 
not  only  endeavour  to  difturb  the  tranquility, 
of  Brita-"n,  but  likewife  of  France;  for  which 
purpofe  the  prince  of  Cellemare,  her  ambaffa- 
dor.at  Paris,  had  entered  into  a  contra*^  with 
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fome  mutineers,  to  whom  he  gave  penfions : 
the  defrgn  was,  to  take  away  the  regent's  life, 
to  make  an  inroad  into  four  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  ;  to  fpanify  the  French  minittry,  and 
thiis  pave  a  way  for  uniting  the  whole,  or  at 
leaft  the  greateft  part  of  the  French  domi- 
nions, with  thofe  of  the  younger  branch  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Which  fcheme  might 
have  taken  place,  and  rekindled  the  general 
war,  if  the  fame  had  not  beea  difcovered  in 
the  following  extraordinary  manner. 

Two  noblemen,  who  were  intruded  with 
a  packet  from  the  Spaniih  ambadador  to  car- 
dinal Albercni,  containing  a  relation  of  the 
progrefs  which  he  had  made  with  fome  noble- 
Sien  for  accompliihing  the  fcaemes  of  his 
court,  entered  a  chaife,  which  broke  down 
about  two  leagues  from  Paris.  The  poftilion, 
obferving  them  to  take  more  care  of  their 
portmanteau  than  of  themfelves  (one  of  them 
faying,  he  would  rather  loofe  one  hundred 
thouland  pilloles  than  it)  after  driving  them 
to  the  end  of  the  nrft  rtage,  he  haftened  to 
Paris,  and  gave  immediate  notice  of  v»'hat  he 
had  feen  to  the  government.  The  council  of 
the  regency  being  inftaatly  called,  fome  were 
fent  oif,  with  an  order  toftopthem;  which 
they  aftually  did  at  Poifliers,  and  not  only 
arreiled  their  perfons,  but  fent  their  portman- 
teau to  Paris  ;  in  which  were  found  the  plainell 
marks  of  a  confpiracy.  The  fame  night  (the 
28th  of  November)  feveral  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tipn  were  feiaed  and  fent  to  the  Baftile  j  and 

the- 
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the  Spanifn  ambafTador  was  commanded  to 
leave  the  kingdom. 

-  The  abbot  du  Bois  wrote  a  circular  letter 
to  ieveral  minifters  refiding  at  the  French 
court,  and  particularly  to  the  earl  of  Stair, 
acquainting  him  with  the  motives  which  in- 
duced them  to  take  this  flep  with  regard  to 
the  prince  de  Cellamere,  by  whofe  letters  it 
was  plainly  (een,  that  he  was  inciting  the 
k^ing's  fubjedls  to  a  revolution,  and  that  he 
had  formed  a  plan  to  deftroy  the  tranquility 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  then  concluded,  ia 
terms  which  both  difcovered  his  refpeCi  to  the 
Britifh  court,  and  a  perfonal  eileem  for  her 
am.bafTador. 

Soon  after  this,  a  declaration  of  war  was 
made  by  France  againft  Spain ;  and,  though 
the  fame  was  looked  upon  rather  as  fiditious 
than  real,  yet  the  burning  of  fix  new  men  of 
war  upon  the  ilocks  at  Port  Pafiage,  and  the 
taking  of  feme  towns,  put  the  matter  of 
France's  being  in  earneft  beyond  ail  poiTibility 
of  doubt.  And  now  Spain,  being  embarralied 
with  the  two  moft  powerful  fcates  in  Europe, 
had  recourfe  to  art  for  extricating  herfelf;  fhe 
v/as  not  only  deprived  of  a  refource  from  the 
States  General,  from  whom  fhe  hoped  for  af- 
falance  in  fhips,  but  the  perfon  whom  flie 
moll:  trufted,  viz.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
had  been  fuddenly  taken  off  at  Fredericklhallj 
on  the  30th  of  November. 

There  was  hardly  a  fmgle  ftep  taken  for  the 
«Id  Chevalier,  that  efcaped  the  Lyncean  eye 

of 
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of  the  earl  of  Stair;  for,  from  the  month  of* 
June  till  the  end  of  Odober,  he  was  making- 
the  mofl  prefTing  inilances  to  the  regent,  that 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  relided,  da-^ 
ring  that  time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
might  not  be  tolerated  in  France.  This  coming 
to  the  ears  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  he  invited' 
him  to  come  to  Madrid ;  Vvhere  he  was  let 
into  the  fcheme  agreed  oi>  betwixt  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sweden,  for 
making  an  invaiion  on  Great  Britain,  as  ibon 
as  he  had  reduced  FrederickHiall,  while  the 
duke  of  Ormond  Riould  make  an  attempt  upon 
Ireland  with  eight  thoufand  men,  that  were  to 
fail  with  him  from  the  port  of  Bifcay.  AW 
this  being  difcovered,  by  intercepting  the 
prince  of  Cellamare's  packets,  the  eail-  of 
Stair  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoil,  in  order 
to  difcouiage  the  defign,  and  fent  fuch  ac- 
counts of  his  procedure  as  ailonifhed  the  king, 
and  made  him  admire  the  depth  of  his  pene- 
tration. Every  thing  was  put  in  the  bed 
pofcure  of  defence,  both  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, where  ten  thoufand  pounds  were  fet 
upon  the  head  of  the  dake  of  Ormond. 

So  many  great  anions,  fo  conllant  a  run  of 
glorious  fuccefs  in  his  negotiations,  a  reputa- 
tion fo  full,  and  fo  entire,  appeared  the 
fweetefl:  and  pleafanteft  fruit  of  fo  much  toil : 
for  indeed  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  could  hav3 
no  more  honours,  fmce  he  was  dignified,  in  a 
manner,  with  all  the  crowns  that  could  be 
£xed .  upon.  the.  head  of  a  fubjecl^   but  that: 

whick. 
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Tvhich  is  ordinarily  the  bound  and  limit  of 
other  heroes,  was  only  the  way  and  the  mean 
for  ours  to  arrive  at  a  higher  pinnacle  ofgreat- 
nefs.  Thus  providence,  by  veiling  in  him  fo 
many  illailrious  employments,  interefting  him 
in  fo  many  ^different  events,  and  making  him 
-the  inftrument  of  fo  many  pieces  of  fervice 
to  his  country,  prepared  him,  as  it  were,  a 
mafterj  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Britifh  in  ^ 
terelt,  to  the  great  king  George,  that  vvifeil:  of 
Itatefmen,  v/hom  here  I  may  cail  invincible  ; 
nor,  indeed,  muH:  we  think,  that  his  iludies 
and  his  experience  could  be  better  employed 
than  in  giving  a  lefion  to  fo  acute  a  fcholar  : 
but  what  cannot  a  great  mafier  do,  when  he 
finds  a  genius  of  the  fril  order  to  form  ? 
Scarce  had  the  earl  of  Stair  given  his  iiril  ad- 
vices, till  he  found  it  out  of  his  power  to  in- 
fill upon  others,  being  prevented  by  the  qaick- 
iighicdnefs,  by  the  penetration,  by  the  happy 
.and  wife  impetuofity  of  the  courage  and  con- 
.du6l  of  To  great  a  king;  and,  as  people  ob- 
ferve,  the  thunderbolt,  coming  almoft  in  a 
moment  within  the  body  of  the  cloud,  to 
burn,  to  blaze,  to  buril,  and  to  overturn  ;  fo 
the  firfl  fires  of  a  military  ardour,  or  'of  a  po- 
litical zeal,  are  fcarcs  kindled  in  the  he^rt  of 
the  king,  when  they  burn,  flame,  and  break 
through  all.  Britain  and  Ireland  are  put  in  a 
.pollure  of  defence  J  the  councils  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  are  overturned  by  the  policy  of 
ihe   Bridlh   amballador;    terror    feizcs    upon 

France 
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France  J    and   a  furprifing   admiration    pafies 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

But,  though  Spain  was  unable  now  to  exe- 
cute her  defigns,  yet  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  the 
cardinal  ftill  fomented  the  tumultuous  paiTions 
of  the  Britifh  rebels,  who  had  retired,  partly 
by  his  invitation,  and  partly  without  any,  into 
the  dominions  of  his  mafter.  The  invitation 
was  kept  a  perfedl  fecret,  even  at  Madrid 
itfelf ;  but,  as  there  were  fome  people  abou.t 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  being  elate  with 
the  profpedl  of  the  expedition,  they  thought 
proper  to  communicate  the  defign  to  their 
correfpondents  at  Paris;  and  thefe  having 
Ihevvn  their  letters  to  one  M'Donald,  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Irifh  brigades,  he  handed 
them  about,  till  at  laft  they  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  British  ambafTador,  who  fent  captain 
Gardiner  exprefs,  with  an  account,  that  the 
preparations  of  the  Spaniards,  at  Cadiz, 
were  certainly  defigned  againll  South  Britain-; 
and  that  their  fleets  would  put  to  fea  the  7th 
or  8th  of  March. 

This  piece  of  intelligence  was  communi- 
cated by  the  king  to  his  parliament;  who, 
after  afTuring  him  of  their  utmoft  efforts  to  de- 
feat (o  extraordinary  an  attem.pt,  the  forces 
were  every  where  in  motion,  and  perhaps  would 
have  had  more  work  to  do,  notwithftanding 
the  German  troops  lay  ready  at  Oftend  to  em- 
bark to  the  affiftance  of  his  Britannick  ma- 
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jefty,  if  the  enemies  of  their  country  had  not 
met  with  a  check  from  another  Quarter. 

The  duke  of  Ormond,  with  five  thousand 
land  forces  on  board,  having  provifion,  am- 
munition, and  every  other  necefiai-V,  em- 
barked for  the  Well:  of  England  ;  but  meeting 
with  a  (torm  oft  Cape  Finiflerre,  they  were 
Separated  :  his  grace,  with  moll  of  the  Englifh 
and  Irifn  ofScers,  were  obliged  to  put  back  to 
Cadiz,  while  the  earls  of  Marfnal  and  Sea* 
forth,  and  the  marquis  of  TuUibardin,  pur- 
fued  their  voyage,  and  landed  at  Kintail  ir) 
the  north  of  Scotland,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  with  about  four  hundred  Spanifh  troops. 
They  were  very  uneafy  to  know  the  fate  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  deferred  moving 
from  thence,  till  they  Ihculd  hear  what  was 
become  of  his  grace  :  but,  before  any  certain 
accounts  arrived  of  his  difappointment,  gene- 
ral Wightman  was  in  full  march  to  difperle 
them,  hating  with  him  two  Swifs  and  three 
Dutch  battalions,  one  hundred  arid  twenty 
dragoons,  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
foot  foldiers.  He  came  up  with  them  on  the 
Pretender's  birth- day,  at  the  pafs  of  Gien- 
fliiel ;  where  the  M'Kenzies  were  Rationed  oa 
one  fidq,  the  marquis  of  TuUibardin,  with 
the  laird  of  M'Douall,  upon  the  other,  and 
the  Spaniards  intrenched  in  their  front, 
making,  in  all,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  No  fooner  did  they  enter  the 
pafs,  than,  to  their  allonilhment,  the  rebels, 
who  lay  concealed  among  the  heath,  alarmed 
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them  with  their  Ihot,  and  killed  the  colonel 
of  a  Dutch  regiment  upon  the  fpot ;  which 
dilheartened  the  foldiers  much,  till  a  major 
-led  them  on,  with  fuch  intrepidity,  amidil  the 
iire  of  the  enemy,  that  he  even  played  upon 
•the  flagelet  before  them.  General  VVightinan 
obferving  the  matter,  ordered  fome  hand^gre- 
radoes  to  be  thrown  in  among  them,  which 
fired  the  heath,  that  was  then  very  long,  about 
their  ears  ;  and  one  of  the  fplinters  woiinding 
Seaforch  in  the  wrift,  his  clan  carried  him  ofif, 
and  at  the  fame  time  retired  in  the  greateft 
confufion.  As  the  general  was  unacquainted 
•with  the  country,  he  ordered  captain  Monro 
-of  Culcairn,  who  \v?.s  there  with  about  eighty 
men  of  his  brother's  valfals,  to  purfue  ihem'j 
•which  he  did  with  a  furprifing  alacrity,  and, 
knowing  the  fleeps,  he  and  they  mounted 
them,  under  cover  of  fome  coehorns  that  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  whom  they 
•purfued  from  one  rock  to  another,  till  that 
brave  officer  was  wounded.  'I'he  rebels  placed 
in  the  right  of  the  pafs  having  given  way, 
thofe  on  the  left  made  off  fall  fpced,  leaving 
tlie  Spaniards,  who  now  became  an  eafy  con- 
quell  ;  for  they  were  ail  made  prifoners  of  war 
without  fo  much  as  drawing  one  drop  of 
blood. 

This  was  the  lad  eltort  in  favour  f  the  old 
Pretender,  during  the  reign  of  George  f. 
againil  whom  fo  many  plots  and  confpiracies 
Here  formed,  but  were  as  often  baflied. 

■4'iOW 
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The  refined  policy  of  the  earl  of  Stair  was 
now  become  next  to  a  proverb,  and  the 
people,  as  it  were,  bowed  their  knees  before 
him  as  he  went  forth  into  the  ftreets  ;  for  the 
populace  of  France  are  verj  averfe  to  a  war 
with  the  Bfitifli  nation.  His  houle  was  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  poor,  and  he  generally  had 
the  molt  fubllantial  di(hes  prepared  tor  them  ; 
yea,  and  he  himfelf  always  ufed  an  Englifh 
m^l  for  his  Sunday's  dinner  ;  to  which  were 
frequently  invited  many  of  the  principal  lords 
of  the  court,  or  fome  of  the  forefgn  ambafTa- 
dors  ;  who  all  agreed  in  the  admiration  of  his 
perfcn,  the  dexterity  of  his  conduft,  and  po- 
literefs  of  his  addrefs  :  and,  indeed,  this  new- 
blow,  that  had  been  given  to  the  pretender's 
fcheme,  through  his  means,  would,  in  a  man- 
ner, have  rendered  him  adored  by  the  multi- 
tiide^  efpeceially  when  they  recolledled  th® 
magnificence  of  his  appearance,  on  the  twenty- 
Bfih  of  January,  at  his  entry  into  Paris,  t© 
congratulate  the  king  on  his  acceiTion  to  the 
throne  ;  and,  as  the  fame  v»'as  the  moil  fpieu- 
did  ever  feen  on  the  like  occafion,  we  think  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  defcribe  it  for  the  fur- 
ther entertainment  of  our  readers. 
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The  Order  of  his  Entry. 

x.  THE  coach  of  the  chevalier  de  Sain6lot, 
the  introdudlor  of  ambaffadors. 

2.  The  coach  of  the  marftial  d*Eflrees,  vice* 
admiral  of  France.  » 

3 .  His  excellency's  under  querry,  at  the  head 
of  thirty-fix  footmen  in  his  excellency's  li- 
very. 

4.  One  of  his  majefly  of  Great-Britain's  ca- 
binet-couriers, or  mefiengers,  on  horfe-back. 

^,  Six  horfes  led  by  fix  grooms,  in  the  fame 
livery  as  his  excellency's  footmen. 

6.  Twelve  gentlemen  on  horfe-back. 

7.  His  excellency's  querry,  ormafterofthc 
horfc,  on  horfe-back. 

8.  Twelve  pages,  in  his  excellency's  livery, 
on  horfe-back. 

9.  The  king's  coach;  in  which  was  his  ex- 
cellency, the  marfhal  d'EIlrees,  and  the  cheva- 
lier de  Sainftot. 

10.  The  coaches  of  the  princes  and  the 
princefTes  cf  the  blood,  and  that  of  the  abbot 
du  Bois,  minifler  and  fecretary  of  (late  for  fo- 
reign affairs. 

1 1 .  Thirty  paces  behind  followed  two  Swif- 
fers,  in  his  excellency's  livery,  on  horfe-back. 

12.  His  excellecy's  body-coach,  with  eight 
glafTes,  drawn  by  eight  dapple-grey  Frielland 
horres,-and  a  footman  on  each  fide  the  coach. 

13.  His 
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I  3.  His  excellency*s  fecond  coach,  drawn 
by  eight  moufe-coloured  Neapo-litan  horfes, 
and  a  footman  on  each  fide  the  coach. 

14.  His  excellency's  calaih,  drawn  by  eight 
bay-brown  Spanifh  horfes,  with  black  manes, 
and  a  footman  on  each  lide. 

15.  His  excellency's  fourth  coach,  draws, 
by  eight  bay-brown  Daniih  horfes  with  black 
manes,  and  a  footman  on  each  fide. 

16.  His  excellency's  fifth  coacn,  drawn  by 
eight  black  Friefuind  horfes,  and  a  fcoiman  oa 
each  fide. 

17.  The  coach  of  Mr.  Crawford,  fecre« 
cretary  to  the  arabafiy  of  his  majeily  of  Great- 
Britain. 

18.  The  coaches  of  feveral  EngliOi  lords 
and  gentlemen  who  made  up  his  excellency's 
train, 

An  Account  of  the  Livery  and 
Equipage. 

His  excellency's  liveries,  for  his  footmen, 
were  of  orange  coloured  Englifh  cloth,  trim- 
med with  velvet  lace,  blue,  white,  and  crim- 
fon,  worked  fo  as  to  reprefent  his  excellency's 
coat  of  arms  betwixt  two  filver  laces,  the 
fleeves  and  flaps  covered  with  lace,  and  the 
ihoulder-knot  embroidered  with  filver  and  filk 
of  the  colour  of  the  livery,  adorned  with  tufts 
and  lace  of  filver,  with  blue  and  white  fea« 
thers,  and  cockades  in  their  ha's,  their  dock- 
ings of  a  cherry  colour,  with  filver  clocks  ; 
E  z  their 
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^heir  gloves  embroidered  with  filver  four  inches 
deep,  and  their  linnen  trimmed  with  fine 
Flanders  lace. 

The  fix  led  horfes  were  the  finell  that  eyes 
could  fee,  ii^ounted  with  faddles  and  houfing 
of  different  fcrts  of  velvet,  with  different  em- 
broideries of  gold  and  filverof  the  richeil;  fort, 
with  their  caparifons  in  gold  and  filver  em- 
brcidfries  fuited  to  the  liveries,  and  in  their 
compartments,  the  arms,  cyphers,  and  devices 
of  his  excellency. 

His  querry,  or  mailer  of  the  horfe,  v/as 
mounted  on  a  fine  Spanifh  horfe,  his  equipage 
of  yellow  velvet,  fet  off  with  fine  filver  fringes 
and  lace,  the  houfing  and  holllers  richly  em- 
broidered and  embellilhed  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  harneffes  of  filver  twill,  fet  off  with  buc- 
kles and  ornaments  of  maffy  lllver. 

The  pages  were  clad  in  the  fined  orange  co- 
loured Englifh  cloth-,  trimmed  with  broad  fil- 
\er  lace,  pinked  and  richly  wrought;  their 
fleeves  were  fKed  with  blue  velvet  with  the 
fame  lace  ;  their  fhoulder  knots  em.broidered 
with  filver  wire,  and  adorned  with  tufts  of  fil- 
ver ;  their  hats  laced  with  Spaniih  point-lace  ; 
their  feathers  white,  and  their  cockades  yellow; 
their  gloves  had  filver  fringes,  and  were  em- 
broidered on  the  back.  They  all  rode  on  En- 
gliih  horfes,  their  faddles  and  houfings  trim-* 
iried  with  filver  and  gold  lace  and  embroi- 
dery ;  the  bridle-reins  of  filver  tv/ifl,  and  all 
the  fumilhirg  of  the  horfes  of  maffy  filver* 

His 
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His  excellency's  gentlemen,  and  under 
qaerry,  were  all  clad  alike,  in  fine  afh  coloured 
cloth,  laced  all  over  with  a  fine  large  open 
filver  lace  ;  their  hats  laced  with  nlver,  and 
their  cockades  and  feathers  yellovv  ;  their 
gloves,  and  the  harnefs  of  their  horfes,  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  pages. 

The  two  SwiiTers,  in  his  excellency's  livery, 
had  rich  (houlder-behs  covered  with  frlver-kcc 
and  embroidery;  their  gloves  had  filver  fringes, 
their  fwords  filver  handles,  with  large  iilver 
pommels,  and  knots  of  filver  ribbon  ;  their 
hats  were  laced,  and  their  cockades  and  fea- 
thers white  and  blue.  They  rode  on  hoiit-s 
whofe  harnefles  were  trimmed  with  lace,  fririgAS 
and  embroidery. 

His  excellency's  body-coach  had  eightglafies, 
was  lined  with  Perfian  crimfon  velvet,  and  tke 
groiind-work  of  gold  Never  was  a  more 
magnificent  one  {eeny  either  for  the  nnr-n.eis  of 
the  fculpture  and  gilding,  or  the  richnefs  of  its 
other  ornaments.  The  roof  within  was  adornsd 
with  a  large  cartifane  of  the  bgft  gold  in  Pari', 
which  went  round  and  formed  the  cantone- 
ments,  In  the  middle  there  was  a  great  r  jfdr 
likewife  of  a  gold  cartifane,  and  in  the  centrg 
a  rich  ornament  formed  like  a  vvreathed  tower. 
Round  the  roof  there  was  a  large  gold  tuft, 
garnifhed  with  fringes,  fpinage-feed,  and  jef- 
famy  flowers.  The  curtains  were  of  Genoa 
crimfon  damafk,  richly  embroidered  vsith  gold, 
laced,  and  garnilhed  round  with  golden  va- 
lences, adorned  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
E  3  body 
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body  of  the  coach  without,  except  the  pofts, 
v^hich  were  all  of  fculpture,  was  the  fame  vviih 
the  inner  roof,  and  ofcrimfon  velvet,  covered 
with  very  rich  cartifanes  of  gold,  with  orna- 
iiients  in  mofaic  work  of  gold  wire.  On  the 
f  annels,  before  and  behind,  and  of  the  boot, 
v/ere  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  in 
gold  era  broidery  of  large  emboffed  work  ;  and 
in  thofe  of  the  four  corners  were  the  devices  of 
the  orders  of  the  garter,  and  St.  Andrew  em- 
broidered in  the  fame  manner.  The  velvet  on 
the  cuter  roof  is  almoil  quite  covered  by  the 
ornaments  of  the  cartifane  and  the  golden  eni' 
broidery  formed  in  the  compartments.  Jnilead 
of  eight  apples  there  were  infants  carved  and 
joined  two  and  two,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
arms  of  Great-Britain,  and  in  the  other  a 
plume  of  feathers  of  gold  wire  mixed  with 
crimfon  flowers ;  and,  inflead  of  apples  in  the 
jniddle,  there  were  four  infants  carved  and 
joined,  fupporting  the  imperial  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  The  corr.ifli  was  adorned  with  a  thick 
gold  cordon,  or  ridge,  richly  embroidcied  ; 
which,  inftead  of  nails,  formed  rofes  of  gold 
in  relievo ;  from  which  hung  down  a  magnifi- 
cent fringe  in  form  of  fpinage-feed,  and  jeila- 
my  round  the  roof.  All  the  braces  and  orna- 
ments of  the  v/heels  or  iprings  were  richly  gilt 
with  ground  gold.  The  braces,  crofs,  and 
Travcrfes,  were  covered  with  crimfon  velvet 
lind  open  gold  lace.  The  harnefs  was  alfo 
iidorned  with  crimfon  velvet,  and  fet  off  with 
tetickies  a»d  other  ornaments  of  gilt  brafs.  The 

rims 
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Hms  were  of  twifls  of  gold  crimfon  filk.  The 
buttons,  or  knobs,  were  embellifhed  with  feeds 
of  fpinnage  andjelTamy  in  gold.  The  plumes 
of  the  horfes  were  of  very  fine  feathers  adorned 
with  gold  in  a  new  and  very  particular  man- 
ner ;  and  in  the  middle  of  them  there  was  a 
garland  of  crimfon  flowers.  The  coachman's 
box  was  co^'ered  with  thefame  velvet  as  the  in- 
fide  of  the  coach,  with  a  rich  gold  fringe  in 
form  of  fpinnage- feed  and  jefTamy. 

The  fecond  furpalled  all  that  had  ever  yet 
been  feen  for  the  beauty  and  curiofuy  of  the 
fcuipture,  wherein  the  workman  had  in  a  man- 
ner outdone  himfelf.  This  coach  had  (even 
glafTes  :  it  was  lii:ied  with  a  crimfon  Genoa 
damafk,  with  large  gold  flowers,  fet  oir  with 
"thick  gold  fringes.  The  outfide  was  rich  fcuip- 
ture, partly  filvered  and  partly  gilt,  with  or- 
naments of  flowers  in  their  natural  colours. 
*rhe  outfide  of  the  roof  was  covered  with  or- 
naments of  brafs  filvered  and  gilt,  and  ended 
with  a  bafket  of  flowers  to  the  life.  From  this 
baficet  came  eight  firings  v^hich  carried  great 
burtons  of  filver  and  gold  under  each  of  the 
apples  that  adorned  the  cornilli.  The  painting 
tof  the  pannels  were  ornaments,  v/ith  the  aimo, 
cyphers,  and  devices  of  his  excellency  the 
AmbaiTador.  That  on  the  back  reprefented  the 
dawn  of  the  day  expelling  darknefs,  the  fym- 
bol  of  truth,  v>'hich  difperfes  error  and  falfe 
prejudice.  The  braces,  falfe  braces,  croffes^ 
traverfes,  harnefiTes,  and  reins,  were  of  yellow 
velvet,  adorned  with  lace,  buttons,  buckles, 
E  4  &c. 
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&:c.  of  fiher.  The  horfes  plumes  were  of 
white  feathers  garnifhed  with  gold,  and  yelJow 
ones  with  lllver  ;  from  the  middle  of  each  of 
thefe  came  a  garland  of  gold  and  filver  mixed 
with  flowers  of  all  forts  of  colours.  The 
c:~achman*s  box  was  covered  with  the  fame  fort 
«f  velvet  that  lined  the  coach,  v,'ith  gold  fringe 
round  it. 

The  fourth  is  a  coach  with  feven  glafies, 
eovered  within  and  without  with  crimfon  vel- 
vet, enriched  with  cartifanes  and  fringes  of 
gold.  The  fculpture  of  the  body  without  was 
gilt  at  bottom,  and  richly  painted  in  all  the 
pannels  with  the  attiihutes  of  peace^  fet  off 
with  three  rows  of  gilt  nails  ;  and,  on  the 
roof,  was  eight  apples  of  brafs  gilt  of  a  cherry 
colour.  The  braces,  &c.  were  of  Rudia  lea- 
ther, pinked  and  embroidered  ;  and  all  .the 
braces  of  the  fineil:  model,  and  gilt  of  a  cherry 
colour.  The  coachman's  box  was  like  th« 
furniture  within,  with  rich  goU  fringes. 

The  coachmen  and  pollilions  of  all  the 
coaches  were  clad  in  his  excellency's  livery, 
like  thofe  already  mentioned. 

^11  the  horfi-s  for  the  coaches  and  faddle?, 
had  their  manes  adwrned  with  rich  knots  an4 
riLbons^mixed  wun  tu!t5  of  gold  and  lilver. 

The  earl  of  Stair  being  come  from  la  Ra- 
quette,  where  he  was  received  by  the  marfhal 
d'  Eftrees  and  the  chevalier  de  Sain£lot,  to  the 
hotel  for  the  entertainment  of  ambaiTadors  ex- 
traordinary,   he   was   complimented,    in   th? 

king's 
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king's  name,  by  the  marquis  de  GtCorcs,  liril 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  ;  on  the  part  of 
the  duchefs  of  Berry,  by  the  chevalier  de 
Hautefort,  her  mailer  of  the  horle ;  on  the 
part  of  madame,  by  the  marquis  de  Simiane, 
her  mailer  of  the  horfe  :  on  the  part  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  by  the  marquis  de  Simiane, 
{\ri\  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber;  and,  on 
the  part  of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  by  the  mar- 
quis de  St.  Pierre,  her  mafter  of  the  horfe. 
Me  was  lodged  in  that  hotel,  and  entertained, 
the  three  following  days  by  the  king's  of- 
ficers. 

On  the  feventh,  the  prince  de  Lambefc, 
and  the  chevalier  de  Saindot,  introdudor  of 
ambaiTadors,  went  in  the  king's  coach  to  the 
hotel  of  ambaiTadors  extraordinary,  to  receive 
the  earl  of  Stair,  and  conduif^ed  him  to  his  firil 
public  audience  of  his  majeily  ;  on  which  oc- 
caiion  his  excellency  made  the  following  fpeech 
to  the  king  : 

S  I  R, 

THE  king  of  Great-Britain,  my  mailer, 
fent  me,  his  ambaifador-extraordinary  to  your 
majeily,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  acceilioa 
to  the  crown  ;  and  to  aiTure  you,  That  there 
is  nothing  he  more  ardently  defires,  than  to 
maintain  and  improve  that  perfect  friendfhip 
which  is  fo  happily  eilabliihed  with  your  ma- 
jelly  ;  and  to  confirm  and  increafe  the  unioo 
E  5  and 
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and  mntua!  confidence  between  the  two  r.atioriS 
which  is  fo  beneficial  to  each.  As  long  aa 
thefe  nations  are  united,  no  foreign  force  can 
endanger  the  conftitution  of  either  ftate ;  and 
their  union  may  naturally  be  of  long  duration. 
They  have  nothing  to  claim  one  of  the  other, 
no  pretenfions  to  be  decided  between  them. 

Nature  hath  bounded  Great- Britain  by  the 
fca;  fhe  feeks  nothing  that  belorigs  to  her 
neighbour;  flie  naturally  finds  her  advantage 
in  the  public  quiet  and  tranquility  ;  her  in- 
interei\,  as  well  as  the  inclination  and  wifdom 
•of  her  king,  difpofe  her  to  defire  the  peace 
and  bappinefs  of  her  neighbours,  and  to  con- 
tribute tiiereto. 

Your  majelly  is  pofi^efiTed  of  the  fineft  and 
mort  powerful  kingdom  of  Europe :  it  wants 
Slothing  but  quiet  and  trar.quiiity  to  render  it 
the  mofE  happy  and  the  moH  flourifhing. 

Thefe  two  potent  nations,  fo  happily  fitu- 
ated,  united  by  intereft  fo  natural,  and  by  tiea- 
ties  fo  wifely  concerted,  will  not  only  be  happy 
in  the  conftitutions  of  each  flate,  as  long  as 
their  union  laft,  but  will  communicate  the 
happinefs  they  enjoy  to  their  neighbours,  and 
to  ail  Europe. 

The  treaty  lately  made  fets  out  fo  clearly 
ihe  bounds  betv^^etn  the  chief  powers  ;  Co 
carefully  provides  againfi:  all  occafions  for  war, 
that  hunian  prudence  can  forefee  in  the  courfe 
of  time;  and  fettles  a  guaranty  of  fuch  a  ns- 
tare,  and  of  fuch  force,  for  the  public  tran- 
quility. 
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quliity,  that  we  have  flrong  reafon  to  flatter 
ouifelves,  no  power  will  attempt  to  difturb  it ; 
and  your  majefly  will  have  the  fatisfaclron  and 
the  glory  to  fee,  in  the  beginning  of  your 
aufpicious  reign,  France  and  all  Europe  re- 
eftabiifhed  ;  which  have  been  fo  cruelly  torn 
in  pieces  by  fuch  very  long  and  deilrudivet 
wars. 

That  in  which  your  majefty  is  at  prefent  en- 
gaged jointly  with  your  allies,  will  be  of  fhort 
continuance  :  it  is  impoffible  that  the  ungo- 
verned  paflion,  and  blind  ambition,  of  parti- 
cular perfons,  fhould  long  withftand  the  forces^ 
6f  the  greateft  powers  in  Europe,  united  for 
cflablifning  the  public  tranquility  on  laftlng 
and  foiid  foundations.  The  public  peace  and. 
welfare  will"  foon  fucceed  to  thefe  tranfient 
alarms. 

The  king,  my  malter,  wiHies  your  majefcj^ 
may  enjoy,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  you  and 
your  defcendants,  uninterrupted  fruits  of  that 
welfare  ;  and  that  the  two  nations,  as  well  as 
the  kings-,  may  ever  be  united,  as  well  during^ 
his  reign  as  thofe  of  his  pofterity. 

As  I  have  had  thehappinefs  to  fee  thofe  en- 
gagements formed,  which  unite  the  king  my. 
Rafter  with  your  majefty,  I  fnall  think  myfelf 
very  fortunate,  if  by  my  endeavours,  I  may 
any  way  contribute  to  the  keeping  up  of  this 
happy  union,  and  to  the  rendering  it  moreper- 
fed  between  the  two  nations. 

E  €  The 
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The  anfwer  returned  by  his  majeiiy  was  to 
this  efFed:  That  he  was  extremely  pleafed 
with  the  good  intelligence  between  himfelf 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  that  he  was 
iatisfied  it  was  very  beneficial  to  the  two  na- 
tions; that  his  excellency  might  aflure  the 
3<ing,  that,  on  his  part,  he  would  do  all  that 
was  in  his  power  for  continuing  and  improving 
the  friendlhip  and  good  correfpondence  with 
the  king,  and  between  the  nations ;  and  that 
the  choice  which  the  king  had  made  of  his  ex- 
cellency was  very  agreeable  to  him. 

From  this  grand  appearance  made  by  the 
earl  of  Stair,  one  may  judge  of  the  greatnefs 
of  his  foul,  and  of  the  honour  he  did  to  the 
Bricilh  nation  during  his  miniftry.  He  infilled 
upon  a?,  explicit  anfrver  to  his  memorials  re- 
lating to  the  intended  port  of  Mardyke,  be- 
fore  he  aflumed  any  chara6ler,  with  that  firm- 
iiefs  and  dignity  which  ever  diftinguiflied  him. 
in  battles,  courts,  and  fenates,  in.  favour  and 
difgrace. 

He  fb  far  ferved  his  country,  as  three  times, 
to  defeat  the  Pretender^  projedis;  and,  ex- 
tending his  generofjty  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
he  projeded  the  Quadruple  alliance,  which 
was  the  means  of  pacifying  the  troubles,  both 
in  the  north  and  the  fouth. 

When  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spaia 
were  at  war,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  treaty 
between  his  royal  mailer  and  the  Moft  Chriilian 
king  ;  by  which  the  contending  powers  were 
breught  to  an  accomaiodation.     He  carried 
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on  that  noble  conteft  with  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  on  the  ceremonial  to  be  obferved  to 
ambafladors  of  the  firlt  order,  and  brought  it 
to  that  iflue  which  has  continued  the  rule 
ever  fince.  His  vigilance  and  circumfpeclion 
could  not  be  deceived,  and  his  prelence  of 
mind,  fpirit,  and  refolution,  fuch  as  could  not 
be  daunted,  overawed,  or  difcompoied.  His 
addrefs  and  deportment  were  the  admiration 
of  the  court,  which  had,  till  then,  the  vanity 
to  think,  thofe  delicate  flowers  were  only  to 
be  found  in  their  own  foil.  His  abilities  had 
fuch  an  afcendant  over  the  regent,  that,  being 
once  publicl)!  afked,  what  part  his  royal  high- 
nefs  would  take  in  the  troubles  of  the  north  ? 
he  anfwered,  What  the  Britifh  ambafTador 
pleafes. 

So  many  grand  occafions  and  honourable 
appearances  proved  the  means  of  incumbering 
his  perfonal  eftate,  which,  with  the  debts  he 
had  contraded  in  gaming,  was  the  caufe  of 
his  being  recalled.  Upon  his  return,  the  king 
declared  himfeif  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  con- 
dud,  that  he  would  have  created  him  a  duke, 
if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  law.  The 
true  fenfe  which  the  king  had  of  his  fidelity, 
was  the  greatell  and  moil  illuftrious  eulogium 
of  his  virtue:  the  people  ecchoed  back  the 
praifes  of  their  king,  while  the  whole  of  his 
dominions  refounded  with  applaufe  for  his  con- 
dud;  feveral  prints  were  publiflied,  and  every 
one  took  a  pride  to  have  his  pidure  by  them» 

H^ 
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He  continued  all  that  king's  reign  as  one  of 
his  privy  council ;  was  prefent  at  the  mofl  fo- 
iemn  tranfai^ions ;  and,  on  his  late  majefly's 
afcending  the  throne,  he  was  received  into- 
the  fame  confidence. 

In  April,  1730,  he  was  made  lord  admiral 
of  Scotland,  which,  with  his  other  ports,  he 
held  till  April  1733,  when  he  fell  into  dif- 
grace  at  court,  upon  the  following  occafion  : 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1732,  there  was 
brought  into  parliament  a  fcheme  for  changing 
the  duties  on  tobacco  and  wine,  and  bringing 
them  under  the  laws  of  Excife,  for  preventing 
of  frauds  in  the  revenue,  which  fome  people 
at  the  helm  loudly  complained  of.  This  af- 
fair Vv'as  difliked  by  the  trading  part  of  the 
nation,  who  made  fo  great  a  nolle,  that  in  Ja- 
nuary the  tobacconifts  of  London,  at  a  general 
meeting,  agreed  to  aft  in  concert  with  the 
commitic-e  appointed  by  the  citizens,  mer- 
chants, and  traders  of  London,  and,  by  all 
juft  and  lawful  means,  to  o^pofe  any  new  ex- 
cife, or  extention  of  the  excife  laws,  under 
any  pretence  whatfoever:  feveral  corporations 
carneftly  recommended  the  fame  thing  to  their 
reprefentatives;  and,  in  February,  the  city, 
of  London  laid  their  grievances  before  their 
four  reprefentatives.  Notwithflanding  which, 
the  fcheme  was  propofed,  and  the  motion, 
with  regard  to  tobacco,  was  made,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  in  a  grand  committee  ;- 
and,  afcer  a  warm  debate,  the  quefiion  was 
carried,  two  hundred  and  nxty-fi;:  againfl  two 

hundred 
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hundred  and  live ;  and  afterwards,  March 
fixteen,  in  the  houfe,  by  two  hundred  and 
forty- nine  againft  one  hundred  and  elghty- 
Tiine,  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
accordingly  ;  which  being  done  upon  the 
fourth  of  April,  and  read  for  the  firil  tin?*e, 
the  fherifts,  with  feveral  of  the  aldermen,  com- 
mon-council-men, eminent  merchants  and 
traders  of  the  city,  went  in  their  coaches  to 
Weftminfter-hall,  petitioning  to  be  heard  by 
their  council  againit  the  bill,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  a  fecond  time  on  the  tenth, 
of  April ;  but  their  petition,  upon  a  queftion, 
was  rejedted,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  againfl 
one  hundred  and  ninety- feven.  Other  pe- 
titions were  alfo  brought  in,  when  fir  Robert 
Walpole  moved,  that  the  bill  might  not  he 
read  till  the  twelfth  of  June ;  which  being 
agreed  to,  the  fcheme  dropped ;  on  which 
great  rejoicings  were  made. 

Among  the  number  of  thofe  who  oppofed  it 
was  the  earl  of  Stair,  not,  indeed,  from  any 
diilike  he  had  to  the  then  prime  minifter,  bat 
from  a  profpedl  of  the  difmal  confequences 
that  might  arife,  from  a  people  for  whofe  laws 
and  liberties  m.ore  martyrs  have  fuffered, 
than  for  thofe  of  any  other  nation  ;  and  it  be- 
ing demanded,  by  the  late  queen,  why  he 
did  fo ;  his  anfwer  was,  *'  That  he  wifaed  her 
royal  family  better  than  to  agree  to  fuch  a 
projeft."  A  little  time  after  he  refigned  all 
his  places  into  his  majefty's  hands;  as  did  the 
lord  Cobhara,   the  duk-e  of  Bolton,  the  earl 
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of  Chefterfield,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and 
many  others. 

In  the  next  feffion,  which  was  the  laft  of 
that  parliament,  he  voted  with  all  the  candour 
and  integrity  that  became  fo  great  a  man,  not 
regarding  the  fmiles  or  frowns  of  a  court ;  and 
when  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  to  petition  his  majefty  to  inform  them  of 
the  perfonsthat  had  advifed  him  to  remove  fo 
many  eminent  and  truly  brave  men,  he  be- 
haved with  a  moderation  that  became  the 
greatnefs  of  his  foul. 

In  June,  1734,  he  appeared  at  the  eleflions ; 
and,  as  the  party  who  had  fided  with  fir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  in  promoting  the  excife-fchenie, 
had  been  at  great  pains  to  carry  the  eicdions 
of  Scotland,  he  was  the  firft  to  enter  a  proteft 
againil  the  method  of  their  procedure,  viz. 
that  the  military,  who  by  ad  of  parliament 
ought  to  be  removed  fonie  miles  from  the 
place  of  eledion,  were,  neverthelefs,  under 
arms,  at  no  further  diilance  than  half  a  mile; 
the  dukes  of  i^amilton,  Queenfberry,  Mon- 
trofe,  and  Roxburgli,  the  marquis  of  Twe- 
dale,^  and  feveral  other  lords,  who  mentioned 
the  very  peers  who  were  afterwards  chofcn, 
as  thofe  contained  in  the  lift  named  by  the 
minillerand  fent  down  by  his  agent,  protefted 
hkewife.  And  the  matter  might  have  been 
carried  a  greater  length,  had  not  the  late  dukd 
of  Argyle,  during  the  heat  of  their  debate, 
told  the  meeting,  that  he  faw  many  ftrange 
faces  in  the  room,    and  that  he  thought  the 
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fame  (hould  be  cleared ;  on  which  feveral 
Jadies,  who  had  come  in,  wiihdrevv,  and  were 
followed  by  the  lords  in  the  oppofite  intercft  : 
To  that  the  court  party,  as  it  was  called,  en- 
tirely prevailed  ;  and  the  petition  given  inta 
parliament,  complaining  of  the  election,  was 
afterwards  refufed. 

From  this  time  he  applied  himfelf  to  agri- 
culture, which  he  underllood  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  might  be  called  the  Virgil  of  the 
age;  he  emplwyed  about  two  hundred  work- 
men every  day,  and  was  as  much  admired  far 
his  huibandry  at  home,  as  he  had  been  for 
his  politenefs  at  the  court  of  Verfaillcs. 

During  his  retirement  from  court,  he  was 
vifited  by  the  nobility  from  all  quarters ;  he 
correfponded  with  feveral  generals  abroad, 
2nd  with  fome  of  thoTe  noblemen  in  England 
who  had  refigned  at  the  fame  time  with  him- 
felf.  He  was  moft  facetious  in  converfation, 
and  entertained  his  company  with  fuch  dif- 
courfes  as  ferved  to  inliruf^  as  well  as  to 
amufe.  When  fpeaking  of  the  king  of  Po- 
land, he  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  who 
heard  him,-  and  he  has  frequently  declared, 
that  he  preferred  hunting  the  flag  at  Warfaw, 
to  the  gallantries  and  amufements  of  the  court 
of  Verfailles.  His  generofity,  here,  was  like 
the  greatnefs  of  his  foul,  for  never  man  be- 
llowed his  favours  with  a  better  grace.  One 
day  a  phyfician  had  come  to  his  houfe,  and 
his  lordfhip  judging,  that,  if  he  offered  him 
money,  it  might  be  refuied,  contrived   a  way 
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to  make  him  a  prefeHt;  he  went  to  his  pgr» 
lour,  and  wrote  a  line,  which  he  gave  to  the 
dodlor  to  deliver,  at  the  fame  time  apolo- 
gizing for  ufing  the  freedom  with  him,  in  the 
politefl  and  mod  amiable  manner;  the  gentle- 
man told  him,  that  his  lordfhip's  commands 
were  only  an  honour  to  him,  and  with  plea- 
furethey  fhoul'd  be  obeyed.  Upon  his  coming 
to  Edinburgh,  he  inltantly  repaired  to  the 
perfon  for  whom  the  letter  was  direded,  and 
delivered  it  to  him  ;  when,  tahis  furprife,  he 
was  ihevva  the  contents  of  it,  vv'liich  were  as 
follow  : 


S  I  R, 

PAY  the  bearer  thirty  guineas,  which  h 
but  a  fmall  compliment  for  his  care  of  me  ; 
and  place  the  fame  to  the  account  of,  fir. 
Your  very  humble  fervant. 

Stair. 

It  would  be  almoft  impoifible  to  rcprefent 
the  whole  of  his  amiable  and  generous  adions. 
He  was  always  a  friend  to  the  didreffed;  and, 
when  ftripped  of  all  his  employments,  fup- 
ported  the  dignity  of  a  nobleman  who  had' 
once  proved  an  ornament  to  the  Britilh  nation. 
But  while  he  was  encouraging  hufoandry,  and 
doing  good  to  mankind,  he  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  religion  ;  for  he  went  to  church  every 
Sunday.  And  here  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that, 
in  France,  his  chauel  was  an  afylum  to  the 
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f  soteftancs,  for  when  any  of  them  were  taken 
up  for  attending  at  it  he  was  at  the  expence  of 
a  memorial  »o  the  regent,  who  direftly  gave 
them  leave  to  ad  as  they  plesfed.  Thus  he 
continued  till  the  year  1741,  when  a  change 
happened  at  court,  to  which  he  was  called  on 
the  following  occafion  : 

The  Britifh  merchants  had  long  complained, 
that  letters  of  marque  had  been  iffued  out 
from  the  Spanifh  admiralty  againft  the  Britifii 
fhips,  under  pretence  of  fearching  for  contra- 
band goods  and  pafTpoits ;  numerous  repre- 
fentations  were  made  upon  this  at  Madrid,  fe- 
verai  conferences  were  held  upon  the  fubjedl ; 
and  at  laft  a  convention  was  figned,  on  the 
fourth  of  January  1759,  in  which  Spain  agreed 
to  pay  ninety- five  thoufand  pounds,  to  com- 
penfate  the  lofTes  of  Great  Britain.  This  af- 
fair might  have  been  amicably  terminated, 
had  not  the  caal  of  diifention  been  blown 
from  another  quarter.  Spain  mufler.ed  up  a 
claim  of  fixty-eight  thoufand  pounds  upon  th^ 
African  company  concerned  in  the  negroes, 
and  refufed  to  pay  the  ninety-five  thoufand 
pounds,  till  the  fixty-eight  thoufand  pounds 
were  deduced  ;  nay,  fo  high  did  they  rife  ia 
their  demands,  that  Thomas  Geraldino  de  = 
clared,  his  mailer  would  as  foon  part  with  his 
eyes,  as  with  his  right  of  vifuing  fnips  in  the 
American  feas.  But  perhaps  things  had  not 
fo  foon  been  carried  to  an  extremity,  if  the 
Spanjifh  ambafiador  had  not  informed  his 
court  of  the  divifions  in  parliament,  and  that, 
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by  fome  well-placed  fams,  it  was  eafy  to  get  a 
majority  which  might  obtain  fuch  fams  as  they 
pleafed.  This,  with  the  biOiop  of  P.ennes's 
declaration  at  Madrid,  of  the  people  being 
ripe  for  a  revolution,  inflamed  the  Spaniards 
tl^ie  more,  which  made  them  feize  the  Britiih 
fnips  wherever  they  could  find  them.  On  th^ 
twenty  third  of  Oiflcber,  1739,  war  was  de- 
clared againft  Spain  ;  who  followed,  in  her 
turn,  on  the  eighth  of  November. 

Admiral  Vernon,  who  had  been  fent  to  the 
Weft  indies  for  prote6ling  our  trade,  had  taken 
Porto  Bello  on  the  twenty-lecond  of  Novem^ 
her,  and  received  thirty  thoufand  piallers  as  a 
lanfom  for  not  pillaging  the  town.  On  the 
iirll  of  April  he  failed  to  Carthagena,  whofe 
outworks  he  took,  and  then  failed  vi^oiious 
up  to  the  harbour  of  the  town,  and  debarked 
the  land  forces,  under  cover  of  the  cannon 
from  the  (hips ;  but  a  violent  rain  falling, 
which  is  mortal  to  our  foldiers  in  thofe  parts^ 
and  the  ladders  being  too  fliort,  through  aa 
error  in  the  mathematician  who  computed  the 
height  of  the  wall  of  fort  St.  Lazara,  they 
were  obliged  to  retire,  after  trying  what 
bravery  iifelf  would  do.  Hence  Spain  rofe  in 
her  demands;  and,  being  fecretly  aflilled  by 
the  French,  fhe  was  the  more  adlive  in  pro- 
fecuting  her  mighty  projects. 

About  a  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 

with  Spain,  an  event  happened,    which,    for 

eight  }ears  together,  occafioned  the  mioft  me- 

Jancholy  fcenes :    the    emperor   Charles   VJ. 
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died,  the  ninth  of  Oclober  1740  ;  which  day 
his  ^i'^z'^  daughter,  now  emprefs,  was  pro- 
claimed queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
archduchefs  of  Auftria  ;  her  minifters  at  the 
feveral  courts  of  Europe  notified  her  acceflion, 
and  fuppcrte4  the  legality  of  what  was  done, 
ftom  her  claim,  in  confequence  of  the  will  of 
Ferdinand  I.  and  of  the  deed  of  Charles  VI. 
hiiTifelf,  dated  the  twentieth  of  June  1722; 
wherein,  with  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  ge- 
neral diet  of  the  ftates  of  Hungary,  then  met 
at  Prefburg,  an  a6l  was  pafTed  for  fettling  the 
fucceffion  of  that  crown  on  the  female  line  of 
the  houfe  of  Aullria,  with  their  defcendants, 
in  failure  of  male  ilTue,  according  to  the  right 
of  primogeniture.  The  queen's  tiile  was  ac- 
knowledged by  feveral  princes;  but  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  refufed,  and  put  in  for  it  him- 
felf,  founding  his  pietenfions  to  the  Auilrian 
fucceffion  upon  the  fame  will  of  Ferdinand  I. 
and  defcent  from  Charles  V.  as  aifo,  that  he 
was  married  to  the  emperor  Jofeph's  daughter. 
The  troops  cf  his  eledtorate  marched,  in  Sep- 
tember 1741,  in  fupport  of  his  claim,  and 
were  foil-owed  by  thirty  thoufand  French 
forces,  under  pretence  of  fecuring  the  elect- 
ing an  emperor  according  to  the  treaty  of 
WeilphaJia,  of  which  their  king  was  the  gua- 
rantee. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  Britannick  majefty 
fupporied  the  Pragmatick  SantHion,  and  op, 
pofed  the  fixing  of  an  emperor  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court  of  Verfailles ;  and,  though 
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Hungarian  majefty  was  attacked  by  the  king 
of  Pruiiia,  who  marched  his  troops,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  December,  to  protefl  Silefia 
from  Infults,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  deprived 
of  afliftance  from  the  Ruffians,  between  whom 
and  the  Swedes  a  war  had  been  juft  kindled  ; 
yet,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  was  fhe  af- 
iifted  by  the  Britilh  nation. 

During  the  winter  of  the  year  1741,  the 
armies  were  a6liv^e  abroad ;  Lintz,  and  a  few- 
other  places  were  taken  by  the  Auftrians,  wha 
gained  fome  advantages  in  the  field,  and  ex- 
tended into  Bavaria  itfclf.  At  home,  the  paT- 
liament  was  taken  up  with  examining  into 
the  merits  of  eleftions ;  many  of  which  being 
carried  againft  fir  Robert  Walpole,  he  re- 
figned  his  places  into  his'majefiy's  hands  ;  on 
which  a  total  change  enfued  in  the  minillry. 
A  refolution  was  taken  for  fupporting  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  relloring  the  balance 
of  power,  which  muft  have  been  entirely  de- 
ftroyed,  if  the  treaty  of  dividing  the  domi- 
nions of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  fucceeded, 
according  to  the  propofal  of  France.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  refolution,  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  were  given  her ;  a  confider- 
able  body  of  Britifh  troops  were  fent  to  Flan- 
ders, the  command  of  which,  as  alfo  of  the 
Hanoverians  and  Heffians,  was  given  to  the 
"earl  of  Stair  ;  who  now  began,  like  the  fun, 
after  fetting  for  a  long  night,  to  rife  with  the 
brighter  luibe.  In  March  1742,  he  was  made 
£cld-marlhal  of  his  majefty's  forces,  and  am- 
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^aflador-extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to 
the  States-general. 

This  fudden  rife  procured  him  the  love  of 
every  true  Briton  ;  and  the  king,  on  feeing 
him,  received  him  with  a  tendernefs  and  affec- 
tion which  convinced  all  prefent,  that  his  ma- 
jefty  was  inclined  to  remember  the  maxim  of 
the  wifefl:  of  kings  :  viz.  Not  to  forget  his  fa- 
ther's friend. 

After  this  he  was  introduced  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  behaved  with  that  endearing 
fweetnefs,  which  proclaimed  him  the  life,  the 
hopes,  and  the  ornament  of  the  Britilh  na- 
tion. 

The  whole  court  admired  him;  his  old 
friends  repaired  to  him,  and  thofe  he  received 
with  peculiar  marks  of  gratitude  and  com- 
plaifance.  In  a  word,  his  farmer  difgrace 
made  hijn  fliine  the  brighter ;  the  poets  of  th« 
time  vied  in  finging  his  eulogium  ;  and  Bri- 
tain refounded  with  his  praife,  while  Europe 
flood  amazed,  expedling  fome  extraordinary 
event,  upon  the  rofloration  of  a  degraded  fa- 
vourite, the  fame  of  whofe  tranfadlions  had 
formerly  ecchoed  thro'  their  territories. 

He  direfily  applied  himfelf  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  important  bufinefs  committed  tm 
him  ;  and,  knowing  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
the  ambafladors  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  new 
emperor,  he  affiduoufly  ftudied  their  memorials, 
and  made  anfwer  to  them  before  he  fet  out  for 
Holland,  where,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  five 
days  after  his  arrival,  being  conduced  to  a 
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public  audience  of  their  high  mightineiTes,  he 
made  to  them  a  very  fpirited  harangue,  which" 
had  the  defired  efftcl. 

This  memorial  was  followed  by  another,  of 
the  eighteenth  of  Auguft,  in  which  the  pref- 
fing  inilances  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  for 
alFiilance  from  his  Britannic  majefly,  againft  a 
powerful  French  army,  were  laid  down,  and 
the  pitiful   artifices  of  the   French  detected. 
To  mention  every  tranfadion  of  this  unequalled 
ftatefman,  would  iweli  this  article  beyond  the 
extent  of  fo  fmall  a  volume  ;  fuffice  it  then  to 
fay,  that  the  earl  of  Stair  at  length  brought 
about  a  general  pacification   with  the  afore- 
mentioned nations,  and  feemingly   to  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  all  the  parties  concerned ;    but 
not   till  after  the  famous  battle  of  Dettingen, 
where  he,  for  the  laft  time,  diitinguifiied  him- 
felf,  in  concert  with  king  George  11.  as  a  ge. 
nerai  of  undaunted  bravery  and  intrepidity, 
added  to  the  moil   confummate  wifdom;    to 
whofe  generalfiiip  and  accomplifhments  in  the 
art  military,,  the  Englifli  nation  owes  the  glory 
of  that  day.     Scon    after  this  a(f\ion  he  pe- 
titioned to  refign,  which   being  granted  him, 
he  again  returned  to  the  pleafures  of  a  country 
life ;  but,  ever   ready    to  ferve  his   king  and 
country;  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  re- 
bellion  he   repaired    to  court,  and  offered  his 
fervice  to  fupprefs  it,  which  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted,   and  he    accompanied    the    duke   of 
Cumberland  to  Edinburgh,  driving  the  pre- 
tender and  his  rabble  army  before  them.    Af- 
ter 
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ter  the  fuppreflion  of  this  infurrcOion,  he  con- 
tinued at  court  till  the  winter  of  year  I746> 
when  he  repaired  to  Scotland,  finding  himfelf 
in  a  languiftiing  condition,  and  unfit  for  bufi- 
jiefs.  By  the  help  of  his  phyficians  he  was 
preferved  till  about  ten  at  night  of  the  feventh 
of  May,  1747,  when  he  breathed  out  a  life 
fpent  in  as  eminent  fervices  for  his  country, 
as  ever  was  that  of  a  fubjefl. 

Thus  died  field -marllial  John  earl  of  Stair, 
who  was  a  nobleman  of  the  rareft  abilities, 
equally  fitted  for  the  camp  or  the  court ;  and 
how  hard  is  it  to  fay  in  which  he  excelled  ? 
A  man  of  the  Itridell  honour  and  veracity ; 
great  without  pride,  beautiful  without  vanity, 
juil  v,'ithou.t  rigour,  wife  without  arrogance, 
bountiful  vv'ithout  oilentation;  fupporting  the 
highed  of  dignity  with  a  decency,  humanity, 
and  moderation,  only  to  be  found  among  the 
great,  being  poiTefled  of  every  talent  tfiat 
could  make  a  man  great  in  himfelf,  ferviceable 
to  his  king,  or  an  ornament  to  his  country. 

The  earl  of  Stair  was  a  man  about  fix  feet 
high,  exceeding  Ilrait  and  genteel  in  his  body, 
which  inclined.to  an  agreeable. llendernefs ;  he 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  handfomeil  men  of 
his  time,  and  remarkable,  among  the  nobility, 
for  his  graceful  mien  and  majefdc  appearance  ; 
his  complexion  was  fair,  but  rather  comely 
than  delicate  ;  his  forehead  was  large  and 
graceful,  his  nofe  was  flrait,  and  exquifitely 
proportioned  to  his  face ;  his  eyes  were  exadly 
fitted  to  his  features,  being  of  a  blue  colour. 
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and  full  of  fweetnefs;  his  cheeks  and  chris 
every  way  delightful,  While  the  other  parts  of 
his  body  were  fo  fitly  united,  that  one  could 
not  but  admire  and  love  him  the  moment  he 
appeared ;  for  his  amiable  countenance,  in 
which  there  was  imprinted  a  natural  fmile, 
could  not  fail  lo  infpire  the  fpeflators  with  % 
ivarmth  of  afFedion  not  to  be  accounted  for : 
thefe  endowments  of  body  were  but  indica- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  the  nobler  part,  and 
which,  as  he  poiIefTed  them  both  in  theit 
higheft  perfeflion,  it  is  imagined,  that  all 
true  lovers  of  liberty  will  imitate  the  Heps  of 
him,  who  was  the  darling  of  his  country, 
and  whom  human  nature  may  ever  boall  o^ 
for  having  produced  fo  great  a  fon. 


THE 
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The  life   of 

Henry  FieldinGc 


HENRY  FIELDING   was   born  at 
Sharpham-park,  in  Somerfetfnire,  near 
Glaltonbury,  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  Apriij 

Kis  fatber,  Edmund  Fielding,  ferved  in  the 
wars  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
arrived  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  at 
the  latter  end  of  George  I.  or  the  beginning 
of  George  IT.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  judge  Gold,  the  grandfather  of  the  prefent 
Sir  Henry  Gold,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
cheqaer. 

By  thefe  his  parents  he  had  four  fifters,  Ca- 
tharine, Urfula,  Sarah,  and  Beatrice  ;  and  one 
brother,  Edmund,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
marine  fervice.  Sarah  Fielding,  his  third 
fifter,  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  by 
many  elegant  performances. 

Our  author''s  mother  having  paid  her  debt 
to  nature,  lieutenant-general  Fielding  married 
a  fecond  time,  and  the  ifTue  of  that  marriage 
was  fix  fons,  George,  James,  Charles,  John^ 
William,  and  Bafil ;  all  dead  except  John, 
v/ho  is  at  preffnt  in  the  commiffion  of  the 
F  2  |)eac« 
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peace  for  Middlefex,  Surry,  EfTex,  and  the  li- 
berties of  Weilminfter. 

Henry  Fielding  received  the  firil  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  home,  under  the  care  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  Oliver,  of  whom  he  has 
given  a  very  humorous  and  flriking  portrait  in 
Jofeph  Andrews,  under  the  name  of  parfon 
Trulliber. 

From  Mr.  Oliver's  care  he  was  removed  to 
Eton  fchool,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  the  late  Mr.  Winnington, 
&c.  When  h?  left  this  great  feminary,  he  was 
faid  to  be  uncommonly  verfed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  claiTics ;  for  both  which  he  ever  re- 
tained a  flrong  admiration. 

From  Eton  he  was  fent  to  Leyden,  and 
there  he  ftudied  the  civilians  for  about  two 
years;  bat  remittances  failing,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  or  thereabout,  he  returned  from  Ley-» 
den  to  London ;  where,  though  under  age,  he 
found  himfcif  his  own  malkr  |  from  which 
fource  flowed  all  the  inccnveniencies  that  at- 
tended him  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  The  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  Vivacity 
of  his  humour,  and  his  high  reiifn  of  focial 
enjoyment,  fcon  brought  him  intorequeil  with 
the  men  of  tailc  and  iiterature,  and  with  the 
voluptuous  of  all  ranks.  His  finances  were  not 
equal  to  the  frequent  draughts  made  upon  him. 
by  the  extravagance  which  naturally  followed^ 
lie  was  albwed,  indeed,  two  hundred  pounds 
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a  year  by  his  father;  but,  as  he  himfelf  ufed 
to  fay,  any  body  might  pay  it  that  would. 

The  fadl  was,  general  Fielding  havi:  g  mar- 
ried again  foon  after  the  death  of  our  author's 
mother,  had  fo  large  an  increafe  of  family,  and 
that  too  fo  quick,  that  he  could  not  fpare  any 
confiderable  diiburfements  for  the  maintainance 
of  his  eldeft  fon.  Of  this  truth  Henry  Field- 
ing was  fenfible  ;  and  he  was  therefore,  in 
whatever  difficulties  he  might  be  involved, 
never  wanting  in  filial  piety  ;  which,  his  near- 
eil  relations  agree,  was  a  Ihiiiing  part  of  his 
character. 

Difappointments,  indeed,  v/ere  obferved  to 
provoke  him  into  cccafional  peevilhnefs,  and 
feverity  of  animadverfion  ;  but  his  general 
temper  was  remarkably  gay,  and,  for  the  moft 
part,  overflowing  into  v/it,  mirth  and  good- 
hun.our. 

As  he  difdained  all  llttlenefs  of  fpirit,  where 
ever  he  met  with  it  in  his  dealings  with  the 
*vorld,  his  indignation  was  apt  to  rife  ;  and> 
as  he  was  of  a  penetrating  difcernment,  he 
could  always  developefelfiihnefs,  miftrufi,  pride, 
avarice,  interefled  friend fnip,  the  ungenerous, 
and  the  unfeeling  temper,  however  plaufibly 
difguifed  ;  and,  as  he  could  read  them  to  the 
bottom,  fo  he  could  like  wife  afTault  them  with 
the  keened  ilrokes  of  fpirited  and  manly  fatire. 
Difagreeable  impreffions  never  continued  long 
upon  his  mind  ;  his  imagination  v.'as  fond  of 
feizing  every  gay  profped  ;  and,  in  his  worll 
F  3  adverlities. 
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adverfitie?,  filled  him  with  fanguine  hopes  of 
a  better  fituation.  To  obtain  this,  he  flattered 
]iii»(elf  that  he  fhould  find  his  rerources  in  his 
wit  and  invention  ;  and  accordingly  he  com- 
inenced  a  writer  for  the  Rage  in  the  year  1727, 
being  then  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

His  firil  dramatic  piece  foon  after  adventured 
into  the  world,  and  was  called  Love  in  Several 
Mafques.  It  immediately  fucceeded  the  Pro- 
voked Huiband,  a  play,  which,  for  the  conti- 
nued fpace  of  twenty-eight  nights,  received  as 
great  and  as  juft  applaufes  as  ever  were  be- 
lowed  on  the  Englil"h  ftage.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  oblxacles,  Fielding's  play  was  favourably 
received. 

His  fecond  play,  the  Temple  Beau,  ap- 
peared the  year  after.  J'rom  the  year  1727  to 
the  end  of  1736,  almoft  all  his  plays  and 
farces  were  written,  not  above  two  or  three 
having  appeared  fince  that  time  ;  fo  that  he 
produced  about  eighteen  theatrical  perform- 
ances, plays  and  farces  included,  before  he 
was  quite  thirty  years  old. 

Though  in  the  plan  of  his  pieces  he  is  not 
always  regular,  yet  he  is  often  happy  in  his 
didlion  [.nd  ftile  ;  and,  in  every  gitDupe  that 
he  has  exhibited,  there  are  to  be  feen  particu- 
lar delinearions  that  v/ilJ  amply  rscompenre  the 
atter.rion  beftowed  upon  them.  The  comedy 
of  the  MVxTf  which  he  has  moftly  taken  from 
Molierc,  has  maintained  its  ground  upon  the 
ftage  ever  fiiice  ie  was  firfr  performed  ;  and  has 
the  value  of  a  copy  from  a  great  painter  by  an 
emir.ent  hand. 
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I{  the  comedy  of  Pafquin  was  rellored  to  the 
ftage,  it  would  perhaps  be  a  favourite  enter- 
tainment with  our  audiences.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  wit  and  humour  of  our  modern  Arifto- 
phanes,  Mr.  Fielding,  whofe  quarry  in  foms 
©f  his  pieces,  particularly  the  Hiliorical  Re- 
gifter,  was  higher  game  than  in  prudence  he 
fliould  have  chofen,  were  principal  inilruments 
that  occafioned  the  law  which  fubjefted  all  new 
pieces  to  the  infpeflion  of  the  licenfer. 

His  farces  were  almoft  all  of  them  very  fuc- 
cefsful ;  and  many  of  them  are  ftill  aded  every 
winter  with  approbation.  They  were  generally 
the  produ6lian  of  two  or  three  mornings.  The 
Lottery,  the  Intriguing  Chambermaid,  and  the 
Virgin  Unmafked,  befides  the  real  entertain- 
ment they  afford,  had,  on  their  firft  appear- 
ance, this  additional  merit,  that  they  ferved  to 
niake  difcoveries  of  that  true  comic  genius 
which  was  then  dawning  forth  in  that  celebrated 
a^lrefs  Mrs.  Clive. 

So  early  as  when  he  was  at  Leyden,  Mr. 
Fielding  made  fome  efforts  towards  a  comedy; 
in  the  iketch  of  Don  Quixote  in  England^ 
When  he  left  that  place,  and  fettled  in  Lon- 
don, a  variety  of  charafters  attracted  his  no- 
tice, andof  courfe  ferved  to  (Irengthen  his  fa- 
v<)urite  inclination  :-  the  inconfillencies  that  flow 
iiom  vanity,  from  affe*llation,  from  hypocrify^. 
from  pretended  fiienddiip,  and,  in  ihort,  all 
the  diffonant  qualities  which  are  often  wbimfi-- 
caily  blended  together  by  the  follies  of  men,. 
F  4  could 
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could  not  fail  to  ftrike  a  perfonHvho  had  To  Hn^ 
a  fenfe  of  ridicule  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  fin<l 
that  he  never  feems  fo  happy,  as  when  he  is 
developing  a  character  r.iade  up  of  moiley  and 
repugnant  properties. 

To  fearch  out  and  defcrlbe  objefls  of  this 
kind,  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  bent  of 
his  mind  ;  and,  from  his  happy  dcfcription  of 
the  manners,  he  may  juftly  be^pronounced  an 
admirable  comic  genius  in  the  largell;  accep- 
tation of  the  phrafe,  implying  humcrous  and 
pleafant  imitation  of  mien  and  manners,  whe-> 
ther  in  the  way  of  fabulous  narration,  or  of 
dramatic  compoiition. 

In  the  former  fpecies  of  writing  lay  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Fielding  :  in  dramatic  imiu- 
tion  he  muH  be  allowed  to  fail  ihort  of  the 
jrreat  mailers  in  that  art.  What  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Hurd  obferves  of  Ben.  Johnfon,  may  be 
juftly  applied  to  Fielding  : 

*'  His  tafte  for  ridicule  was  ftrong,  but  in- 
delicate, which  made  him  not  over  curious  in 
the  choice  of  his  topics.  His  ftyle  in  piduring 
his  charaders,  though  mafterly,  was  without 
that  elegance  of  hand,  Which  is  required  to 
corredand  allay  the  force  of  fo  bold  a  colour- 
irsg.  Thus  the  byafs  of  his  nature  leaning  him 
to  Plautus,  rather  than  Terence,  for  his  mo- 
del, it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  his  wit  is 
too  frequently  cauflic,  his  raillery  coarfe,  and 
his.  humour  exceflivQ." 

Thi* 
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This  want  of  refinement  feems  to  have  been 
principally  owing  to  the  woundings  which 
every  freili  difappointment  gave  Fielding,  be- 
fore he  was  yet  well  difciplined  in  the  i'chool 
of  life  ;  and,  perhops  too,  the  afperity  of  his 
itiufe  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  prac- 
tice of  two  great  wits,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
fome  vein  before  him  ;  I  mean  Wycherley  and 
Con^reve,  who  v,'ere  not  fond  of  copying  the 
amiable  part  of  human  life. 

In  his  ilyle,  Mr.  Fielding  derived  an  error 
from  the  fame  fource  ;  he  ibmetim.es  forgot 
that  humour  and  ridicule  were  the  two  princi- 
pal ingredients  of  comedy  ;  and,  like  Con- 
greve,  he  frequently  aimed  at  decorations  of 
ivit,  which  do  not  appear  to  make  any  part  of 
the  ground,  but  feem  rather  to  be  embroidered 
upon  it. 

There  is  another  circumllancerefpe6\ing  the 
drama,  in  which  Fielding's  judgment  feems  to 
have  failed  him:  the  ilrength  of  his  genius 
certainly  lay  in  fabulous  narration,  and  he  did 
not  fufficientlv  conhder,  that  fome  incidents  of 
a  flory  which,  when  related,  may  be  worked 
up  into  a  deal  of  pleafantry  and  humour,  are 
apt,  when  thrown  inm,adJon,  to  excite  fenfa- 
tions  incompatib^^tvUh  humour  and  ridicule. 

To  thefe  caufes  of  his  failure  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  drama,  may  be  added  that  fove* 
reign  contem.pt  he  always  entertained  for  tht 
underflandings  of  the  generality  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him,  that  a  particular 
fcene  was  dangerous  on  account  of  its  coarfe- 
F  5  nef.. 
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nefs,  orbecaufe  it  retarded  the  general  bufinefa 
with  feeble  efforts  of  wit;  he  doubted  the  di- 
fcemment  of  his  auditors,  and  fo  thought 
himfeli  fecured  by  their  ftupldity,  if  not  by 
his  own  humour  and  vivac'ty.  A  very  remark-, 
able  indance  of  this  difpofition  appeared  when 
the  comedy  of  the  Wedding  Day  was  put  inta 
lehearfal. 

An  ador,  who  was  principally  concerned  in 
the  piece,  and,  though  young,  was  then,  by 
the  advantage  of  happy  requifites,  an  eaily  fa- 
vourite of  the  public,,  told  Mr.  Fielding,  he 
was  apprehenfive,  that  the  andience  would 
make  frte  with  him  in  a  particular  pafTage  5 
adding,  that  a  repnlfe  might  fo  flurry  his  fpi- 
rits  as  to  difconcert  him  for  the  reft  of  the 
night,  and  therefore  begged  that  it  might  be 

omitted.     "  No,  d mn  'em,"  replied  the 

bard,  '*  if  the  fcene  is  not  a   good  one,  let 
ibem  find  that  out." 

Accordingly  the  play  was  brought  on  with- 
out a]teration;  and,  jufc  as  had  been  forefeen, 
the  difapprobation  of  the  houfe  was  provoked 
at  the  pafiiige  before  objeded  to  ;  and  the  per- 
former, alarmed  and  uneafy  at  the  hf/Tes  he  had 
met  with,  retired  into  the  Green-room,  \vher.s 
the.  author  was  folacing  himfelf  with  a  bottle 
of  champaign.  He  had  by  this  time  drank 
pretty  plentifully,  and  cocking  his  eye  at  the 
adlor,  while  ftreams  of  tobacco  trickled  down 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  '*  What's  the 
matter,  Garrick,"  fays  he,  *'  what  are  they 
liiihng  novvi"      **    Why,    the  fcene   that  I 

begged 
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h&gged  you  to  retrench  ;  I  knew  it  would  not 
do  ;  and  they  have  (o  frightened  me,  that  I 
fhail  not  be  able  to  collect  myfelf  again  the 
whole  night."  "  Oh  I  d  -mn  'em,"  replies 
the  author,  "  they  have  found  it  out,  have-- 
they  ?" 

If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  remarksvan  ob- 
fervation  of  his  own;  namely,  that  he  left  off 
writing  for  the  flage,  v/hen  he  ought  to  have- 
begun  ;  and,  together  with  this,  con^der  his- 
extreme  hurry  and  difpatch,  we  fhali  be  able 
fully  to  account  for  his  not  bearing  a  more  di-- 
ftinguifhed  place  in  the  rank  of  dramatic 
writers. 

Jt  is  apparent,  that,  in  the  frame  and  con- 
ftitution  of  his  genius  there  was  no  defeft,  but- 
fome  faculty  or  other  was  fufrered  to  lie  dor- 
luant,  and  the  reft,  of  courfe,  were  exerted 
with  lefs  efficacy :  at  one  time  we  fee  his 
wit  fuperfcding  all  his  ether  talents  ;  at  ano- 
ther, his  invention  runs  riot,  and  multiplies 
incidents  and  charafiers  in  a  manner  repug- 
nant to  all  the  received  laws  of  the  drama,- 
Generally  his  judgment  was  very  little  Gon- 
falted  ;  and,  indeed,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wife  ?  When  he  had  contracted  ta  bring  on 
a  play,  or  a  farce,  he  would  go  home  rather. 
late  from-  a  tavern,  and  v,-ould,  the  next 
jnorning,  deliver  a  fcene  to  the  players  writ- 
ten upon  the  j^pcrs  which  wrapped  up  the  to- 
bacco in  which  he  fo  much  delighted. 

Though  It  was  the  lot  of  Henry  Fielding  to 

write  always  with  a  view  to  prohr,  h^  derived 

F  6  but 
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but  fmall  aids  towards  bis  fubfiftcnce  from  the 
ireafurer  of  the  play-houfe.  One  of  his  farces 
he  has  printed  as  it  was  damned  at  the  theatre 
royal  in  Drury-]ane  ;  and  that  he  might  be 
more  generous  to  his  enemies  than  they  were 
'w'lling  to  be  to  him,  he  informs  them,  in  the 
general  preface  to  his  Mifcelknies,  that,  for" 
the  Wedding  Day,  though  ailed  fix  nights, 
his  profits  from  the  houfe  did  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds. 

A  fate  not  much  better  attended  him  in  his 
earlier  produdlions  :  but  the  feverity  of  the 
public,  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  met 
with  a  noble  alJeviation  from  the  patronage  of 
the  late  duke  of  Richmond,  John  duke  of 
Argyll,  |the  late  duke  of  Roxborough,  and 
many  perfons  of  diftiBguiHied  rank  and  cha- 
Ta£ler  j  among  whom  m.ay  be  numbered  the 
prefent  lord  Lyttleton,  whofe  friendfhip  to 
our  author  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  misfor- 
tunes while  he  lived,  and  exerted  itfelf  towards 
his  memory  when  he  was  no  more,  by  takino- 
pains  to  clear  up  imputations  of  a  particular 
kind,  which  had  been  thrown  ©ut  againft  his 
charader. 

Mr.  Fielding  had  not  been  long  a  writer  for 
the  ftage,  when  he  married  mifs  Craddock,  a 
beauty  from  Salifbury.  About  that  time  his 
mother  dying,  a  moderate  eflate,  at  Stower, 
in  Dorfetfliire,  devolved  to  him.  To  that 
place  he  retired  with  his  wife,  on  whom  he 
doated,  with  a  refolution  to  bid  adieu  to  all 
the  follies  and  intemperances  of  a  town  life. 
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But,    unfortunately,    a  kind   of  family  pride 
here  gained   an   afcendant   over  him,  and  he 
began  immediately  to  vie  in  fplendor  with  the 
reighbourlng  country  fquires.     With  an  eftate 
not  m.uch  above  two    hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  his  wife's  fortune,  which  did   not  exceed 
fifteen   hundred  poundsy  he  encumbered  him  • 
felf  with   a  large  retinue  of  fervants,  all  clad 
in  coftly  yellow  liveries.     For  their  mailer's 
honour,    thefe   people  could   not   defcend    fo 
low,  as  to  be  careful  in  their  apparel,   but  in 
a  month  or    two  were   unfit  to  be  feen  ;  the 
fquire's  dignity  required   that  they  fiiould   be 
new  equipped  ;    end  his  chief  pleafure   con- 
fifted  in  fociety  and   convivial  mirth,    hofpi- 
tality  threw  open  his  doors,  and  in  lefs   than 
three    years,     entertainments,     hounds,    and 
horfes,  entirely  devoured   a  little  patrimony, 
which,  had  it  been  managed  with  osconomy, 
might  have  fecured  to  him  a  Hate  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  reft  of  his  life.     Senfible  of 
the  difagreeable  lituation  he  had  now  reduced 
himfelf  to,  he  immediately  determined  to  ex- 
ert his   beft  endeavours  to   recover,  what  he 
had  wantonly  thrown  away,  a  decent  compe- 
tence ;  and   being  then   about  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law. 
The  friendfhips  he  met  with  from  fome,  who 
have  fmceri fen  to  be  the  firft  ornaments  of  the 
law,  will  ever  do  honour  to  his  memory.     His 
application,    while   he  was  a   ftudent  in   the 
Temple,    was    remarkably   intenfe :  .  he   has 
been  frequently  known,  by  his  intimates,  to 
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retire  late  at  night  from  a  tavern  to  his  cham- 
bers, and  there  read,  and  make  extracts  from 
the  moit  abllrufe  authors,  for  feveral  hours 
before  he  wen:  to  bed.  Afier  the  cuftomary: 
time  of  probation  at.  the  Temple,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  attePided  with  affid uity, . 
both  in  term-time  and  on  the  Weftern  circuit, 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted  ;  but  the  gout 
foon  rendered  it  impoffible  for  him  to  be  as 
conllant  at  the  bar,  as  the  laborioufnefs  of  his  • 
profefiion  required-:  he  could- only  now  follow 
the  law  by  fnatches,.at  fuch  intervals  as  were 
free  from  indifpofition;  v/hich  could  not  but 
be  a  difpiriting  circumdance.  as  he  favv  himklf 
at  once  difabled  from  ever  rifing  to  the  emi- 
nence he  afpired  to.  However,  under  the  fe- 
verities  of  pain  and  want,  he  llill  purfued  his. 
refearches  with  an  eagernefs  of  curiofity  pecu- 
liar to  him  ;  and,  though  it  is  wittily  re- 
marked by  Wycherly,  that  Apollo  and  Lyttle- 
ton  feldom  meet  in  the  fame  brain,  yet  Mr. 
Fielding  is  allowed  to  have  acquired. a  refpeft- 
able  ibare  of  jurlfprudence,  and  in  fome  par- 
ticular branches  he  is  faid.  to  have  rife n  to  a. 
great  degree  of  em.inence,  more  efpecially  in» 
crown  law,  as  may  be  judged  from  his  leaving 
two  volumes  in  folio  on  that  fivbje£t.  This 
work  remains  ilill  .unpubliined,  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  fir  John  Fielding  5 ,  and.  it  is 
deemed  perfe£l  in  fome  parts.  It  will  fervs 
to  give  ris  an  idea  of  the  great  force  and  vi- 
gour of  his  mind, .if  we  confider  him  purfu- 
ing  fo  arduous  a  iludy  under  the  exigencies  of 
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faraily  diilrefs,  with  a  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  looking  up  to  him 
for  fubfiftence,  with  a  body  lacerated  by  the 
acutell  pains,  and  with  a  mind  diilraded  with 
a  thoufand  avocations,  and  obliged,  for  im- 
mediate fupply,  to  produce,  almoll  extempore,. 
a  play,  a  farce,,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  news- 
paper. 

A  large  number  of  fugitive  political  trads,^ 
which  had  their  value  when  the  incidents  were 
adiually  pafiing  on  the  great  fcene  of  bufinefs, 
came  from  his  pen  :  the  periodical  paper,, 
called  the  Champion,  owed  its  chief  fupport 
to  his  abilities ;  and  though  his  eflays  in  that 
collection  cannot  now  he  afcertained,  yet  the 
reputation  arifmg  to  him,  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication, was  not  inconfiderable. 

In  the  progrefs  of  Henry  Fielding's  talents, 
there  feem  to  have  been  three  remarkable  pe* 
riods;  one,  when  his  genius  broke  forth  at 
once,  with  an  effulgence  fuperior  to  all  the 
rays  of  light  it  had  before  emitted,  like  the 
iai)  in  his  morning  glory;  the  fecond,  when 
it  was  djfplaycd  with  colleded  force,  and  a 
fuJnefs  of  perfection,  like  the  fun  in  meridian 
majelly;  and. the  third,  when  the  fame  genius, 
grown  more  cool  and  temperate,  ftill  con- 
tinued to  cheer  apd  enliven,  but  fliewed  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  was  tending  to  its  de- 
cline, like  the  fun,  abating  from  his  ardor, 
but   ftill  gilding  the  weilern  hemifphere. 

To  thefe  three  epochas  of  our  author's  ge- 
ni'js,  there  is  an  exatl  correfpondency,  in  his 
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Jofeph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelfa. 
It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  meriion,  that 
the  reverend  Mr.  Young,  a  learned  and  r;:uch 
efteemed  friend  of  Mr.  Fielding's,,  fat  for  par- 
fdn  y\dams.  Mr.  Younp-  v/as  remark^ible  for 
his  intim^ite  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  au- 
thors, and  had  as  pnfiionate  a  veneration  for 
^fchylus  as  pnrfon  Adams  ;  the  overfiou'ings 
ci"  hit:  benevolence  were  as  ftrong,  and  his  fits 
of  reverie  were  as  frequent,  and  occurred, 
too,  upon  the  moft  iiiterefting  occafions.  Of 
this  laft  oblervation  a  fingular  inftance  is  given, 
by  a  gentleman  who  ferved,  during  the  laft 
war,  in  Flandirrs,  in  the  very  dme  regiment 
to  which  Mr.  Young  was  chaplain:  on  a  fine 
fummer's  evening,  he  thought  proper  to  in- 
dulge hiinffU'  in  hi?  love  of  a  folitary  walk; 
and  accordingly  he  faliied  forth  from  his  tent; 
the  beauties  of  the  Acmil'pheie,  and  the  land- 
fkip  round  him,  prefled  warmly  on  his  ima- 
gination ;  his  heart  o\  erflowed  with  benevo- 
lence to  all  God's  creatures,  and  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Dilpenfer  of  that  emanation  of 
glory  which  covered  the  face  of  thing'.  It  is 
very  pofffble  that  a  paffage  in  his  dearly,  be- 
loved ^fchylus  occurred  to  his  memory  on 
this  occafion,  and  i'educcd  his  thoughts  :'nto 
a  profoisnd  meditation.  Whatever  was  the 
objeft  of  his  refledions,  certain  it  is,  that 
fomething  did  pov^erfully  feize  his  imagina- 
tion, {*-■)  as  to  preclude  all  attention  to  things 
that  lay  immediately  before  him  ;  and,  in  that 
deep  fit  of  abfence,  Mr,  Yoang  proceeded  on 
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Journey,  till  he  arrived,  very  quieily  and 
calmly,  in  the  enemy's  camp,  where  he  was, 
with  difficulty,  brought  to  a  recollection  cf 
himfelf,  by  the  repetition  of"  Qui  va  la," 
from  the  foldiers  upon  duty.  The  officer  who 
commanded,  finding  that  he  had  itrayed  thither 
in  the  undefigning  fimplicity  of  his  heart, 
and  feeing  an  innate  gocdnefs  in  his  prifoner^ 
which  commanded  his  refped,  very  politely 
gave  him  leave  to  puifue  his  contemplations 
home  again. 

Soon  after  the  piiblicaticn  of  Jofeph  An- 
drews, Fielding's  laft  comedy,  the  Vv^ed ding 
Day,  was  exhibited  on  the  iiage  :  and,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  it  was  aitended  with 
an  indifferent  fhare  of  fuccefs.  The  law, 
from  this  time,  had  its  hot  and  cold  fits  with 
him.  The  repeated  fhocks  of  iilnefs  difabled 
him  from  being  as  affiduous  an  attendant  at 
the  bar,  as  his  own  inclination,  and  pati- 
ence of  the  mofc  laborious  application,  would 
ether  wife  have  made  him.  Beiides  the  de- 
mands for  expence,  which  his  veletudinarian 
habit  of  body  conflantly  made  upon  him,  he 
had  likewife  a  family  to  maintain  ;  from  befi- 
nefs  he  derived  little  or  no  fupplies ,  and  his- 
profpeds,  therefore,  grew  every  day  more 
gloomy  and  melancholy,  lo^  thefe  difcou- 
raging  circumftances,  if  we  add  the  infirmity 
of^his  wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,,  and  the 
agonies  he  felt  on  her  account,  the  meafares 
of  his  aiHiftions  will  be  well  nigh  fulL  Ta 
fee  her  daily  languifhing  and  wearing  away 
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before  his  eyes,  was  too  much  for  a  man  ef 
his  ftrong  fenfations;  the  fortitude  of  mind>, 
with  which  he  met  all  the  other  calamities  of 
life,  deferted  him  on  this  moll  trying  occa- 
fion;  and  her  death,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  brought  on  fuch  a  vehemence  of 
grief,  that  his  friends  began  to  think  him  in 
danger  of  lofing  his  reafon. 

When  the  nrft  emotions  of  his  forrow  were 
abated,  he  began  again  to  ftruggle  with  his 
fortune.  He  engaged  in  two  periodical  pa- 
pers fucceffively.  The  firftof  thefe  was  called 
The  True  Patriot,  which  was  fet  on  foot  da- 
ring the  late  rebellion,  and  was  conducive  to 
the  excitement  of  loyalty,  and  a  love  for  the 
conllitutions  in  the  breaft  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Jacobite  Journal  was  calculated  to  difcre- 
dit  the  Ihattered  remains  of  an  unfuccefsful 
party  ;  and,  by  a  well-applied  raillery  and  ri- 
dicule, to  bring  the  fentiments  of  ths  difafFefted 
into  contempt. 

By  this  time  Fielding  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty- three  ;  and,  being  inceflantlypurfued 
hy  reiterated  attacks  of  the  gout,  he  was 
whoily  rendered  incapable  of  purfiiing  the  ba- 
iinefs  of  a  barrifcer  any  longer.  He  waa 
obliged  therefore  to  accept  the  oitice  of  an  acft-  • 
ing  magiftrate  in  the  comniiiTion  of  the  peace 
fbr  Middle/ex,  with  a  yearly  penficn  out  of  the; 
public- fer^vice  money. 

That  he  was  not  inattentive  to   the  calls  of 
hi.^  duty,  is  evident  from  the   many  trails  he  • 
publiihed   relating  to  feveral  of  the  penal  laws,  • 
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and  to  the  vices  and  mal-prai^ices  which  thofe 
laws  were  intended  to  reftrain  ;  particularly  A 
Charge  to  the  Grand- Jury,  delivered  at  Weil- 
minfter,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1749  ; 
the  Enquiry  into  the  Caiifes  of  the  Increafe  of 
Robberies ;  and  A  Propofal  for  the  Maintain- 
ance  of  the  Poor. 

Amidft  thefe  fevere  'exercifes  of  his  ander- 
ftanding,  and  all  the  laborious  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, his  invention  could  not  lie  fliU  ;  but  he 
found  leifure  to  amufe  hirofelf,  and  afterwards 
the  world,  with  The  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones. 
And  now  we  are  arrived  at  the  fecond  grand 
epoch  of  Mr.  Fielding's  genius,  when  all  his 
faculties  were  in  perfed  unifon,  and  confpired 
to  produce  a  complete  work,  eminent  in  all 
the  great  efTeniials  of  compofition ;  in  fable, 
charader,  fentiment,  and  elocution;  and,  as 
thefe  could  not  be  all  united  in  fo  high  an  af- 
femblage,  without  a  rich  invention,  a  fine 
imagination,  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a 
lively  wit,  we  may  fairly  here  decide  his  cha- 
railer,  and  pronounce  him,  the  Engliih  Ger- 
van'.es. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  in  many  parts  of 
Tom  Jones,  we  find  he  pofTeffed  the  fofter 
graces  of  charader  painting,  and  of  defcrip- 
tion  ;  many  fitoations  and  fentimenls  are 
touched  with  a  delicate  hand,  and  throughout 
the  work  he  feems  to  feel  as  much  delight  ia 
delcribing  the  amiable  part  of  human  nature^ 
«s  in  early  days  he  had  in  exaggerating  the 
Itrong  and  harfh  features  of  turpitude  and  de- 
formity. 
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lormity.     This  circumftance  breathes  an  aii*  of 
philanthropy  through  his  work. 

Thus  have  we  traced  our  author  in  his  pro- 
grefs  to  the  time  when  the  vigour  of  his  mind 
was  in  its  full  growth  of  perfedion  ;  from  this 
period  it  funk,  but  by  /low  degrees,  into  a  de- 
cline. Amelia,  which  fucceeded  Tom  Jones, 
in  about  four  years,  has  indeeed  the  marks  of 
genius,  but  of  a  genius  beginning  to  fall  into 
its  decay.  Amelia  is  the  OdyfTey,  the  moral, 
snd  pathetic  work  of  Henry  Fielding. 

While  he  was  plamung  a?id  executing  this 
piece,  it  ihould  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
diflrafted  by  that  multiplicity  of  avocations 
which  furround  a  public  magilirate  5  and  his 
conflitution,  now  greatly  impaired  and  enfee- 
bled, was  labouring  under  the  attacks  of  the 
out,  which  were  of  coarfe  feverer  than  ever, 
lowever,  the  activity  of  his  mind  was  not  to 
be  fubdued  :  one  literary  purfuit  was  no  fooner 
over  than  frefh  game  arofe.  A  periodical  pa- 
per, under  the  title  of  The  Covent  Garden 
Journak  by  Sir  Alexander  Drawcanliir,  knight, 
and  Cenfor-general  of  Great-Britain,  vyas  ini- 
mediately  fet  on  foot.  It  was  publilhed  twice 
in  every  week,  viz.  on  Tuefday  and  Saturday*, 
and  conduced  fo  much  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  public,  that  it  was  felt  with  a  general  re- 
gret, that  the  author's  health  did  not  enable 
him  to  perfift  in  the  uiadertaking  any  lon- 
ger. 

Soon  after  this  work  was  dropped,  by  the 
advice  of  phyficians  Mr.  Fielding  fet  out  for 
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Liibon.  The  kit  gleams  of  his  wit  and  hu- 
mour fparkled  in  the  account  he  left  behind 
him  of  his  Voyage  to  that  place.  In  this  his 
lafl  Iketch,  he  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  perfon,  un- 
der fentence  of  death,  jelling  on  the  fcafFold; 
for  his  Hrength  was  now  quite  exhauiled  ; 
and,  in  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  at 
Liibon,  he  yielded  his  laft  breath,  in  the 
year  1754,  and  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
age. 

He  left  behind  him  (for  he  married  a  fe- 
cond  time)  a  wife  aud  four  children,  three 
of  which  are  fiiil  living,  and  are  now  training 
up,  in  a  handfome  cotirfeof  education,  under 
the  care  of  their  uncle,  with  the  aid  of  a  very 
generous  donation,  given  annually  by  Ralph 
Allen,  efq.  for  that  pufpofe.  An  inilance  of 
hum.anity,  which  the  reader  did  not  want  to 
learn  of  him,  v.'hofe  life  is  a  conilant  effufioa 
of  munificence  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  a  writer, 
whofe  Vv^orks  have  afforded  fuch  exquifite  en- 
tertainment, he  will  be  glad  to  knov/,  that  the 
generous  patron  of  the  father,  is  now  the  ten* 
derguardian  of  his  orphans. 

Thus  was  clofed  a  courfeof  difappointm^nt, 
^iilrefs,  vexation,  infirmity,  and  lludy  ;  for 
with  each  of  thefe  his  life  was  varioufly  chec- 
quered  j  and,  perhaps,  in  flronger  proportions 
than  has  been  the  lot  of  many. 

We  have  ksn  how  Mr.  Fielding  very  foon 
'fquandered  away  his  fmall  patrimony,  which, 
with  ceconomy,  might  have  procured  him  in- 
dependence ;  we  have  feen  how  far  he  ruined, 
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into  the  bargain,  a  conftitution  which,  in  its 
original  texture,  feemed  formed  to  laft  muck 
longer.  "When  indigence  and  illnefs  were  once 
let  in  upon  him,  he  no  longer  remained  mafter 
of  his  own  aftions,  and  that  once  delicacy  ot 
condud,  which  alone  conftitutes  and  preferves 
a  chara(fler,  was  obliged  to  give  way. 

When  he  WAS  net  under  the  immediate  ur- 
gency of  want,  they  who'  were  intimate  with 
him,  are  ready  to  aver,  that  he  had  a  mind 
greatly  fupe?ior  to  any  thing  mean  or  little  ; 
when  his  finances  were  exhaufted,  he  was  not 
the  moft  elegant  in  his  choice  of  the  means  t© 
redrefs  himfelf ;  and  he  w^ould  inftantly  exhi- 
bit a  farce,  or  a  puppet-fhew,  in  the  Hay- 
market  theatre ;  which  was  wholly  inconfiilent 
with  the  profeflion  he  had  embarked  in.  But 
his  intimates  can  witnefs  how  much  his  pride 
fufFered  when  he  was  forced  into  meafures  of 
this  kind  ;  no  man  having  a  jufter  fenfe  of 
propriety,  or  more  honourable  ideas  of  the  em- 
ployment of  an  author  and  a  fcholar. 

Henry  Fielding  was  in  fiature  rather  rifing 
above  fix  feet ;  his  frame  of  body  large,  and 
remarkably  robull,  till  the  gout  had  broke  the 
vigour  of  his  conftitution. 
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The   life   of 

Robert  Walpole. 


7^  HE  right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  was  born  at  Houghton,  on  the  fixth 
of  September,  1674.  He  was  educated  on 
the  foundation  at  Eton  fchool;  from  thence 
elected  to  King's  College  in  Cambridge ;  and 
there  admitted,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  in 
the  place  of  Horfmonden  Cannon,  1681  ; 
but,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  becoming 
intitled  to  the  eftate,  which  was  inconfiftent 
•j/vith  the  tenure  of  his  fellovvlhip,  he  refigned 
the  fame. 

He  rebuilt,  in  themofl:  magnificent  manner, 
the  antient  feat  of  his  family,  Houghton. 

He  was  firll:  eleded  to  parliament,  at  King's 
Lynn,  in  the  year  1700,  and  was  returned  for 
that  borough  in  mofl  of  the  parliaments  while 
he  continued  a  commoner,  except  during  the 
interval  of  one  feffions,  in  17 11  ;  when  his 
extraordinary  weight  and  intereft  in  the  com- 
mons, in  oppofing  the  pernicious  meafures 
then  carried  on,  rendered  it  highly  necefiary 
for  thofe,  who  were  refolved  to  gain  their 
.point,  to  get  him  out  of  the  houfe  ;  which 
.was  accordingly  done,  and  he  was  committed 
2  t« 
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to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  that  felTions.  However,  he  was 
chofen  again  for  the  fame  place,  even  during 
his  confinement  ;  and  none  of  the  threats 
which  were  fent  down  could  either  deter,  or 
have  the  leaft  influence,  upon  that  Heady  cor- 
poration, or  caufe  them  to  fWerve  from  the 
ixed  opinion  they  had  long  entertained  of  his 
eminent  fervices  and  firid  adherence  to  the 
inierefts  of  his  country. 

In  June,  1705,  he  was  nominated,  among 
others,  to  be  one  of  the  council  to  his  royal 
highnefs  prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord"- 
high  admiral  of  England,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Admiralty. 

In  1707,  he  was  conftituted  fecretary  of 
war  ;  and  treafurer  of  the  Navy,  in  January, 
1709. 

Upon  Dr.  Sacheverel's  impeachment  he  was 
chofen  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Houfe  of 
Com.mons  to  make  good  the  articles  againfl 
him  ;  and  the  managers  had  the  thanks  of  the 
Koufe  of  Commons  for  their  fervices. 

On  the  change  of  the  miniilry,  which  hap- 
pened in  Auguft,  17 10,  he  was  remioved 
from  all  his  pells,  and  held  no  place  after- 
wards during  the  remaining  part  of  the  queen's 
reign. 

But  his  known  abilities,  and  his  remark- 
able zeal  for  the  fucc^iTion  of  the  houfe  of 
Kanover,  which  he  had  fo  Warmly  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  afTerted,  br<;ughv  him  iuto  the  fervice 
of  his  country  again,  foon  after  king  George 

the 
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the  Firft's  acceffion  to  the  throne  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  VV.13  made  paymafter  to  the 
guards  and  garrifons  at  home,  and  to  the 
forces  abroad,  September  23,  17  14,  five  days 
after  the  king's  landing.  And  a  new  privy 
council  being  appointed  to  meet  on  the  firll  of 
Oclober,  1 7 15)  he  was  fwom  thereof,  and 
took  his  place  accordingly.  On  the  tenth  day 
cf  the  fame  ir.oiith  he  was  condituted  fill:  lord 
commifiicner  of  the  treafury,  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  fame  year  chofen 
chairman  to  the  committee  o-f  fecrecy,  ap- 
Jointed  by  the  h-oufe  of  Commons,  tn  enquire 
into  the  condud  of  thofc  evil  minillers,  Thac 
brought  a  repi-oach  on  the  nation,  by  the  un- 
faitabie  ccnclufion  of  a  war,  which  wa3  car- 
ried on  at  fo  vail  an  expcnce;  and  attended 
with  fuch  unparalleled  fuccefies. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  17 17,  he  volun^. 
tarily  refigned  both  his  high  poiis,  of  firll 
lord  commiinoner  of  the  treafury,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  1720,  he  was  once 
more  made  paymader  general  of  all  his  m#- 
jefty's  forces ;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  firft 
lord  commifiioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  His  raajellv  declaring 
to  his  parliament,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  May, 
1723,  that  fome  extraordinary  affairs  required 
his  prefsnce  abroad  for  the  fumnier,  he  was 
pleafed  to  nominate  him  one  of  the  lords  juf- 
tices  for  the  adminillration  of  the  government ; 
and  he  was,  by  his  majsily's  command,  fwora 
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fole  fecretavy  of  f>ate,  during  the  abfence  of 
the  lord  vi:count  Townftiend,  and  the  lord 
Carteret,  who  accorrpanied  the  king  to  Han- 
over. 

His  majeffy  conferred  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood  of  the  moil  honourable  onler  of  th  :^  Bath, 
upon  him,  on  the  twenty  feventh  of  May, 
1725,  at  the  time  when  his  royal  highnefs 
prince  William  (now  duke  of  Cumberland) 
and  feveral  lords  and  perfons  of  diftinClion, 
•were  invcfted  with  the  enfigns  of  that  order. 
And  on  the  feventh  of  June,  the  fame  year, 
he  declared  him  one  of  the  lords  juftices,  for 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  during  his  con- 
tinaance  at  Hanover. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1726,  he  was  eledted^ 
knight  companion  of  the  moil  noble  order  ot 
the  Garter  (with  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond) and  inftalled  at  VVindfor  on  the  fix^ 
teenth  of  June  following.  He  refigned^  the 
red  ribband  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  m  a 
chapter  held  the  fixih  of  June,  1728.         ^ 

Sir  Robert  V/alpole  marned  Catherine, 
^ughtcr  of  John  Shorter,  efqj  (and  of  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  daughter  of  fir  Erafmus  Philips, 
c-f  Piaoin-caftle  in  Pembrokefnire,  barl.)  by 
«vhom  he  had  three  fons,  viz.  Robert,  Ed- 
ward, and  Horatio.  His  only  daughter, 
Mary,  married  to  the  lord  vifcount  Maipafs, 
i^)n  and  heir  apparent  to  the  right  honourable 
George  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  died  of  a  con- 
iumption in.France,  in  1731-2;  but  her  corpfe 
^va''  brough;  o\u\  andiaterred  at  Houghton. 

i3y 
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By  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  firft  of 
June,  1723,  Robert,  his  eldeft  Ton,  and  heii* 
apparent,  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
by  the  name,  llylc,  and  title,  of  Baron  Wai- 
pole  of  Walpole  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

^  The  reafons  which  induced  his  majelly 
king  George  I.  to  confer  this  dignity,  are 
thus  fet  forth  in  the  preamble  to  his  patent, 
viz» 

FORASMUCH  as  our  tight-truHy  and 
well-beloved  counfellor  P.obert  Walpole,  on® 
of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  our  treafury,  and 
chancellor  of  our  exchequer,  has  recommended 
himlelf  to  us,  our  family,  and  his  country, 
by  his  great  merits  and  extraordinary  endov/- 
ments,  we  deemed  it  a  duty  incnmbent  Upoa 
us  to  call  him  up  to  the  rank  of  Peerage. 

But  as  he  was  more  ambitiousof  meritino- 
honours,  than  acquiring  them  ;  that  his  fa^ 
mily  might,  at  leall,  be  ennobled,  we  have 
refolved  to  confer  thofe  honours  on  the  fon, 
which  were  his  father's  due;  and  to  r^nk 
Robert  Walpole  the  younger  among  our  no- 
bility. From  which  gentleman,  whatever  is 
great,  or  glorious,  may  reafonably  be  ex- 
peaed.  He  has  long  fmce  fhewn  a  very  ripe 
genius  to  literature,  and  the  fciences,  and  now 
refolves  ta  bring  whatever  is  worthy  his  no- 
tice from  fofeign  countries. 

And  as  he  has  one  at  home,  who  will   !:« 

bis   inftruaor  in  whatever  may  have  efcaped 

Ms  obfervation  abroad,  we  make  ao  dojlt, 
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bur,  by   the  affiflance  of  fo  able  a  guide,  he 
will  deliver   the  dignity,  derived  from   his  fa« 
ther's  merits,  enlarged  to  his  pollerity. 

It  is  moreover  our  pleafure,  that  a  youth 
of  fuch  extraordinary  hopes,  fhould  take  his 
titles  from  the  place,  whence  the  antient  fa- 
mily of  Walpole  derived  their  name  which 
family  hath  fiourilhed,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, ever  fmce  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  where 
it  has  been  always  held  and  efteemed  among 
thofe  of  the  chiefeft  note. 

The  arms  of  Walpale,  are, 
I.  Or,    on  a  Fefs,   between  two  Chevrons 
Sable  J  three  Crofs-Croflets  of  the  Firll. 

JI.  Crefl.  On  a  Wreath,  the  Bull  of  a  Man 
fide- faced,  couped  Proper;  with  a  long  cap, 
Gules,  thereon  a  Catherine-Wheel. 

This  creft  belonged  to  the  family  of  Rob- 
fart,  and  was  given  in  honour  of  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  JohnRobfart,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  for  his  eminent  fervices  againft 
the  Saracens. 

III.  Supporters.  On  the  Dexter-Side,  an 
Antelope,  and  on  the  Sinifter,  a  Buck,  both 
Argent,  attired  Proper,  gorged  with  Collars ; 
Checkie,  Or,  and  Azure,  each  having  a 
chain  thereto  affixed  ;  their  Hoofs  gold. 

IV.  Motto.  Pari  qu2E  fentiat. 

His  lordihip,  foon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, married  Margaret,  .daughter  and  fole 
heir  of  Samuel  Rolle,    of  fleanton,  in  the 

count/ 
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county   of    Devon,     efq;    on   Thurfday     tLx? 
27th  of  March,,  1724. 

Sir  Robert  ha:-  too  many  places  of  hor.cur 
and  profit  under  the  govern m en r,  to  efca^:;r:i 
the  cenfure  and  calumny  of  the  ambitious, 
fordid,  or  envious  people  ab'  :i;  the  court; 
no  wonder,  then,  that  he  fell  -to  difgrace, 
and  v/n.3  accufc'd  of  bribery,  &•  •  But,  to  ie: 
this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  ii  will  he  necci- 
fhry  to  contider  the  refolutlon  which  the  houTe 
of  Commons  came  to,  and  the  crimes  that  Mr. 
Walpole  is  thereby  charged  with.  The  reio- 
lution  was : 

TFIAT  Robert  Walpole,  efq;  (a  member. 
©f  this  hcufe)  in  receiving  the  fam  of  five 
hundred  guineas,  and  in  taking  a  note  ftr 
iive  hundred  pounds  more,  on  account  of  two 
contrads  for  forage  of  her  majeily'a  troops 
quartered  in  North-Britain,  made  by  hini 
when  fecretary  at  war,  purfuant  to  a  power 
granted  him  by  the  Tate-  lord  treaf.irer,  is 
guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  trufl,  and  noto- 
nous  corruption. 

The  crimes,  then,  are,  a  high  breach  of 
truft,  and  notorious  corruption  ;  crimes,  in- 
deed, of  a  very  heinous  nature,  and  cither  of 
them,  we  {hall  always  think,  fufiicient  to  fub- 
jea  any  member  to  the  jull  refentm.ent  and 
cenfure  of  parliament;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
we  cannot  be  of  opinion,  that  anyman  ou?ht 
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to  fipffer  for  being  barely  charged  with  a  crime, 
Kniefs  it  be  proved  upon  him,  either  by  pofitive 
fvidence,  or  by  fuch  circumflances  as  make 
the  piefumption  full  and  clear  againfl  him ; 
.much  lefs  can  we  confent  to  cenfure  or  punifti 
;iny  man,  when  mofi:  circumftances  concur  in 
his  jv!rtif:cation,  where  the  prefumption  is 
f  ronj^-er  in  his  favour  than  to  his  prejudice  ; 
and  efpecialiy  where  there  is  poiitive  evidence 
upon  oath  to  acquit,  and  not  any  dired  evi- 
dence to  convid  ;  vvhich  icems  to  have  beea 
Mr.  Walpole's  cafe. 

As  to  the  firil  article,  of  the  breach  of 
♦fuu,  we  mufl  obferve,  that,  after  Mr.  Wal - 
po'ie  had  been  heard  in  his  place,  and  was 
♦viihdrav/n,  there  was  not  one  member  in  the 
hoglc  that  did  in  the  leaft  infill  on  that  head  ;, 
all  that  fpoke  were  either  fiient  upon  it,  or 
did  even  admit,  that  he  had  cleared  himfelf  of 
.ill  imputation  upon  thatfcore;  fo  that,  in- 
deed, we  can  no  ways  account  how  that  can^e 
to  he  part  of  the  cenfure  ;  but  that  being- 
made  part  of  the  pocket-queition,  agreed  upon 
iht  night  before,  not  one  v.ord  of  it  was  to  be 
altered,  let-  the  evidence  upon  hearing  be 
V  hat  it  would. 

'To  remove  all  fufpicion  of  Mr.  V/alpole's. 
havii.g  sny  profpeit  of  ad^-antsge  to  himlelf, 
or  any  body  elfe,  in  making  the  ccntrad,  he 
proved,  iijil,  That  it  was  not  in  his  power,  as 
not  biing  the  only  p erfon  employed  or  inti  uikd 
by  the  gcvernment  lo  make  the  coi;iraC"is. 
AvA,  f;,CQ;id,  That  th^-  coniracls  wete   mads 
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upon  the  lowefl  and  moft  ad vantagecnis  terms 
that  could  poiilbly  be  had  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

Upon  the  march  of  the  EngUlTi  dragoons 
into  Scotland,  which,  by  the  laws  of  Scot- 
]and,  could  not  be  quartered  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  according  to  the  method  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  laws  of  England,  the  duke  of 
QueenfDerry,  the  earls  of  Mar,  Loudon,  and 
Sealield,  and  other  Scots  lords,  that  were  of 
the  queen's  moit  honouraLIe  privy  counciK 
were  O'dered  to  meet  and  confider  of  the  mo^ 
proper  methods  of  providing  forage  for  the 
troops  in  Noith  Britain  ;  who  fummoncd  to 
their  aliillafice  all  the  Scots  officers  of  dragoons 
that  were  then  in  London,  and  did  give  their 
opinions  to  her  majefty,  that  the  mcit  pioper 
and  praClicabie  method  of  providing  forage, 
was  to  make  contracts  with  commiiraries  of 
forage,  as  has  been  ufually  pra^flifed  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  recommended  fir  Samuel  Maclelian, 
lord  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  freqnentiv 
been  employed  in  this  fervice  before  the 
Union,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  treated  with. 

The  propofals  or  iir  Samuel  Maclelian  we.i-e 
referred  to  lieutenant-general  Erie,  Mr.  Hovve, 
paymafter  general  to  her  njajeily's  forces,  and 
Mr.  Walpole;  who,  at  feveral  meetings,  did 
likewife  confult  all  the  Scots  ofScers :  and  the 
prices  of  nine-pence,  and  three-pence  half- 
penny, for  dry  and  green  forage,  for  each 
twenty. four  hours,  were  judged  reafonable, 
from  the  beft  information  that  could  be  had, 
G  4  and 
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rnd  agreed  to  accordingly,  by  Mr.  Erie,  Mr, 
Kowe,  and  Mr.  Walpol?,  who  were  jointly 
aad  equally  concerred,  with  Mr,  V\'alpolr,  ia 
fciiiing  and  agreeiog  the  prices,  although  die 
contracl  was  afierwards  piepa^ed  and  executt;:^ 
by  him,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  {ecretary  at 
v/ar.  And  this  Mr.  Erie  did  declare  in  the 
houfe  of  Commons,  at  the  time  when  tiie 
311  alter  was  under  con fi deration, 

A.S  the  irraking  the  contrail,  and  agreeing 
the  prices  and  conditions,  was  not  left  folely  to 
iMr.  Walpole,  (o  he  proved,  beyond  contra- 
diction, that  the  bargain  was,  upon  all  ac- 
counts, made  upon  as  advantageous  terms  for 
the  public  as  pcfhbly  coald  be  had;  and  this 
was  made  toappear,  by  comparing  the  con- 
trad  with  all  former  contrads  made  before  the 
union  ;  with  the  prices  that  the  Englilh  dra- 
goons had  been  obliged  to  pay  from  the  time 
they  inarched  into  Scotland  to  the  making  of 
the  contradl  ;  and  with  the  prices  which  the 
Scotch  dragoons  had  paid  that  very  year  before 
5  provilion  had  been  made  for  them  by  con- 

But  a  contradl  having  afterwards  been  made 
at  lower  rates,  an  inference  was  drawn  from 
thence  of  the-  unrcaionablenefs  of  the  contrad  ; 
isiu,  if  this  contrail  was  juftifiable,  compared 
with  all  former  contrads,  and  the  circumftances 
and  prices  which  governed  at  that  time,  it  is 
very  unjuft  to  make  any  imputation  from  the 
plenty  or  fcarcity,  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs,  of 
forage  that  mi^ht  afterwards  happen.   Befides, 

the 
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the  new  contrail  that  was  made  upon  lower 
terms  prov-d  deilruftive  of  the  fervice,  as  ap- 
peared by  a  Memorial  figned  by  the  colonels 
and  commanding  officers ;  which  uas  prefented 
at  the  War  ofBce,  fetting  forth, 

That,  upon  account  of  the  forage  whlca 
was  contrafted  for  at  fuch  low  rates,  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  bring  it  to  quarters,  nor 
to  give  good  in  its  kind  ;  and  thai  the  contrac- 
tor has  not  any  m.agazines  as  he  ought  to  have 
for  the  neceiTary  fupply  of  the  troops  ;  for 
want  V,  hereof  the  troops  are  {o  difperfed,  and' 
feparated  at  fuch  dii^ances,  that  thry  are  ren^ 
dered  utterly  incapable  of  any  fervice,  and  ther 
fefhcers  can  no  ways  be  anfwerable  for  their 
good  order  and  dicipline. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  all 
^offiblc  care  and  precaution  was  ufed  to  obtala 
the  mod  advantageous  terms  that  could  be  had 
for  the  government;  and  that  the  forage  could 
not  be  {upplied  at  lower  rates  confiilent  with 
llie  fervice;  which  leaves  no  room  to  fufpeft 
that  the  contract  was  made  with  any  viev^  or 
profped  of  a  private  advantage  to  Mr.  Wai~ 
pole,  or  any  other  perfon  ;  and  feeras  fuffici- 
ently  to  clear  Mr.  Walpole  from  the  hril  part 
of  the  charge,  wherein  he  is  faid  to  be  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  trull. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  article,  wherein 
Mr.  Walpole  is  charged  with  notorious  cor- 
ruption, 

G.  •;  A  ce.11^ 
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A  cenfure  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  groufid* 
ed  upon  evidence,  where  the  notoriety  of  the- 
fa6l  makes  the  truth  unqueftionable  ;  and  not 
upon  fufpicion,  which  cannot,  in  any  jullicc,- 
be  thought  fuiticient  to  call  a  crime  notorious  ;\ 
and,  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  bare  fufpi- 
cion in  this  cafe,  may  truly  be  affirmed,  be- 
caufe  we  think  the  charge  itfelf  amounts  to  no 
snore  before  it  comes  to  be  controverted  ; 
bat,  when  pofuive  and  exprefs  evidence  upon 
oath  is  brought  in  oppofition  to  a  bare  pre- 
fumption,  v.'ith  vvha^  juilice  can  a  crime  be 
called  notorious  ?  But,  if  what  was  offered 
in  this  cafe  had  been  only  in  mitigation  of  the 
crime,  we  fhould  not  have  thought  the  pro- 
ceedings fo  very  extraordinary  :  but,  as  the 
evidence  that  was  given,  in  our  judgment,  ac- 
quitted Mr.  Walpole,  we  will  endeavour  to' 
give  our  readers  th6  fame  fatisfacTiion  that  was 
given  us,  by  confidei:ing  and  dating,  as  far  a< 
we  are  able  to  recoiled  it,  the  evidence  as  it 
flood  on  both  fides. 

The  ground  of  the  charge  is  contained  m 
Mr.  Montgomey's  depofition,  the  chief  part 
of  the  Offence  in  the  depofition  of  Mr.  Mann^ 
ani  the  narrative  of  colonel  Douglas.  The 
two  fir't  were  fworn  before  thecommilTioners  of 
public  accounts,  and  the  narrative  is  the  fab- 
irance  of  the  evidence  which  colonel  Dong- 
las  gave  in  his  place,  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment J  which,  for  ?v4r.  Walpole*s  further  jufti- 
■£cation,  he  reduced  intd  writing  and  figned. 

Here 
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Here  likevvife  we  mufl:  beg  leave  to  obfervet 
rhat  neither  the  depofition  of  Mr.  Mann,  nor 
the  narrative  of  colonel  Douglas,  do  anyways 
contradia  the  depofition  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
but  only  explain  the  fads  and  afTertions,  which 
are  not  in  themfelves  a  direft  charge,  but  feem 
conceived  in  general  and  obfcure  terms,  on 
purpofe  to  leave  room  for  thofe inferences  that 
were  drawn  fro ti  them. 

The  faa  charged  is,  Mr.  Wal  pole's  receiv- 
ing the  fum  of  five  hundred  guineas,  and  tak- 
ing a  note  for  five  hundred  pounds  more,  on 
account  of  two  contra^s  for  torage  made  by 
him,  &c. 

The  evidence  to  fupport  this  is,  that  part 
of  Mr.  Montgomary's  depofition  which  fays, 

"  This  deponent  gave  Mr.  Walpole  a  bill, 
or  note,  payable  to  himfelf,  or  order,  and  de- 
livered it  into  his  hands  ;  and,  that  he  paid 
the  faid  fum  to  Mr.  Mann,  who  delivered  the 
ROte  to  this  deponent  with  Mr.  Walpole's  re- 
ceipt on  the  back  of  it." 

The  like  for  the  fecond  year.  The  queftion 
will  then  be,  Upon  what  account  were  thefe 
notes  given  to  Mr.  Walpole  .?  and.  Whether 
the  money  was  received  by  him,  for  him,  or 
for  whoie  ufe  ? 

Mr.    Montgomery,    the  informer,    f^'cars. 

That  Sir  Samuel  Maclellan,  who  made  the  firft 

contrad  with  Mr.  Walpole,  told   him,  when 

he  was  al-  London,  and  foon  after  upon  his 

G  6  death- 
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death  bed  at  Edinburgh  did  declare  the  Tanne, 
That  a  friend  of  Mr.  Walpole's  was  to   be   a 
ftiarer  in  the  contrad. 

Colonel  Douglas,  who  was  equally  con- 
cerned, declares,  that  Sir  Samuel  told  hirr. 
That,  Jlmotig  others,  he  had  admitted  a  gen- 
tleman in  London,  recommended  to  him  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  ibr  a  fnare  ;  and,  that  he  al- 
ways underflood,  that  a  fharer  was  to  bea? 
equal  rifque  with  the  rtli  in  cafe  any  lofs 
Ihould  be. 

And  Mr.  Mann  fwears,  That,  by  an  agree* 
nient  betvseen  him  and  Sir  Samuel  Maclellanr 
he  was  to  be  a  iharer  in  this  undertaking,  at 
equal  profit  or  lofs,  as  ihoisld  happen  or  arife  in 
performing  the  contract,  together  with  fucb 
C'ther  partners  as  fnculd  be  taken  into  thecon- 
Uad  by  Sir  Samuel  Madellan,  upon  his  arrival 
in  Scoiland- 

So  that  all  evidence  agrees,  A  third  perfon* 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Walpole's,  or  recommended 
by  him,  was  to  be  concerned;  and  Mr, 
ivlann  fwears  pofitively  himfelf  to  be  this  third 
perfcn. 

The  next  flop  is,  Mr.  Montgomery  fwears, 
That  John  Campbel  and  colonel  Douglas  di- 
jecled  him  to  pay  five  hundred  guineas  to  Mr. 
Walpcle.  What  ^ays  colonel  Douglas  to  this^ 
That,  Sir  Samuel  Maclellan  being  dead,  and 
he  not  knowing  the  perfcn,  nor  at  that  time 
remembring  his  name,  judged  it  moft  proper 
to  have  the  money  made  payable  to  Mr.  Wal- 
f  ele,  or  oider,  for  ihe  uk  of  his  friend  ;  aad 

tha 
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tliat,  upon  hearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Mann, 
he  recoUedls  that  to  be  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman that  Sir  Samuel  Maclellan  named,  as 
the  perfon  recommended  to  be  a  fnarer  in  the 
contraft. 

I'his  furely  explains  why  the  notes  were 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Vvalpole,  and  delivered 
to  him;  and  is  a  further  proof,  that  Mr.  Mann 
was,  from  the  beginning,  the  peribn  concerned 
in  the  contrail,  and  for  whom  the  (hare  was 
Fcferved  by  Sir  Samuel  Maclellan. 

Mr.  Montgomery  likewiie  fwears.  He  paid 
the  faid  fijrn  to  Mr.  Mann,  who  delivered  him 
the  note  with  Mr.  Wal pole's  receipt  on-  the 
back  of  it.  This  Mr.  Mann  admits  to  be  true,, 
and  at  the  fame  time  declares.  That  he  received 
the  money  due  by  the  faid  note  fromi  Montgo- 
mery, at  feveral  times,  for  which  he  gave  his 
own  receipts  ;  and,  in  his  cvv'n  name,  at  the 
feveral  times  of  payment :  which  receipts,  at 
the  payment  of  the  laft  fam,  were  cancelled, 
and  a  dii'charge,  or  receipt  in  fall,  was  writ- 
ten upon  the  back  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  note, 
over  Mr.V/alpole's  name,  that  was  before  only 
a  blank  endorfement,  which  was  done  upon 
clofing  the  account  between  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  the  deponent,  as  is  ufual  upon  the  like 
occafions. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  note 
remained  all  this  time  in  Mr.  Mann's  hands, 
until  it  was  taken  up  and  cancelled,  together 
with  the  feveral  receipts  at  the  payment  of  the 

hit 
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laft  fum.  And,  in  the  fame  afSdavit,  Mr. 
Mann  further  Jepofes,  That  the  feveral  fums 
of  money  received  by  him  from  the  faid  Mr. 
Montgomery,  upon  the  two  notes  of  five  hun- 
dred guineas  and  fve  hundred  pounds,  were 
received  by  him  for  his  own  fole  ufe  and 
benefit,  and  that  he  has  not  paid  the  faid  fums, 
nor  any  part  thereof,  nor  accounted  for  them;, 
nor  is  under  any  obligation  or  agreement  to 
pay  or  account  for  the  fame,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  any  perfon  whatfoever ;  but,  that  the 
fame  does,  and  is,  to  remain  to  his  own  fole 
benefit  or  advantage. 

Befides  thepofjtive  evidence  upon  oath,  the 
concurring  circumftances  render  even  the  pre- 
fumption  fironger  in  Mr.  Walpole's  favour 
than  to  his  prejudice.  The  firft  cantra<rt  was 
made  in  May,  1709,  to-  determine  in  May, 
17  la  ;  but  the  firR  note  was  not  given  till  the 
twenty  ninth  of  June»  171a;  whicli  was  above 
a  twelvemonth  after  the  contradl  was  made. 
It  is  therefore  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe^ 
t'lat  this  was  given  as  a  confideration  to  influ. 
cnce  Mr.  Walpole,  ir>  making  a  contrail, 
which  was  executed  a  year  before,  and  was 
then  expired ;  or,  that  it  was  a  proportion  of 
profit,  due  to  Mr.  Mann,  as  a  fharer,  for 
ivhich  the  other  contradlors  did  not  account  to 
him,  until  they  faw,  at  the  year's  end,  the  neat 
profit  upon  the  whole,  and  could  thereby  de- 
termine what  his  fhare  amounted  to  ?  But 
rnay  it  not  be  prefuroed,  that  Mr.  Mann*s 
»ajiie   was  only  made  ufc  of,  and  that  this 

ihare 
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fiiarc  was  in  truth  referved  for  Mr.  Walpole  : 
You  have  already  heard  what  Mr.  Mann's  oath 
fays  in  anfwer  to  that.  Bat  confider  it,  by 
way  of  argament  ;  Mr.  Walpole  is  fuppofed, 
in  this  way  of  arguing,  to  have  had  caution 
enough,  not  to  let  his  own  name  be  made  iife 
of  for  his  (hare,  in  making  a  contrail  with  Sir 
Samuel  Maclellan,  to  have  fubrtituted  Mr. 
Mann  to  meet  Sir  Samuel  at  a  tavern,  and  per- 
fcnate  him  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  this 
afFa'ir,  where  any  conVerfation  or  difcourfe  was 
had  about  it,  and  not  to  truft  any  of  the  con- 
tradlors  with  the  fecret  of  his  being  concerned, 
(for  that  Mr.  Montgomery  cid  not  pretend  to 
fay,  that  ever  he  had  heard  or  believed  ;  and' 
colonel  Douglas  declared  quite  the  contrary) 
and  at  laft,  after  all  this  great  care  and  cau- 
tion, takes  the  note  payable  to  himfelf  and  en- 
dorfes  it. 

Is  it  reafonableto  believe,  that  fo  much  care 
#.nd  caution  fliould  be  ufed  all  along,  and  at 
laft  be  forgot,  juft  when  it  became  fo  necef- 
fary  f  Is  it  probable  there  (hould  be  fo  much 
management,-  where  there  was  leaft  danger  5 
and,  that  Mr.  Walpole  fhould  be  fo  weak,  as 
to  give  his  own  hand  in  evidence  againll:  him- 
felf, if  he  had  been  really  concerned  r  Had  ie 
not  been  as  eafy  to  have  had  the  notes  made 
payable  to  Mr.  Mann  ?  or,  could  that  have 
been  forgot,  if  there  had  been  any  art  or  col- 
lufion  that  was  before  covered  or  difguifed  un* 
der  his  name  f  For  our  parts,  we  think,  the 
notes  being  made  payable  to  Mr.  Walpole,  ra- 
ther 
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ther  argues  an  innocence  than  a  guilt,  becaule 
nothing  is  fo  common  and  obviou.s,  as  to  ufe 
a  third  name,  where  any  finiller  end  is  to  be 
concealed. 

What  has  hitherto  been  faid,  relates  chiefiy 
to  the  lirft  note  only,  bat  is  applicable  in  ge- 
neral to  the  whole  tranlai^Hon  ;  bat  there  be- 
ing lome  difference  in  the  circumllances  be- 
tween the  notes,  we  mull  beg  the  reader'^  pa- 
tience for  an  obfervation  or  two  that  chiefly 
concern  the  (econd  note. 

It  is  faid,  that,  admitting  all  which  Mr. 
V/alpole  ailed ges  in  relation  to  the  full  coti- 
tracl  to  be  true,  and  that  there  is  no  blame  to 
be  imputed  to  him  on  that  account,  how  came 
Mr.  Walpole  to  make  a  A?cond  contraft,  upon 
the  fame  terms„  when  he  kncvv  there  was  fuch 
aprofit  upon  the  firli  ? 

In  anfv/er  to  this,  we  anpcal  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  printed  by 
their  order  ;  where,  by  the  dates,  you  uiU 
find  that  the  fecond  cont)^'!l  was  made  for 
fiipplying  fjrage  from  May,  1709,  to  the  four- 
teentn  of  May,  1710J  which  being  then  de- 
termined, the  fecond  contract  for  forage,  from 
the  ^fteenth  of  May,  17 10,  to  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  17 1 1,  was  made  before  the  note  was 
given,  which  was  on  the  twenty. ninth  of 
June,  in  the  year  17 10;  and,  in  confequcnce, 
Mr.  Walp'^Ie,  at  making  the  fecond  contraft, 
had  no  Knowledge  of  the  profit  that  arofe  from 
the  firft. 

A  great 
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A  great  flrefs  is  laid  upon  Mr.  Walpok's 
hnving  endorlcd  the  firR  note,  which  is  called 
a  giving  his  receipt  for  the  money;  but  the  fe- 
cund note,  it  feems,  was  never  endorfed  at  all; 
and  yet  there  had  been  above  four  hundred 
pounds  paid  upon  it,  for  which  receipts  weie 
given  by  Mr.  M^nn,  or  for  his  ufe,  upon  di- 
iiinO:  papers,  and  not  entered  upon  the  note, 
nor  any  mention  made  of  Mr.  Walpole,  to 
-whom  the  note  was  made  payable,  and  with- 
out vvhofe  order,  or  endorfement,  there  could 
be  no  difcharge  for  the  money. 

What  ftronger  prefumption  can  there  be, 
than,  that  Mr.  Montgomery,  at  the  time  of 
paying  this  money,  was  facisfied  that  Mr.  Mann 
had  a  right  to  the  money,  whofe  difcharge  he 
took  for  fo  great  a  fum,  without  any  mention 
made  of,  or  relation  had  to,  the  note,  upon 
which  it  was  due  ?  So  that,  to  read  this  note, 
and  the  receipts  which  were  given  for  the  mo- 
ney, as  they  are  printed  by  oider  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  is  almoU  alone  fufficient  evi- 
dence, to  convince  any  man,  that  this  money 
was  paid  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  Mr.  Mann; 
and,  that  Montgomery,  without  being  fatisfied 
it  was  fo,  would  hardly  have  paid  fuch.a  fum 
of  money,  for  which  he  had  ftill  been  account- 
able. 

I  remember  there  was  an  objedion  mac  c  to 
fomething  that  dropped  from  Mr.  Montgome- 
*  ry  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe,  as  if  the  five  hun- 
dred pounds  received  by  Mr,  Mann,  was  mors 

thaa 
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than  a  juft  fhare,  arifing  from  the  profits  of  the 
con  trad. 

In  anrwer  to  this,  I  rnaft  obferve.  That  the 
ihare  referved  for  Mr.  Mann  is  Hated  by  the 
commifTioners  of  public  accounts,  to  be  a  fifth 
part ;  and  the  fhare  for  Sir  Alexander  Murray, 
by  the  evidence  of  colonel  T'ouglas,  and  the 
oath  of  Sir  David  Dalrym^'e,  who  was  like- 
wife  fworn  upon  this  accouiit  by  the  coinmif- 
fioners,  to  be  a  fourteenth  part  :,  and  Sir  Alex^ 
ander  Murray  receiving,  fcr  Lis  fourteenth 
part,  two  hundred^  pounds,  proves  the  profit 
upon  the  whole  to  be  about  two  thoufand 
eight  hundred  pounds;  which  entitled  the  five 
principal  partners  to  above  five  hundred  pounds 
a-piece  for  their  refpedive  lliares  :  but,  hav- 
ing this  occafion  to  mention  the  profits,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  acquaint  our  readers,  thai 
each  year's  contract  amounted  to  about  twenty 
thoufand  pounds,  that  the  profit  upon  the 
whole  may  not  be  thought  fo  very  exorbitant 
as  it  otherwife  roight  appear. 

We  have  heard  of  an  objeftion  raifed  from 
Mr.  Mann's  refufing  to  be  a  fecond  time  exa- 
mined by  the  commiifiouers  of  public  accounts; 
from  whence  aconfcioufaefs  of  guilt  is  inferred 
as  if  the  caufe  was  not  able  to  abide  a  ftrider 
examination. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  firft  obfervable,  That, 
if  there  be  any  weight  in  the  objedion,  itcouid 
have  no  weight  or  influence  in  the  houfe  of 
Commons  in  corlvi(5ling  Mr.  Walpole,  becaufe 

the 
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the  complaint  of  Mr.  Mann's  refufal  was  not 
made  to  the  houfe  till  after  the  whole  proceed- 
ing was  over  and  pafled  :  but,  if  it  makes  any 
impreflion  upon  mens  private  opinions,  it  h 
neceflary  the  world  fhould  know,  that,  when 
Mr.  Mann  went  and  voluntarily  ofltred  himfelf 
to  be  examined  by  the  ccmmiliioners,  after  the 
depofition  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
Mr.  Mann  was  examined  and  crofs- examined 
by  the  commiffioners  upon  his  oath  for  above 
three  hours;  from  whence  they  formed  the 
notable  fecond  depolition,  that  they  thought 
worth  prefenting  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  : 
but,  in  forming  this  fecond  depofition,  they 
made  themfelves  the  fole  judges  of  what 
fh©uld  be  inferted,  and  what  omitted  ;  and 
thereby  left  out  feveral  things  that  were  mate- 
rial to  explain  the  other  parts  of  the  informa*- 
tion. 

This  method  of  proceeding,  Mr.  Mann? 
might  well  apprehend  would  tend  more  to  en- 
fnare  him,  than  to  fet  the  matter  in  a  true 
light  ;  and,  by  the  accounts  which  we  have 
iieard  of  the  methods  that  ihe  com  mi  fii  oners- 
took  in  their  examinations,  and  reducing  them 
afterwards  into  form,  wherein,  although  they 
did  add  nothing,  they  took  upon  them  to  leave 
out  as  much  as  they  pleafed. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  woadered  at,  that 
this  gentleman  AJ/as  unwilling  to  fubjed  him- 
felf to  fuch  methods  of  adminidiing  juftice  :, 
but,  if  fevcn  fuch  ing«nicus  perlbns  v.'ere  not 

able- 
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able,  ill  three  hours  examination,  to  puzzler 
and  confound  an  illiterate  perfon,  enough  to 
draw  from  him  any  thing  that  did  in  the  leail 
afFed  Mr.  Walpole,  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
make  an  infeience  to  Mr.  Walpole's  prejudice 
becaufe  Mr.  Mann,  who  was  by  law  not  fub. 
jeCft  to  their  jurifdidl'on,  as  having  never  beetr 
cancerned  in  any  public  capacity,  vVas  unwill- 
ing to  be  examined  upon  his  oath,  after  h& 
had  given  them  all  the  information  that  he 
could,  and  had  fubmitted  to  a  three  hours  ex^ 
amination  the  day  before. 

We  have  been  very  particular  in  laying  this 
afl'air  before  the  reader,  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter be  able  to  form  a  right  judgment  on  fo  re* 
markab'e  a  tranfa6lion  in  the  life  of  a  man 
that  has  made  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the 
Biitifli  adminifl ration  ;  for,  though  Sir  Ro* 
tert  himfelf  affeded  to  treat  this  matter  very 
Jightly,  and  has  been  heard  to  fay  he  did  not 
think'it  any  blot  in  his  efcutcheon,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  it  has  always  been  remembai-ed  to 
his  difadvantage  in  point  of  honour. 

Notwithllanding  his  enemies  rejoiced  at  his 
difgrace,  he  had  fo  many  powerful  friends 
about  the  court,  that  his  intereft  fufl'ered  but 
little  ;  and  we  find  him  foon  after  prime-mi^ 
nifter  to  king  George  II.  by  whom,  in  the  year 
1742,  he  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  had 
a  penfion  of  four  thoufand  pounds  per  annum 
granted  him;  which  he  did  not  long  enjoys  for 

he 
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lie  died  in  the  month  of  March,   174^-,  after  a 
very  fhort  illnefs. 

His  circumftances  were  not  afflaent,  for  he 
was  liberal  in  his  difpofuion,  and  had  fuch  a 
nuaiber  of  rapacious  dependants  to  gratify,  that 
little  was  left  for  his  own  private  occahons. 


THE 
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The   life   of 

George  Anson. 


THE  anceflors  of  the  late  right  honour- 
able George  lord  Anfon,  have  been 
fcated  in  StalFordlhire  for  many  generation?, 
till  William  Anfon,  efq;  of  Dunftan,  having 
purchafed  the  manor  of  Shugborough  in  that 
county,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  made 
it,  rrom  that  time,  his  chief  refidence. 

His  lordfhip  was  the  fecond  and  youngeil 
fon  of  WilJiam  Anfon,  efq;  of  vShuckboroagh 
(who  died  in  1720)  by  Elizabeth,  filler  to  the 
cou.irefs  of  Macclesfield,  and  aunt  to  the  pre- 
fent  earl. 

Mr.  Anfon,  having  very  early  devoted  him- 
felf  to  the  fea  fervice,  was  made  captain  of  the 
Weazle  floop  in  1722;  and,  the  year  follow- 
ing, captain  of  the  Scarborough  man  of  war. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  Spanifli  war, 
he  was  recommended  to  his  late  majefty  for  the 
command  of  a  fquadron  deftined  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  the  South  Seas ;  and,  by  an  unfre- 
quented navigation,  to  attack  them  with 
vigour  in  their  remoteH  fettlements.  A  de- 
fign  which,  had  it  not  met  with  unaccount- 
aole  delays,  would  have  amply  anfwered  the 
intention;  and   might  have  given,  perhaps, 

an 
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^n  irretrievable  blow  to  the  Spanilli  American 
power. 

Mr.  Anfon  failed  from  St.  Helens  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  1740.  ^^  the  Cen- 
turion, of  fixty  guns,  with  the  Gloucefter  and 
Severn;  of  fifty  each,  the  Pearl,  of  forty, 
the  Wager  ftorelhip,  and  Tryal  floop.  His 
departure  having  been  retarded  fome  months 
beyond  the  proper  feafon,  he  did  not  arrive  in 
the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  in  fuch 
tempeftuous  weather,  that  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  his  own  fnip,  v/ith  the  Gloucef- 
fer  and  the  ileop,  cculd  double  that  dangerous 
cape  ;  and  his  ftrength  was  confiderably  di- 
miniihed  by  the  putting  back  of  the  Severn 
and  Pearl,  and  the  lofs  of  the  Wager  ftore- 
ihip.  Yet,  notvvithflanding  this  diiappoint- 
ment,  and  the  havock  that  the  fcurvy  had 
made  among  the  iliips  rhat  were  left,  he  ar- 
arrived  at  the  ferdle,  though  uninhabited 
ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Having,  at  this  ifland,  repaired  hi?  damages 
and  refreihed  his  men,  with  the  above  incon- 
iiderable  armament,  he  kept,  for  eight  months, 
the  whole  coaft  of  Peru  and  Mexico  in  continual 
alarm,  made  feveral  prizes ;  took  and  plun- 
dered the  town  of  Peyta,  and,  by  his  humane 
behaviour  to  his  prironerSjLimpreiTed  on  their 
minds  alafting  idea  of  Britifn  generofity. 

At  length,  with  the  Centurion  only  (the 
other  two  /hips  having  been  condemned)  he 
traverfed  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

a  thre« 
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a  three  months  voyage;  in  the  courfe  of 
which,  his  numbers  were  fo  much  farther  re- 
duced by  ficknefs,  that  it  was  with  the  utmofl: 
difficulty  he  reached  the  ifland  of  Tinian,  one 
of  the  Ladrones;  a  place  which,  from  the 
following  luxurious  defcription  thefe  voyagers 
have  given  of  it,  feeins  truly  to  be  a  ter- 
reftrial  paradife. 

THIS  ifland  lies  in  the  latitude  of  15.  S, 
North,  and  longitude  from  Acapulco  114.  50. 
W.  Its  length  is  about  twelve  miles,  and 
its  breadth  about  half  as  much  ;  it  extending 
from  the  S.  8.  W.  to  the  N.  N.  E. 

The  foil  is  every  where  dry  and  healthy,- 
and  fomev^hat  fandy,  which  being  lefs  dif* 
pbfed  than  other  foils  to  a  rank  and  over  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  occafions  the  meadows  and  the 
bottoms  of  the  woods  to  be  much  neater  and 
fmoother  than  is  cuflomary  in  hot  climates. 
The  land  rifes,  by  an  eafy  flope,  from  the 
very  beach  where  we  watered  to  the  middle  of 
the  ifland  ;  though  the  general  courfe  of  its 
afcent  is  often  interrupted  and  traverfed  by 
gentle  defcents  and  vallies ;  and  the  inequali- 
ties that  are  formed  by  the  different  combina- 
tioiv:  of  thefe  gradual  fweliings  of  the  ground, 
^re  moil  beautifully  diverfified  by  large  lawns, 
\Vhich  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  trefoil,  in- 
termixed with  a  variety  of  flowers,  and  are 
feirted  by  woods  of  tall  and  well  fpread  trees, 
mcft  of  them  celebrated,  either  for  their  afpecft 
or  their  fruit^A--' 

The 
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The  turf  of  the  lawns  is  quite  clean  an4 
even,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  woods,  in  many- 
places,  clear  of  all  builies  and  underwoods^; 
and  the  woods  themfelves  ufually  terminate  011 
the  lawns  with  a  regular  outline,  not  broken, 
nor  confufed  with  Uraggling  trees,  but  ap- 
pearing as  uniform  as  if  laid  out  b^  art.  Hence 
arofe  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  elegant  and 
entertaining  profpefts,  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  thefe  woods  and  lawns,  and  their  various  in- 
terfedlions  with  each  other,  as  they  fpread 
themfelves  differently  through  the  vallies',  and 
over  the  flopes  and  declivities  with  which  the 
place  abounds. 

The  fortunate  animals  too,  v/hiah,  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year,  are  the  fole  lords  of 
this  happy  foi!,  partake,  in  fome  meafure,  of 
the  romantic  caft  of  the  iiland,  and  are  no 
fmail  addition  to  its  v.'onderful  fcenery  :  for 
the  cattle,  of  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
herds  'of  fome  thoufands  feeding  together  in 
a  large  meadow,  are  certainly  the  moil  re- 
markable in  the  world  ;  for  they  are  all  of 
them  milk-white,  except  their  ears,  which  rire 
generally  black;  and,  though  there  are  no  in- 
habitants here,  yet  the  clamour  and  frequent 
parading  of  domeftic  poultry,  which  range  the 
woods  in  great  numbers,  perpetually  excite 
the  ideas  of  the  neighbourhood  of  farms  and 
villages,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  beauty 
and  chearfulnefs  of  the  place. 

The  cattle  on  the  ifland  we  computed  were 
at  leail  ten  thoufand ;  and  we  had  no  difficulty 

Vol.  XIL  H  ia 
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in  getting  near  them,  as  they  were  not  (hy  of 
■us.  Our  hri\  method  of  killing  them  was 
fhooting  them  ;  but,  at  laft,  when,  by  acci- 
dents, we  were  obliged  to  hulhandour  ammii- 
siition,  our  men  ran  them  down  with  cak. 
Their  fieih  was  extremely  well  tailed,  and  was 
believed  by  us  to  be  much  moreeafily  digefied 
-than  any  we  had  ever  met  with. 

The  fowls  too  v;ere  exceeding  good,  and 
were  likewife  run  down  witth  little  trouble; 
for  they  could  icarce  Ry  further  than  an  huh- 
dred  yards  at  a  flight,  and  even  that  fatigued 
them  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  readily  rife 
again  ;  fo  that,  aided  by  the  opennefs  of  the 
■woods,  we  could  at  all  times  furnifh  ourfelves 
with  whatever  number  we  vvanted. 

Eefides  tlM3  cattle  and  poultry,  we  found  here 
:abundance  of  wild  hogs.  Thefe  were  moil 
excellent  food  ;  but,  as  they  were  a  very  fierce 
animal,  we  were  obliged  either  to  ftioot  them, 
or  to  hunt  them  with  large  dogs,  which  we 
found  upon  the  place  at  our  landing,  and 
which  belonged  to  a  detachment  that  was  then 
upon  the  iiland,  amalTrng  provifions  for  the 
garrifon  of  Guam, 

As  thefe  dogs  had  been  purpofely  trained 
to  the  killing  of  the  wild  hogs,  they  followed 
us  very  readily,  and  hunted  for  us :  but,  tho^ 
they  were  a  large  bold  breed,  the  hogs  fought 
v/ith  fo  much  fury,  that  they  frequently  de- 
ilroyed  them  ;  fo  that  we,  by  degreec,  loft  the- 

•jreateft  part  of  them. 

'^  But 
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Bat  this  place  was  not  only  extremely  grate- 
ful to  us  from  the  plenty  and  excellency  of  its 
frefli  provifions,  but  was  as  much,  perhaps, 
to  be  admired  for  its  fruits  and  vegetable  pro- 
duaions,  which  were  moil  fortunately  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  the  fea-fcurvy,  which  had  fo 
terribly  reduced  us  ;  for  in  the  woods  there 
were  inconceivable  quantities  of  cocoa-nuts, 
^vith  the  cabbages  growing  on  the  fame  tree. 
There  were,  befides,  guavoes,  limes,  fweet 
and  four  oranges,  and  a  kind  of  fruit  peculiar 
to  thefe  iilands,  called  by  the  Indians  Rima, 
but  by  us  the  Bread-Fruit ;  for  it  was  con- 
ftantly  eaten  by  us  during  our  flay  upon  the 
ifiand  inilead  of  bread ;  and  fo  Emverfally 
preferred  to  it,  that  no  fliip's  bread  wsls  ex* 
pcnded  during  that  whole  interval. 

It  grew  upon  a  tree  whicli  was  lomewhat 
lofty,  and  which,  towards  the  top,  divides 
iato  large  and  fpreading  branches.  The  leaves 
of 'this  tree  are  of  a  remarkable  deep  orecn, 
are  notched  about  the  edges,  and  are  generallv 
irom  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  The 
fruit  itfelf  grows  indifferently  on  all  parts  of 
the  branches;  it  is  in  fiiape  ratJier  eliDiic?.! 
than  round,  is  covered  with  a  rough  rind',  an4 
is  ufuaily  feven  or  eight  inches  long  ;  each  of 
them  grows  fmgly  and  not  in  cluliers. 

This  fruit  is  fittefi  to  be  ufed  when  it  is  full 

grown,  but  is  Hill  gieen  ;  in  which  flaie  its 

tafte  has  fome  diflant  refemblance  to  that  of  an 

artichoke- bottom,  and  its  texture  is  not  vciy 

H  2  '^ifFerent, 
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different,  for  it  is  foft  and  fpongy.  As  k 
ripens  it  grows  fofter  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  then  contrads  a  lufcious  tall:e,  and  an 
agreeable  fojell,  not  unlike  that  of  a  ripe 
peach;  but  then  it  is  efteemed  unwholefoine, 
and  is  faid  to  produce  fluxes; 

Befides  the  fruits  already  enumerated,  there 
were  many  other  vegetables  extremely  condu- 
cive to  the  cure  of  the  malady  we  had  long  la- 
boured under;  fuch  as  water-melons,  dande- 
lion, creeping  purflain,  mint,  fcurvy-grafs, 
and  forrel;  all  which,  together  with  the  frefh 
meats  of  the  place,  vve  devoured  with  great 
eagernefs,  prompted  thereto  by  the  Urong  in- 
clination which  nature  never  fails  of  exciting 
ill  fcorbuiic  diforders  for  thefe  powerful  fpeci- 
f.cs. 

,  It  will  eafily  be  coRceived,  from  what  al- 
ready hath  been  faid,  that  our  cheer  upon  this 
iiland  was  in  fome  degree  luxurious,  but  I 
isave  not  yet  recited  all  the  varieties  of  provi- 
I'lon  v^/hich  we  here  indulged  in.  Indeed  we 
thought  it  prudent  totally  to  abllaia  from  fiih, 
the  icw  we  caught  at  our  firft  arrival  having 
lurfeited  thofe  who  eat  of  them  ;  but,  confi- 
dering  how  much  we  had  been  inured  to  that 
fpecies  of  food,  we  did  not  regard  this  cir- 
cumflance  as  a  difadvantage,  efpecially  as  the 
defect  was  fo  amply  fupplied  by  the  beef, 
perk,  and  fowls  already  mentioned,  and  by 
great  quantity  of  v/ild  fowl ;  for  I  muil  ob- 
krve,  that  near  the  centre  of  the  iiland  there 

were 
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were  two  confiderable  pieces  of  frmh  water, 
which  abounded  with  duck,  teai,  and  curlew; 
rot  to  mention  the  whillling-plover,  which 
we  found  there  in  prodigious  plenty. 

And  now,  perhaps,  ft  may  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  ifiand,  fo  exceilently  farnifhed  with 
the  converiencies  of  life,  and  fo  well  adapted, 
not  only  to  the  fubliftence,  but  likervife  to  the 
enjoyment  of  mankind,  fnould  be  entirely 
deilitiite  of  inhabitants,  efpecially  ss  it  is 
in  the  neigh boi^rhood  cf  other  ifiands,  wbidi, 
in  feme  meafjre,  depend  upon  this  for  fjj- 
port. 

To  obviate  thh  difHculty,  T  rnufl:  obferve,' 
that  it  is  uot  fifiv  years  fince  theifiand  was  de- 
populated. The  Indians  we  had  in  our.  ciVAo- 
dy  afTured  us,  that  formerly  the  three  ifiands 
of  Tinian^  Rota,  and  Guam,  were  all  full  o*^ 
inhabitants;  and,  that  Tinian  alone  containe.I 
thirty  thoufand  fouls  :  but  a  ficknefs  ragin.^ 
amongft  thefe  ifiand?,  which  deftroyed  multi- 
tudes of  the  people,  tlie  Spaniards,  to  recruit 
their  numbers  at  Guam,  which  were  greatly 
diminifhed  by  this  mortnlityj  ordered  all  the 
inhabitaats  of  Tinian  thither-,  v.'here,  lan- 
guilhingfor  their  former  habitations,  and  their 
Guftomary  method  of  life,  the  greateft  part  of 
them,  in  a  few  years,  died  of  grief.  Indeed, 
independent  of  that  attachment  which  all  man- 
kind have  ever  fhown  to  the  places  of  their 
birth  and  bringing  up,  it  lliould  feem,  from 
whathas  been  already  faid,  that  there  were  few 
H  3  cooii- 
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countries  more  worthy  to  be  regretted  than  th.. 
of  Tinian. 

Thefe  poor  Indians  might  reafonably  hara 
fxpecled,  at  the  great  diilance  from  Spain 
where  they  are  placed,  to  have  efcaped  the 
violence  and  cruelty  of  that  haughty  nation,  fo 
fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  th*^  hunh'in  race  : 
hut  it  K-eins  their  remote  fituation  could  not 
protefl  them  from  fhuring  in  the  corniiion  de- 
i\vatuoh  of  the  wellera  world,  all  the  advan- 
:age  they  received  from  their  dillance  being 
only  to  periOh  an  age  or  two  later. 

It  may  peihaps  be  doubted,  if  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tinian,  who  vvers  banilhed 
i.o  Guam,  and  wlio  died  there  pining  for  their 
native  hcnie,  was  fo  great  as  what  we  have 
jelared  above  ;  bur,  not  to  mention  the  con- 
current aiTertion  cf  oar  prifonerf,  and  the  coni- 
irjcdioufnefs  of  the  iiland,  and  its  great  ferti- 
liiy,  there  are  ilill  remains  to  be  met  with  on 
?;he  place,  which  evince  it  to  have  been  once 
«:xaeir.e]y  populous :  for  there  are,  in  all  parts 
'-  i"  the  iiland,  a  great  number  of  ruins  of  a 
very  particular  kind.  They  ufually  confill  of 
(wo  rows  of  fquare  pyramidal  pillars,  eiich 
pillar  being  about  fix  feet  from  the  next,  and 
tiie  difrante  between  the  rows  being  about 
twelve  feet  ;  the  pillars  themfelves  aie  about 
five  feet  fqtsare  at  the  bafe,  and  about  thirteen 
feet  high  ;  and,  on  the  top  of  each  of  them, 
there  is  a  femi-globe,  with  the  fiat  part  up- 
wards 5  the  whole  cf  the  pillars  and  the  femi- 

-glcbs 
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giDbe  is  folid,  being  cornpofed  of  fand  an^^ 
ilone  cemented  together  and  plaiHored  o^'er. 

If  the  account  our  prifoners  gave  us  of  thefe 
ilrudures  was  true,  the  iiland  indeed  mufl  have 
been  extremely  populous-;  for  they  afiured  us, 
that  they  were  the  foundations  of  particular 
buildings  fer  apart  for  thofe  Indians  only  who 
'had  engaged  in  foKie  religions  vow  r  and  mo- 
■na<lic  inftitutrons  are  often  to  be  met  with  ia 
many  pagan  nations.  However,  if  thefe  ruins 
were  originally  the  bafis  of  the  common  dv,'cll-. 
ing-houles  of  the  natives,  their  numbers  nrsu ft 
have  been  confiderable  :  for,  in  many  parts  of 
tiie  ifiand,  they  are  extremely  thick  planted, 
and  fufhciently  evince  the  great  plenty  of  for- 
iRcr  inhabitant?.  But,  to  return  to  the  prefcnr. 
ftate  of  the  ilknd, 

Having  mentior.ed  the'conveniencies  of  thij 
place,  the  excellency  and  quantity  of  its  fruits 
«,nd  provifions,  the  neatnefs  of  itt;  lawns,  the 
ilatelinefsr  frefhnefs,  and  fragrance  of  i:s 
woods,  the  happy  inequality  of  its  farface,  and 
the  variety  and  elegance  of  the  views  it  aftbrd- 
ed,  I  mull  now  obferve,  that  all  thefe  advan- 
tages were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  heakhi- 
nefs  of  its  climate,  by  the  almoil  conilant 
breezes  which  prevail  there,- and  by  the  fre- 
quent fhov/ers  which  fall,  and  which,  though 
of  a  very  ihortand  almoil  momentary  duration^ 
are  extremely  grateful  and  refreibing,  and  are, 
perhaps,  one  caufe  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air, 
2iid  cf  the^  extraordinary  influence,  it.  was  ob- 
ii  4-  ferved 
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lerved  to  have  upon  us,  in  increafing  and  in- 
vigorating cur  appetites  and  digeftion.  This 
v.iis  w  remarkable,  that  ihofe  aaiong  our  ofii- 
4-eii:,  who  v/ere  at  all  other  times  fpare  and 
temperate  eaters,  who,  befKies  a  flight  break- 
fast, made  but  ©ne  moderate  rep?Ax  a  day, 
wtre  here,  in  appearance,  transformed  into 
.gluttons  ;  for,  initead  cf  one  reafonabie  fieih- 
in<a],  they  were  now  fcarce  fatisfied  wkh  three, 
r.Lid  each  cf  them  fo  prodigious  in  quantity,  as 
would  at  another  time  have  produced  a  icver 
jr  a  furfeii :  and  yet  our  cigeftion  fo  well  cor- 
jcfponded  with  the  keennefs  cf  our  appetitef, 
tnat  we  were  neither  difordered  or  even  loaded 
by  this  repletion  ;  for,  after  having,  according 
to  the  cuiloiT:  of  theilland,  made  a  large  beef- 
lireakfaft,  it  was  not  long  before  we  began  to 
conhder  the  approach  of  dinner  as  a  very  de  • 
iirable  though  iomewhat  tardy  ii;cldent. 

And  now,  havin!.{  been  thus  large  in  my 
encomiums  on  this  ifland,  in  which,  however, 
J  conceive  I  hi.ve  net  done  it  juilice,  it  is  ne- 
ctfTary  I  ijiould  Tpeak  of  thofe  circumftances  in 
which  it  is  defedlive,  whether  in  point  of 
beauty  or  utility. 

And,  firii,  with  refpe^l  to  its  water.  1  mull: 
own,  that,  before  1  had  feen  this  fpot,  I  did 
not  conceive  that  the  abfence  of  running-wa- 
ter, of  which  it  is  entirely  deilitute,  could  have 
been.fo  well  replaced  by  zv.y  other  means,  as 
::  is  in  this  iHand  ;  for,  though  there  are  no 
iu  eam.s,  yet  the  water  of  the  wells  and  fprings 

vvhich 
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which  are  to  be  met  with  every  where  near  the 
furface,  is  extremely  good  ;  and,  in  the  raidfi: 
of  the  iiland,  there  are  two  or  three  eonfidera- 
ble  pieces  of  excellent  water,  whofe  edges  are 
as  neat  and  even,  as  if  they  had  been  bafons 
purpofely  made  for  the  decoration  of  the 
place.  It  muft,  however,  be  confe/Ted,  that» 
with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  profpcds,  the 
want  ot  rills  and  llreams  is  a  very  great  defeCc, 
not  to  be  compenfated  either  by  large  pieces 
of  fianding^water,  or  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fea  ;  though  that,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmailnefs  of  the  ifiand,  generally  makes  a  part 
of  a  very  extenfive  view. 

As  to  the  refidence  upon  the  ifland,  the 
principal  inconvenience  attending  it  is  the  vail 
number  of  mufcatos,  and  various  other  fpecies 
of  flies,  together  with  an  infedl  called  a  trick, 
which,  though  principally  attached  to  the  cat- 
tle, would  yet  frequently  fallen  upon  our 
limbs  and  bodies,  and,  if  not  perceived  and 
removed  in  time,  vv  ould  bury  its  head  under 
the  fliin  and  raife  a  painful  inflammation.  We 
found  here  too  centipedes  and  fcorpions,  which 
we  fuppofcd  were  venomous,  but  npne  of  us 
ever  received  any  injury  from  them. 

But  the  moll  important  and  formidable  e?> 
caption  to  this  place  remains  fdli  to  be  told. 
This  is,  the  inconvenience  of  the  road,  and 
the  little  fecurity  there  is,  at  forue  feafons,  for 
a  (hip  at  anchor.  The  only  proper  anchoring- 
place  for  fhips  of  burthen  is  at  the  fv-uth  vvelf. 
end  of  the  ifiand. 
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in  this  p'ace  the  Centurion  anchored  m 
twenty  and  twenty  two  fathom  water,  oppofite 
to  a  Tandy  bay,  and  about  a  mile  and  an  half 
diftant  from  the  Hiore.  The  bottom  of  this 
road  is  fullofiharp-pointed  coral  rocks,  which, 
during  four  months  of  the  year,  that  is,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of.  Odober,. 
renders  it  a  very  unfafe  place  to  lie  at.  This 
is  the  feafon  of  the  weftern  monfoons,  when, 
II' ar  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  but 
more  particularly  at  ths  change,  the  wind  is 
ufually  variable  all  round  the  compafs,  and  (qU 
dom  fails  to  blow  with  fuch  fury,  that  the- 
ftouteft  cables  are  not  to  be  confided  in  ;  and,- 
what  adds  to  the  danger  at  thefc  times,  is,  the 
exceffive  repidity  of  the  tide  of  flood,  which 
fetG  to  the  fouth-eaft,  between  this'ifland  and 
that  of  Aguiguan,  a  fmall  illand  near  the  fouth- 
ern  extremity  of  Tinian. 

This  tide  runs,  at  iirll:,  with  a  vail  head  and 
overfall  of  water,  and  occafions  fuch  a  hollov/ 
and  over-grown  fea,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived ;  fo  that  we  were  under  the  dreadful 
apprehenUon  of  being  pooped  by  it,  though 
we  were  in  a  fixty  gun  fliip. 

in  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  year, 
ihat  is,  from  the  middle  of  O£lober  to  the 
middle  of  June,  there  is  a  conftant  feafon  of 
fettled  weather  when,  if  the  cables  are  bu* 
well  armed,  there  is  fcarcely  any  danger  of 
their  being  fo  much  as  rubbed  ;  .fo  that,  du- 
ring all  that  interval,  it  is  as  fecure  a  road  as 
could  b^  wilJicd  for, 

Ifhall 
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I  fliall  only  add,  that  the  anchoring-bank  is 
very  iheUing,  and  flretches  along  the  iouth- 
weft  end  of  the  iHand  :  and,  that  it  is  entirely 
free  from  ftioals,  except  a  reef  of  rocks  which 
h  vlfible,  and  lies  aboat  half  a  mile  from  the 
ihore,  and  affords  a  narrow  pafiage  into  a  fmail 
fandy  bay,  which  is  the  only  place  where  boats 
can  poffibiy  land. 

After  thus  long  detaining  our  reader  witR; 
this  aoreeable  digrefiion,   we  will  return  with 
him  to  our  fubjed. 

But  here  the  commodore,  and  moft  of  hia 
people,  were  in  great  danger  of  being  left 
for  ever,  or  of  being  imprifoned  or  maf- 
facred  by  the  neighbouring  Spaniards;  the 
Centurion  being  driven  from  her  anchors,  one 
night,  in  a  violent  ftorm,  and,  afcernineteen 
days  abicnce,  being  brought  back  with  diffi- 
culiy,  by  the  few  hands  that  were  left  on 
board. 

Mr.  Anfon  arrived  at  Macao,  in  China,  in 
1742,  where  having  completely  refitted  his 
ihip  (as  was  generally  fuppofed,  for  an  Eu- 
ropean voyage  K  he  fleered  back  as  far  as  the 
Philippin  idands,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the 
Acapuico  fnip ;  a  plan  as  wiiely  laid  as  it  way 
v^ifely  condudied.  After  much  beating  abouj: 
and  uncertainty,  he  at  length  got  fight  of  the 
ihip  of  which  he  had  been  in  fcarch,  and  foon 
after  came  up  with  and  took  her.  This 
crowned  his  voyage,  and  greatly  ^Tiriched 
H6  hirafflf 
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himfelf  and    his    crew.     With    a   handful  of 
men  and  boys  (of  which  two  only  were  killed) 
he  made  this  vaft  acquifition,  and  took   three 
times  his  own  number  of  prifoners. 

He  returned  with  his  prize  to  China,  where 
he  obtained,  with  eafe,  at  an  audience  of  the 
viceroy  of  Canton,  an  exemption  from  the 
emperor's  uAial  duties,  thus  fupporting  the 
honour  of  his  majefty's  flag  in  'thofe  far  dif. 
tant  regions. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  (by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope)  after  near  four  years  abfence,  in 
June  T744,  he  found  that  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence feemed  ftill  to  proted  him,  having 
failed,  in  a  fog,  through  the  midft  of  a  French 
iiect,  then  cruifmg  in  the  Channel.  In  fhort, 
through  the  whole  of  this  remerkable  voyage^ 
he  experienced  the  truth  of  that  faying  of 
Teucer,  which  he  afterwards  chofe'for  his 
motto,  "  Nil  eft  defperandam." 

Scon  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  rear 
admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  one  of 'the  lords  of 
the  admiralty.  In  April  1745  he  was  made 
rear  admiral  of  the  white;  and,  in  July, 
J746,  vice  admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  was  alfo 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Heydon  in 
Yorkfriire.^  That  winter  he  commanded  the 
Channel  fquadron,  and  had  not  duke  d'An- 
yille's  fieet,  returning  with  difgrace  from 
North  Ameiica,  been  accidentally  apprized  of 
his  flarion,  his  long  and  tempeftuous  cruize 
would  then  have  bevn  attended  with  his  ufual 
fiacefs.    However;  bi  the  eniuing  fuinmer,  he 
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Vvas  once  more  crowned  with  wealth  and  con- 
queft.  Being  then  on  board  the  Prince  Gecrge^ 
of  ninety  guns,  in  company  with  admiral, 
Warren,  and  twelve  fiiips  more,  he  intercept- 
ed, off  Cape  Finillerre,  on  the  third  of  May, 
1747,  a  powerful  fleet,  bound  from  France 
to  the  Eall  and  Weft  Indies ;  and,  by  his  va- 
lour and  condudl,  again  inriched  himfelf  and 
officers,  and  flrengthened  the  Britifh  navy,  by 
taking  fix  men  of  war,  and  four  Eaft  indiamen, 
not  one  of  that  fleet  efcaping.  The  fpeech  of 
the  French  admiral,  M.  Jonquiere,  on  pre- 
fenting  his  fword  to  the  conqueror,  deferves  to 
be  recorded  :  "  Monfieur,  vous  avcz  vaincu 
rinvincible,  et  la  Gloire  vous  fuit,"  poiniing 
to  the  two  {flips  fo  named. 

For  thefe  repeated  fervices,  the  late  king 
rewarded  him  with  a  peerage,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  by  the  title  of  lord  Arfon,  baron  of 
Soberton  in  Hants.  On  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
in  the  fame  year,  he  was  appointed  vice  ad- 
miral of  the  red.;  and,  on  the  death  of  fi-r 
John  Norris,  he  was  made  vice  admiral  of 
England, 

In  April,  1748,  his  lordfliip  married  the 
honourable  Mifs  Yorke  (eldeft  daughter  of 
the  prefent  earl  of  Hardwicke,  thtn  lord  high 
chancellor)  who  died  in  1760,  without  ifuie. 

In  May,  1 748,  he  was  appointed  admiral 
of  the  Blue;  in  which  year  he  commanded 
the  fquadron  that  convoyed  the  late  king  to 
and  from  Holland,  and  ever  after  conftantly 
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attended  his  majefty  on  his  going  abroad,  and" 
on  his  return  to  England. 

In  Jane,  175 1,  his  lordfhip  was  appointed 
firil  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  poft  he 
continued  (with  a  very  ihort  intermifiion)  till 
his  death. 

In  1752  he  was  Appointed  one  of  the  lords 
juiliccs,  as  he  alfo  was  in  1754.  That  year, 
on  the  rupture  with- France,  jfo  a6live  and  fpi- 
rited  wer^  his  mearures,  tha^;  a  fleet,  fuperior 
to  theenemy,  v.-as  equipped  and  manned  with 
amazing  expedition. 

Tn  1758,  being  then  admiral  of  the  White, 
having  hoiAed  his  flag  on  board  the  Royal 
George,  of  one  hunored  g'jns,  he  failed  from 
Spithead  on  the  fwil  of  "June,  with  a  formid- 
able fleet,  fir  Edward  Hawke  commanding  • 
under  him,  and,  by  cruizing  continually  be- 
fore Ereil,  he  covered  the  defcents  that  were 
made  that  fammer  at  St.  Malces,  Cherbourg, 
^'C.  After  this,  he  was  appointed  rdmiral  and 
commander  in   chief  of  his   majefty's   fleets. 

The  lafl  fervice  his  lordihip  perfGrmed  at  fea  ■ 
was  the  con/0}ing  to  England  our  present- 
queen  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  failed  from.  Har- 
wich in  the  Charlotte  yatcht,  on  the  feventh  of 
AuguH;,  1761  ^  and  that  day  month,  after  a 
long  and  tempeftuous  voyage,  landed  the  prin- 
cefs  at  the  fame  place. 

At  length,  having  been  fome  time  in  a  lan- 

guifhing  (late  of  health,  he  was  advifed  to  the 

Bath  waters,  from  which  he  was  thought  to 
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have  received  benefit  ;  but,  foon  after  his  re- 
turn, being  feized  fuddenly,  juil  after  \valk». 
i  ng  in  his  garden,  he  died  at  his  feat  at  Moor- 
Park,  in  Hertfordfhire,  on  the  fixth  of  June,. 
1762. 

By  his  lordfhip's  will,  great-part  of  his  for- 
tune devolved  to  his  Mer's  fon,  George 
Adams,  efq.  member  for  Saltafii,  in  Corn- 
wall. 

His  elder  brother,  Thomas  Anfon,  efq.  13 
member  in  the  prefent  parliament  for  Litch- 
field. 

Among  the  many  fervlces  that  will  immor- 
talize the  name  of  Anforv,  his  difcieet  and  for- 
tunate choice  of  oiiicers  is  none  of  the  lead,  as 
will  be  allowed  by  all  who  remember  that  the 
late  captain  Saumarez,  (who  was  killed  in 
1747,  being  then  captain  of  the  Nottingham) 
and  the  prefent  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  Sir 
Piercy  Brett,  commodore  Keppel,  captain  Den^ 
nis,  &c,  were  his  lieutenants  in  the  Centu- 
rion.   . 
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The   life    of 

George  Berkely, 


EORGE  BERKELY  was  the  Ton  of  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  of  a  fmall  living, 
but  at  the  fame  tinie  remarkable  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety,  he  therefore  gave  his  fon  the 
bell  education  his  circumfcances  would  admit 
of;  the  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  he 
tiught  him  himfelf,  at  home  j  and,  uhen 
fitted  for  the  univerfity,  taxed  his  little  for- 
tune, in  order  to  fend  him  to  Trinity  college, 
Dublin. 

Here  he  foon  began  to  be  looked  upon,  as 
the  greateH  genius,  or  the  greatefl  dunce,  in 
the  whole  univerfity ;  thoi'e  who  were  but'. 
ilijihtly  acquainted  with  him,  took  him  for  a 
fool;  but  thofe  who  fnared  his  mofi  intimate 
frieftdfnip,  looked  upon  him  as  a  prodigy  of 
learnint;  and  good  nature.  Whenever  he  ap- 
peared abroad  from  his  ftudies,  which  was  but 
feldom,  he  was  furrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the 
idle  or  the  facetious,  who  followed  him,  not 
to  be  improved,  but  to  laugh.  Of  this  he 
frequently  complained,  but  there  was,  nore- 
dret'i^ ;  the  more  he  fretted,  he  became  only 
the  more  ridiculous. 
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An  acftion  of  his,  however,  foon  made  him 
inore  truly  ridiculous  than  before;  curiofuy 
leading  him  one  day,  in  the  crowd,  to  go  lo 
fee  an  execution,  he  returned  honne  penfive 
and  melancholy,  and  could  not  forbear  re- 
fleding  on  what  he  had  Teen.  He  defired  to 
know  what  were  the  pains  and  fymptoms  a 
malefai'^or  felt  upon  fuch  aa  occafion,  and 
communicated  to  his  chum  the  caufe  of  his 
firange  curiofity ;  in  fiiort,  he  refolved  to 
tuck  himfeif  up  for  a  trial,  at  the  fame  time 
defjrlng  his  companion  to  take  him  down  at  a 
iignal  agreed  upon. 

The  companion  (whofe  name  was  Conta- 
>ine)  was  to  try  the  fame  experiment  himfeif 
immediately  al^ter.  Berkely  was,  accordingly, 
tied  up  to  the  cieling,  and  the  chair  taken 
from  under  his  feet ;  but  foon^  lofing  the  ufe 
of  his  fenfes,  his  companion,  it  feems,  waited 
a  little  too  long  for  the  fignal  agreed  upon, 
and  our  enquirer  had  like  to  have  been  hanged 
in  good  earnefl: ;  for  as  foon  as  he  was  taken 
down,  he  fell,  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs,  upon 
the  floor.  After  fome  trouble,  however,  he 
was  brought  to  himfeif;  and  obferving  his 
band,  "  Blefs  my  heart,  Cpntarine,"  fays  he. 
*•  you  have  quite  rumpled  my  band."  When 
it  cam.e  to  Contarine's  turn  to  go  up,  he 
quickly  evaded  the  propofal ;  the  other's  dan- 
ger had  quite  abated  his  curiofity. 

Still,  however,    Berkely  proceeded  in    his 
'lludies  with  unabated  ardour;  a  fcllowftip  in 

that 
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that  college  is  attained  by  fupcrior  learning 
only  5  the  candidates  are  exan-iined  in  the 
R)oil:  public  manner,  in  an  amphitheatre  erefted 
for -that  pu-rpoie,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  city  are  prefent 
upon  the  occaiion.  This  examinnticn  he 
paiTed  with  the  utnioft  applaafe,  and  was  made- 
a  fellow,  the  only  reward  of  learning  that 
kingdom  has  to  bellow. 

Metaphyseal  ftudies  are  generally  the 
amufement  of  the  indolent  and  the  inquifitive  5 
■  bis  bafirefs,  as  a  fellov,',  allowed  hinn  fufiicient 
kiftire,  and  his  genius  prompted  him  to  fcru- 
tinize  into  every  abjlrufe  fubjecl.  He  foon, 
therefore,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  bell  me- 
taphyficians  in  Europe,  his  logic  was  looked 
upon  rather  as  the  work  of  a  man  fiiilled  in 
metaphyfics,  than  in  thedialcdic  of  the  fchoolsi 
his  treatile  upon  matter  was  alio  thought  to  be 
the  moil  ingenious  paradox  that  ever  amafed 
learned  leifure,  and  many  were  the  anfwers  it 
procured  amongft  all  the  literati  of  Europe. 

In  this  he  deaies  the  non-exiflence  of  mat- 
ter, both  from  our  being  incapable  of  having 
any  idea  of  the  fubiiratum  of  fenfible  qualities,. 
•which  are  every  moment  prefented  to'  our 
fenfes,  or  our  imaginations,  and  from  the  con- 
tradictions that  the  allowing  of  matter  will 
produce  in  our  reafonings  upon  the  Deity. 
"We  can't  omit  a  jeft  upon  this  occafion  ;  walk- 
ing one  day  in  one  of  the  fquares,  and  intent, 
upon  fomething  elfe,  he  ran  his  nofs  againft  a 
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poft,  which  ilunned  him  for  fome  time ;. 
"  Never  mind  it,  do£lor,"  fays  a  fophiller  who 
was  by,  **  there's  no  Matter  in  it. 

13 is  fame  as  a  fcholar,  but  more  his  corf 
verfation  as  a  man  of  wit  and  good  nature, 
{con  procured  him  the  friendihip  and  Glleem 
of  every  pcrfon  of  fortune  and  underftanding ; 
among  the  reft,  Sv.'ift,  that  lover  yet  derider 
of  human  nature,  became  one  of  the  moft  in- 
timate, and  it  \va^  by  his  recommendation  that 
he  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  as 
his  companion  in  a  tour  which  he  made  thro' 
Europe, 

The  earl  of  Peterborough's  chara£ler  is 
well  known  ;  he  was  as  much  an  hero  as  ever 
exifted  in  romance;  though  (hort  of  flature, 
he  was  ever  the  moll  vigorous  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  council,  and  fpent  his  fortune^ 
which  was  confiderable,  in  fchemes  for  the 
honour  of  his  own  country,  and  to  relieve  the 
diftrefs  of  others.  With  fuch  a  companion 
Berkely  found  every  happinefsj  he  was  in- 
ftrudcd  by  his  experience,  and  refined  by  his 
converfation;  and  the  m.an  who  before  had 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  with  booksj 
now  was  taught  to  be  the  fine  gentleman,  and 
difcovered  an  exquifite  natural  taile,  as  well  as 
an  immenfe  degree  of  erudition. 

His  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  from  Italy,  is  fins 
and  poetical,  and  ihews  that  the  writer's  ima- 
gination was  as  luxuriant  as  his  fagacity.was, 
qjaick  and  piercing. 

Somo^ 
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Some  time  after  his  return  he  was  pro- 
moied  to  a  dear,.'ry,  in  which  iituation  he 
wrote  his  Minute  Phiiofophcr,  one  of  the  moil 
elegant  and  genteel  derences  of  that  religion 
which  he  was  born  to  vindicate,  both  by  his 
virtues  and  his  ingenuity.  It  was  at  this 
time,  alio,  that  he  attempted  to  ellablifh  an 
univerfity  for  our  American  colonies,  in  Ber- 
mudas, on^  of  the  Summer  Ifiands.  Dodor 
Depui'ch,  an  excellent  mufician,  and  fome 
others  of  great  abilities,  were  engaged  in  this 
defign,  and  aftually  embarked  in  order  to  put 
ir  in  execution;  but  the  fliip  being  cafl  away, 
the  dc'fign  unhappily  v/as  diicontinued,  and 
Berkely  left  to  contrive  fomething  elfe  to  the 
advantage  of  his  country. 

He  was  aifo  deeply  interefled  in  a  fcheme 
for  promoting  the  Engliih  language,  by  a  fo- 
ciety  of  wits  and  men  of  genius,  eftablillied 
for  that  purpofe,  in  imitation  of  the  academies 
of  France;  in  this  defign  Swift,  Bolingbroke, 
and  others,  were  united  ;  but  the  whole  dropt 
by  the  death  of  queen  Anne,,  and  the  dif- 
continuance  of  Harley  from  being  prime  mi- 
niller. 

Kis  friendihips  and  connexions,  however, 
did  not,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Swift  and  fome 
others,  prevent  his  promotion  ;  he  was  mads 
biSiop  of  Cloyne,  and  fure  none  ever  had 
juiier  pretenfions  to  the  mitre  than  he.  No 
raan  was  more  affiduous  or  pundlual  in  his 
duty,  none  exacted  it  mere  ftriclly  from   bis 
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Inferror  clergy,  yet  no  bifhop  was  ever  more 
beloved  by  them.  He  fpent  his  time  with  the 
utmcfl  chearfulnefs,  innocence,  and  humanity; 
the  meaneil  peafant  v.'ithin  ten  miles  of  his  feat 
was  familiar  with  him  ;  thofe  of  them  that 
wanted,  fhared  his  bounty,  and  thofe  that  did 
not,  had  his  friendlhip  and  advice.  The 
country,  which  was  defolate  and  unimproved, 
he  took  the  utmoft  pains  to  improve,  and  at- 
tempted to  fet  an  example  of  the  proper  me- 
thods of  agriculture  to  the  farmer,  as  he  had 
before  of  piety  and  benevolence  to  the  whole 
kingdom. 

Metaphyfical  ftudies  were  his  amufement, 
and  the  difpenfations  of  charity  he  looked  up- 
on as  his  duty.  He  now  examined  a  treatife 
he  had  long  before  written,  entitled,  "  Pe 
motui  five  motas  principio  et  natura,  et  de 
caufa  com.municationis  motuum.  In  this  he 
found  much  to  be  reprehended,  and  m.uch  to 
be  added,  and  freely  told  his  friends  his  opi- 
nion. In  this,  however,  he  fhews  the  ob- 
fcurir'es,  and  even  the  abfurdities,  into  which 
all  abflrad  writers  upon  this  fubjed  had  in- 
volved themfelves;  that  gravity,  attradion, 
&c.  are  nothing  but  occult  qualities,  which, 
abftradted  from  their  fuppofed  effeifls,  can 
neither  be  explained  nor  underftood ;  nay, 
that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf  does  not  fet  up 
attradion  as  a  quality  truly  and  phyfically  in- 
herent in  matter,  but  only  as  a  mathematical 
hypotheiis, 

Such 
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Such  were  his  opinions  to  the  Lift;  but  ihe 
opinions  of  metaphyficians  he,  at  laft,  b^^gaa 
to  contemn,  and  to  doubt  of  the  certainty, 
not  only  of  every  argument  upon  this  fubjedt, 
but  even  of  the  icience.  He  therefore  turned 
his  thoughts  to  more  beneficial  ftudies,  to  po- 
litics and  medicine,  and  gave  inftances  in 
both  of  what  he  could  have  done,  had  he 
made  either  his  particular  ftudy. 

In  politics,  a  pamphlet  publilhed  by  him, 
entitled.  The  Querirt,  is  a  fine  inftance  of  his 
Ikill,  and  was  attended  with  forae  beneiicial 
circumftances  to  his  native  country.  We  fliall 
preftnt  the  reader  with  a  fpecimen  of  his 
abilities,  by  a  fhort  extraft  from  it ;  as  every 
thing  wrote  by  him  deferves  the  public  notice. 

Whether  it  may  not  concern  the  wifdom  of 
the  legillature,  to  interpofe  in  the  making  of 
fafhions  3  and  not  leave  an  affair  of  fo  great 
influence  to  the  management  of  women  and 
fops,  vintners  and  taylors  ? 

Whether  reafonable  falhions  are  a  greater 
reftraint  on  freedom,  than  thofe  which  are 
un  reafonable? 

Whether  a  general  good  tafte  in  a  people 
would  not  gready  conduce  to  their  thriving  ? 
and  whether  an  uneducated  gentry  are  not  the 
greateft  of  national  evils  ? 

Whether  cuiloms  and  fafhions  do  not  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  reafon  in  the  vulgar  of  all 
xanks  f  Whether,  therefore,  it  doth  not  very 

muck 
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liiuch  import,  that  they  fhould  be  wifely 
framed  ? 

Whether  it  would  not  be  an  unhappy  turn 
in  our  gentlemen,  if  they  fliould  take  more 
thought  to  create  an  intereil  to  themfelves  in 
'this  Of  that  county  or  borough,  thart  to  pro- 
mote the  real  intereil  of  their  country  ? 

Whether  fome  way  might  not  be  found  for 
making  criminals  ufeful  in  public  works,  in- 
Head  of  fending  them  either  to  Ameiica,  or 
the  other  world  ? 

Whether,  as  our  exports  are  lefiened,  we 
ought  not  to  lefTen  our  imports?  And  whether 
'thefe  will  not  belefTened  as  our  demands,  and 
thefe  as  our  wants,  and  thefe  as  our  cuftoras 
or  faOiions?  Of  how  great  confequence  are 
our  fafhions,  therefore,  to  the  public  ? 

Whether  a  woman  of  FaQiion  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  declared  a  public  enemy  ? 

Whether  our  peers  and  gentlemen  are  born 
legiflators?  or,  Whether  that  faculty  be  ac- 
quired by  iludy  and  reflection  ? 

Whether  a  wife  ftate  hath  any  intereil  nearer 
at  heart  than  the  education  of  youth  ? 

Whether  the  gentleman  of  eflate  hath  a 
right  to  be  idle  ?  and,  Whether  he  ought  not 
to  be  the  great  promoter  and  diredor  cf  induf- 
try,  am.ong  his  neighbours? 

Whether,  if  women  had  no  portions,  we 
ihould  then  fee  fo  ma.ny  unhappy  and  unfruit- 
ful marriages  ? 

Whether  the  credit  of  the  public  funds  be 
•not  a  mine  of  gold  to  England  ?  and,  Whether 

any 
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any  flep  that  fhould  lefTen  this  credit,  ought 

not  to  be  dreaded  ? 

Whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  this 
ifland,  if  all  the  ^^ne  folk  of  both  fexes  were 
fhipped  off  to  remain  in  foreign  countries, 
rather  than  that  they  Ihould  fpend  their  ellates 
at  home  in  foreign  luxury,  and  fpread  the 
contagion  thereof  through  their  native  land  ? 

What  right  an  eldeft  fon  hath  to  the  worfc 
education  ? 

What  folly  it  is  to  build  fine  houfes,  or 
eflablifli  lucrative  polls  and  large  incomes,  un- 
der the  notion  of  providing  for  the  poor? 

Whether  he  who  is  chained  in  a  gaol  or 
dungeon,  hath  not,  for  the  time,  loft  his  li- 
berty ;  and,  if  fo,  v/hether  temporal  flavery 
be  not  already  admitted  among  us  ? 

V/hether  fools  do  not  make  falhions,  and 
wife  men  follow  them  ? 

Whether  it  would  not  be  an  horrible  thing 
to  fee  our  matrons  make  drefs  and  play  their 
chief  concern  ? 

Whether  faculties  are  not  enlarged  and  ira- 
proved  by  exercife  ? 

Thefe  queries  made  a  vaft  noife  in  the  king- 
dom which  gave  them  birth,  and  for  which 
they  were  defigned.  They  were  read,  ap- 
proved for  the  moft  part,  and  forgotten.  He 
Itill,  however,  retained  his  love  of  mankind, 
and  ftudied  every  method  to  make  them  bet- 
ter, or  more  happy. 
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His  treadfe  on  Tar-water  rendered  him 
more  popular  than  any  of  his  precedinj^  pro., 
dudtions,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  the  moH 
whimfical  of  them  all.  Here  he  pretends  to 
prove,  a  priori,  the  efFcfls  of  this,  fometimes, 
valuable  medicine;  but  then  he  extendi  theni 
to  every,  and  even  oppofite,  diforders  ;  as, 
to  ufe  his  own  fimilitude,  warm  water  will  at 
once  make  hot  water  more  cold,  and  cold 
water  more  warm.  However,  this  treatife  in- 
troduced a  new  falhion  into  the  medicinal  re- 
gimen, aud  almort  every  creature  began  to 
drink  tar-water,  until  time  had  difcovered  its 
inelncacy. 

The  public  were  long  undeceived,  before 
his  lordiliip,  who  was  the  inventor,  could  be 
io.  He  had  built  an  hofpital,  at  his  own  ex- 
petice,  near  his  gate,  and  to  it  all  the  poor 
were  welcome  ;  he  attended  them  himfelf  as 
phyfician,  dofed  them  with  tar-w^ater,  of  the 
virtues  of  v.'hich  he  was  entirely  confident  ; 
and  took  as  much  pains  with  the  poorelt 
creature  in  his  hofpital,  as  the  very  nurfe 
whom  he  had  placed  as  an  attendant. 

His  intention  in  this  particular  cannot  be 
fafficlentiy  applauded,  though,  perhaps,  the 
fuccefs  might  not  have  anfwered  his  expe<2:a- 
tions.  Perhaps-  he  carried  his  veneration  for 
tar-water  to  an  excefs ;  he  drank  it  in  abun- 
dance  himfelf,  and  attempted  to  mend  the 
conih'tutions  of  his  children  by  the  fame  re- 
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gimen :  this,  however,  he  could  never  effe£l; 
and  perhaps  his  defire  of  improving  their 
health,  and  their  underftanding,  at  which  he 
laboured  moil  afliduoufly,  might  have  im- 
paired both.  But  his  faults,  if  we  know  of 
any,  all  proceeded  from  motives  of  humanity, 
benevolence,  and  good-nature. 

He  preferved  the  ciofell  intimacy  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  while 
he  cultivated  the  duties  of  his  llation,  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  innocent  amufements  of 
life:  mufic  he  was  particularly  fond  of,  and 
always  kept  one  or  two  exquifite  performers 
to  amufe  his  hours  of  leifure. 

His  income  he  was  entirely  contented  with, 
and,  when  once  offered  a  bifhopric  much 
more  beneficial  than  that  he  pofTefied,  he  de- 
clined it,  with  thefe  words,  "  I  love  the 
neighbours,  and  they  love  me  ;  why,  then, 
ihould  I  begin,  in  my  old  days,  to  form  new 
connexions,  and  tear  myfelf  from  thofe 
friends,  whofe  kindnefs  to  me  is  the  greateli 
happinefs  I  enjoy.'* 

Finding  his  health  and  conllitution  im- 
paired beyond  the  power  of  medicine,  or  his 
own  tar-water,  to  reilore,  he  removed  to  Ox- 
ford ;  an  univerfity  he  always  loved,  and  at 
which  he  received  a  great  part  of  his  educa- 
tion. 

After  a  (hort  pafiage,  and  a  very  pleafaut 
journey,  he  arrived  at  this  famous  feat  of 
Iwrnin^  ;  here  he  was  vifited  by  many  of  his 
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fermer  friends  and  admirers^  but  the  certainty 
there  was  of  fpeedily  lofing  him,  greatly 
damped  the  pleafure  they  would  otherwiie 
have  had  in  his  company.  In  a  i^  ort  time 
after  his  arrival  he  expired,  greatly  regretted, 
by  the  poorj  whom  he  loved  j  and  the  learned^ 
whom  he  had  improved. 
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OEconomy  of  the  Covenants 

B  E  1'  \V  £  E  N 

GOD    AND    MAN. 

CO M PRE n EN DING 

A  Complete  Body  of  Divinity. 
'  By  HermannWitsius,  D.  D. 

Profeflpr  of  Divinity  in  the  Univerfities  o^ 
Franeker,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden  ;  and  alfo 
Regent  of  the  Divinity  College  of  the  States 
of  Holland  and  Weil-Friefland. 

faithfuUIy  tranflated  from  the  Latin,  and  care- 
fully revifed. 

THE  famous  Hermann  Wits i us,  pro- 
feffor  of  Divinity  at  Utrecht,  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  author  of  a  Treatife  entitled. 
The  Oeconomy  of  the  Covenants  between 
God  and  Man,  and  various  other  learned  and 
theological  Trades,  was  a  writer,  not  only  emi- 
nent for  his  great  talents,  and  p:^-rticularly  folid 
judgment,  rich  imagination,  and  elegancy  of 
eompofition  j  but  for  a  deep,  powerful,  and 
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evangelical  rpirituality  and  favour  of  godllne/s* 
and  we  mofl  heartily  concur  in  the  rccommen- 
darion  of  his  Works  to  feriousChriftiansof  all 
denominations,  and  efpecially  to  minillers  and 
candidates  for  that  facred  Office. 

John  Gill,  D.D.  John  Brine. 

John  Walker,  L.L.D.  William  King. 
Thomas  Hall.  Thos.  Gibbons  M.A; 

The  late  reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Mr. 
James  Kervey,  in  his  Theron  and  Afpaiio,. 
Vol.  II.  p.  366,  having  mentioned  a  Work  of 
the  above  Witsius,  adds, 

*'  The  Oeconomy  of  the  Covenants,  writ- 
ten by  the  fame  hand,  is  a  Body  of  Divinity, 
in  its  Method  fo  well  digsued  ;  in  its  Doc- 
trines fo  truly  evangelical ;  and  (what  is  not 
very  ufual  with  our  fyftcmatic  writers)  in  its 
Language  fo  refined  and  elegant ;  in  its  Man- 
ner fo  affedionate  and  animating ;  that  I  would 
Tccommsad  it  to  every  Student  in  Divinity.  I 
would  not  fcruple  to  rifK  all  my  reputation 
upon  the  merits  of  this  performance ;  and  B 
cannot  but  lament  it,  as  one  of  my  greatefl 
lofles,  that  I  was  no  fooner  acquainted  with 
this  moft  excellent  Author,  all  whofe  Works- 
have  fuch  a.  delicacy  of  compofition,  and  fuch 
a  fweet  favour  of  holinefs,  that  1  know  not  any 
comparifon  more  proper  to  reprefent  their  true 
charafter  than  the  golden  pot  which  had  man- 
na ;  and  was,  outwardly,  bright  with  bur- 
nifhed  gold;  inwardly,  rich  with  heavenly 
food." 
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Extrad  of  a  Letter  from  a  Cler- 
gyman in  the  Country  to  the 
Publiiher, 

"•   --, The  fa!e  of  Witsius^s  Oeconomy 

of  the  Covenants  increafes  among  my  friends ; 
the  tranflation  is  very  jufl,  and  the  excellency 
of  the  Work  merits  a  place  in  every  Chriftian's 
library  ;  I  C*iall  do  my  utmoft  to  recommend 
it  at  all  times,  and  on  all  proper  occaHons  ; 
no  pious  perfon  on  earth  can  forbear  reading 
the  Third  Bcok  without  wonder,  rapture  and 
devotion  ;  it  exceeds  all  commendation:  Her- 
vey  might  well  fay,  '*  I  would  not  fcruple  to 
rife  all  my  reputation  upon  the  merits  of  this 
performance,"  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not 
aihamcd,  nor  afraid,  of  any  fcorn  and  ridicule 
that  may  be  poured  on  me  from  any  quar- 
ter, whiiit  I  conftantly  aver,  That  the  Vv^ork 
has  not  its  equal  in  the  world. 

2  Dr.  Guyfe's  Paraphrafeon  the  New  Tcfta^ 

ment,  3  vols.  410. 

3  Ambrofe's  Works,  complete,  in  folio. 

4  — — — Looking  unto  Jefus,  4to, 

5  AUeine's  (Jof.)  Works,  2  vols. 

6  Beart's  Meditations  on  the  Sacrament. 

7  Bollon's  Four-fold  Siateof  Man,  and  other 

Works. 
S  Bunyan's  Divine  E.Tiblems,  and  other  works 

9  Can* 
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9  Cannon's  Clofe  View  of  Deatli. 

10  Confeffion  of  Faith,  large  and  fmall. 

11  Crawford's   Zion's   Traveller,   and   other 
-works. 

12  Dodd's  Sermons  on  the  Miracles  and  Para-. 

bles,  4  vols. 
12  Davis's   Hymns,     recommended    by  Dr. 
Gill. 

14  Defence  of  Theron  and  Afpafio,  being  3 

Supplement  to  Mr.  Hervev's  Dialogues. 

15  Durham's  unfearchable  Riches   of  Chrift, 

and  other  works. 

16  Ditiionary  of  the  Bible,  3  vols. 

17  Erlkine's  Sermons,    3  vols,  recommended- 

by  Mr.  Hervey. 
J 8  . ...— .  Golpel  Sonnets,  and  other  v/orks, 

19  Flavcl's  Works,  in  fmall  volumes. 

20  Guyfe'.  Sermons,  8vo  and  izmo. 

21  Gellie^  Hiilorlcal  Collections,  2  vols. 

22  Guiihrie':.  Great  Intereil:  in  Chriil. 

23  Hallyburton's  Life  and  great  Concern. 

24  Howe's  EieiTednefs  of  the' Righteous. 

25  Janeway's-  Life  of  Janeway. 

26  Jennings's    Sermons,    and    on    preaching 

Chrift. 

27  Lee's  Sophrcn,  or  Nature's  Charadlerillics 

c^the  Truth,  kc.  3  vols. 
28 Thomas    a   Kempis's  Life   ef 

Chrift. 
29  Maibn's  Remains  and  Hymns, 
3«  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity. 
31  Marfhal  en  Sanitification. 
5  2  Muir'3  Sermons  on  Chriil's  Crofs* 
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